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Booing ‘God 
Save the Queen’ 


page 18 
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ticket offer 


Eight-page pull-out, 
Section Two 
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the SAS fights it 
enemy within 


Section Two, Cover Story 
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Dunblane inquiry told how Hamilton took four minutes and 105 bullets to kill 17 


Above all, let us be rid of this 


JAMES CUSICK 


It looked like something from 
a Thrantino film . At 4pm yes- 
terday on the 25 monitors 
around Lbe Albert Haiis, in Stir- 
ling, a photograph appeared of 
a dead man dressed m blade, ly- 
ing on the floor of a school gym- 
nasium. pools of blood around 
his head, four handguns near 
him. 

But this was no film- rather 
a stark slice of the horrors of 
13 March this year in a small, 
prosperous Scottish town. For 
die parents and relatives of the 
16 children and one teacher, 
killed by the man they were 
looking at on the screen, it was 
the revisitation of a monster - 
Thomas Hamilton. 

On the first day of the inquiry 
before Lord Cullen into the 
massacre at Dunblane Prima- 
ry School, Hamilton's deter- 
mination to take as many fives 
as possible was there for all to 
see. 

He had carried with him to 
the Stirlingshire primary school 
enough ammuni tion to wipe 
out every pupil and every mem- 
ber of staff. This year, 709 
pupils were registered at 
Dunblane. There were 31 
teachers. 

According to a ballistics ex- 
pert, Hamilton took to the 
school, in a camera bag, two 


high-powered pistols, two re- 
volvers and a total of 


voivers and a total of 743 
rounds of ammunition. He 
used a Browning pistol 104 
times, reloading and reloading 
as be pumped bullets into the 
young bodies. The 105th bul- 
let, from a different gun - a 
Smith and Wesson - he re- 
served for himself. Hamilton 
had earlier tried to isolate the 
school hy cutting telephone 
wires. 

The parents and relatives of 
those who lost their fives in the 
Dunblane gym sat in the bal- 
cony of the inquiry hall, above 
and out of sight of the media. 



'Guns are almost 
Thanks to movies, television and the nightly 
news, the gun is the most potent of 
contemporary icons. We now have a gun 
problem, even if, for the moment, it resides 
primarily in the more diseased regions of our 
imaginations. And the point about guns is 
that they change everything. Your sense of 
the world is fundamentally altered. A gun 
redefines any environment as threatening. A 
gun transports you to a different realm of 
possibilities. This is the world that Lord 
Cullen must consider. He must not be 
sidetracked. Analyse certainly, understand 
maybe but, above all, stop. Attempt, by 
whatever means, to remove the possibility.’ 

Bryan Appleyard, page 19 






They heard from physical ed- 
ucation teacher, Eilen Harrild 
how their children were 
dressed in PE kit and jumping 
with joy before their lesson in 
the gy mnasium . 

They heard how the class 
had been invaded by Hamilton, 
how he had sprayed bullets 
around the gym, how some chil- 
dren, perhaps theirs, had been 


shot up to. seven times by the 
105 rounds that Hamilton had 
fired from one Browning hand- 
gun. 

The parents heard how the 
guns were specialised weapons, 
designed for accuracy, speed 
and competition shooting, not 
the mass murder that they 
were finally used for. 

In the balcony above the tri- 


bunal there was almost no 
noise throughout the entire 
day. 

At rides, some relatives were 
visible. Some held their heads. 
No one talked. There gazes 
seemed fixed as each new wit- 
ness gave their account. 

The care taken not to reveal 
precise details of any of the 
murdered children was re- 


spected and carefully moni- 
tored by the Lord Advocate, 
Lord Mackay of Drumadoon, 
who led the Crown's ques- 
tions. But it was a difficult 
task. 

Eileen Harrild described 
how, huddled in the gym store, 
with shot children lying near 
her, and herself suffering from 
bullet wounds in the arms and 


chest, she had put her fingers 
up to her mouth to remind 
them to keep quite. As Hamil- 
ton continued to shoot, she 
said: "The children were amaz- 
ingly calm." 

The monitors inride the hall 
showed the inside of the gym 
in graphic plans. 

Aerial photographs of the 
school its gym now bulldozed. 


showed the place where the 
children were slaughtered. And 
when ballistics expert Malcolm 
Chisholm described Hamil- 
ton ’s probable movements in- 
side the gym and the line of 
bullets that came from his gun, 
it would have been difficult for 
any parent in the land not to 
have placed (heir children 
there. 


Finally, having been spared 
any photograph of the gymna- 
sium, the clock in the hall 
moved to 4pm. 

And having checked with 
Lord Cullen first, the photo- 
graph of Hamilton appeared on 
the monitors. He had put his 
gun in his mouth and pulled the 
trigger. 

The beams that children 
were supposed to play on that 
morning were shown in front 
of him. 

There was silence as the 
photograph remained up for 
only a short time. 

Detective Chief Superin- 
tendent John Ogg. one of the 
first officers at the school on 
March 13. indicated that the 
slaughter could have been 
much worse. 

Hamilton at one stage left 
the gym to fire outside. One 
teacher was grazed by a bullet: 
a boy, fired at through the gym 
window, was hit "by flying 
glass. 

He shot at the class of pri- 
mary seven and their teacher. 
Mrs Kay Gordon. Hamilton's 
bullets passed straight the class- 
room, said Mr Ogg. 

One bullet hit a small chair 
near a pupil's desk. Mis Gor- 
don had seen Hamilton firing 
in the gym on the 28 pupils of 
primary one and their teachers. 
She told her own pupils to get 
down on the floor. 

Mercifully for the people of 
Dunblane, they arc still alive. 

In a statement read out to 
the inquiry, assistant teacher 
Mary Blake, who sustained 
four wounds to the head and 
legs- said: "I was hit on my head 
and was hurting. 

“Something terrible was 
happening. The screams 
seemed to be inside my head. 
Children were running around, 
hysterical, blood was splat- 
tered everywhere.” 

One child lying to her in (he 
score, said “What a bad man.” 

Killed in minutes, page 4 


Northern Ireland and Israel: Two elections bom of violence, overshadowed by the fear of turmoil to come 

Extremism 


is likely to 


win again 


DAVID Me KfTTRlCK 

Ireland Correspondent 


Sadly for the British govern- 
ment, the plain fact is that elec- 
tions in Northern Ireland 
produce, more often than not, 
bad news for those who hope for 
harmony, agreement and rec- 
onciliation. Very often they 
have generated messages un- 
welcome to London; and today 
ministers must have the sinking 
feeling drat the same thing may 
happen again. . 

This election, to create a 
110- strong forum to pave the 
way for all-party talks, was 
billed as the gateway to talks, an 
expression of the democratic 
will which would serve as a pre- 
liminary for far-reaching peace 
negotiations. But that was when 
there was an IRA ceasefire: now 
there is none, and unless one 
appears soon, the talks set 
for 10 June look like being 
severely limited in their scope. 

Worse than this, from Lon- 
don's point of view, is the fact 
(hat support for the extremes 
seems to be holding.up welL 
The Rev Ian Paisley is on the 
electoral rampage, while there 
is no sign that Sinn Fein is 
losing ground. This is not a 
promising basis for talks. 

The election was asked for by 
David Trimble, the newish and 


elec torally untested leader of 
the Ulster Unionist Party, and 
was called despite angry 
nationalist protests. His Union- 
ist opponents sense some dis- 
may in the Trimble camp (hat 
they, rather than be, will bene- 
fit from it - “We're making 
Trimble tremble.'’ one of his 
rivals gloated. 

The results^ to be declared to- 
morrow, may yet confound 
everyone, but it has to be said 
that most of the electoral sur- 
prises of the past have not been 
pleasant - not a single poD is re- 
membered by the moderate 
centre as a success. Rather, it 
has been a story of a steady 
diminution of the middle 
ground. 

Elections tend to expose the 
grim geology of Northern Ire- 
land politics, with a smallish 
island layer of middle-ground 
moderation forever pressed be- 
tween the tectonic plates of 
Unionism and nationalism. And 
Mr Paisley is always around to 
provide spectacular, and |en- 
erafly highly effective; vnlcanmn. 

Countries, like South Africa 
can find elections uplifting and 
even joyous, occasions, but in 
Northern Ireland the prevailing 
sense is of the voters nudging 
to the polls to do their tribal 
duty, an exercise in keeping the 
other side out rather than 



Frail peace 
may now be 
lost forever 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 




affirm wig 3 fejth in democratic 
processes. 

Unionists have traditionally 
liked elections, confident as 
they are that on a straight head- 
count they always win. But of 
late Unionist politicians com- 
plain that some of their people 
have become cynical and dis- 
illusioned with elections, and 
increasingly stay at home. 

Nationals, t>y contrast, have 
become increasingly organised, 
with both Sinn F%m and John 
Hume’s Social Democratic and 
Labour Party building formi- 
dable machines. TVo years ago, 
Mr Hume startled Mr Paisley fcy 

almost mashing his tradition- 
ally gigantic European vote; 
Sinn Fein, meanwhile, notches 



plates 

slowly, but they do move. 

The history of elections re- 
flects the history of the Uoubles: 
the 1969 victory for Bernadette 


Devlin, which showed nation- 
alists could win elections: the 
meteoric rise of Mr Paisley, who 
captured a Westminster seat in 
1970 and has held it since; the 
fragmentation of Unionism; 
the rise of Sinn Fein as an elec- 
toral force in the early 1980s. 
Soberingly, there have been 
two by-eiections resulting from 
the murders of politicians. 

But very often the real focus 
of events has Iain elsewhere - 
in Anglo-Irish talks and, most 
of all, in the back streets’ ter- 
rorist war. Elections themselves 
have made no apparent contri- 
bution to banishing the gunmen. 

But this time there could yet 
be a happy ending. Once the 
election, is out of the way 
some way might be found of re- 
assuring republicans that the 
talks will be for real, and not 
simply about ERA aims de- 
commissioning. There might 
then be another ceasefire. 

Sean O’ Callaghan, page 19 


The Israeli election campaign 
started when Yigal Amir fired 
his pistol into the back of 
Yitzhak Rabin, the Israeli 
prime minister, six months ago. 
Shimon Feres, who succeeded 
him, could have called an elec- 
tion then and won it. He de- 
cided to wait He expected the 
situation to become calmer. 

Instead it grew worse. Since 
last November there has been 
a shocking act of violence almost 
every month. In February and 
March suicide bombs lolled 63 


people in Israel and in AprO al- 
' in Israel's 


most 2ffl people died i 
bombardment of Lebanon. 

Will the election yesterday 
end the cycle of violence? It bas 
been presented in ample terms: 
on the left Shimon ftres, the ar- 
chitect of the Oslo accords, 
committed to continuing the 
peace process. On Lbe ri^ht 
Benjamin Netanyahu, his rival 
from the Likud party, intent on 
smothering any agreement with 
the Palestinians by expanding 
Israeli settlements. 

It is not tbat simple. While it 
has been a tight race between 
Mr Peres and Mr Netanyahu, it 
has been dear for weeks that the 
centre-left coalition commit- 
ted to negotiations with the 


Palestinians, which won the 
election in 1992, would not get 
a majority this time around. 

This happens at a time when 
negotiations between Israel and 
the Palestinians have readied a 
critical phase. Most Israelis 
wanted to pull out of the slums 
of Gaza and the Palestinian 
towns of the West Bank. But 
next month talks are to begin on 
Jerusalem. Israeli settlements 
and frontiers. These are issues 
which deeply divide Israelis. It 
is not likely that any government 
which emerges from this elec- 
tion w£U offer terms that the 
Palestinians can accepL 

As a real political process. 
Oslo is already dead. The 


"peace process” has become a 
slo 


slogan without substance. 
It was always vulnerable because 
it was drawn out over such a 
long period and could always be 
derailed by a bomb. But what 
truly doomed it was that neither 
side has got much out of it on 
the street. 

Israelis may say that Yasser 
Arafat, the Palestinian leader, 
is lucky to have got any thing 
The balance of power in the 
region is against him. He has no 
military option. The US has 
abandoned its former mediat- 
ing role for uncritical support of 
Israel and Mr Peres. 

TURN TO PAGE 2 


QUICKLY 


Lyrical approach 


A new set ol non-jingoislie 
-varies has been commissioned to 
'accompany Beethoven's “Ode 
To Joy”, the BBC's theme 
music for Euro 96. Page 3 


Men of conscience 

Oxford University’s women 
students get fewer top-class 
degrees than men. possibly 
because they are more consci- 
entious. PbgpS 
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Fish: Fury over plans to limit catches Beef: EC chief attacks Britain Milk: Chemical row breakthrough 

Trawler fleet could be halved 


KATHERINE BUTLER 

Brussels 

Relations between Britain and 
Brussels were under renewed 
strain last night alter it emerged 
that the British fishing fleet will 
have to he halved over llie next 
seven years if radical plans to 
protect Europe's dwindling fish 
stocks tabled by the European 
Commission are ratiGed. 

Emma Bonino, the fisheries 
commissioner, won agreement 
yesterday from the 20-member 
executive to propose fleet cuts 
over six years of 30 lo 40 p«;r 
cent depending on the species. 

The move comes in response 
to the latest independent sci- 
entific findings which point to 
chronically depleted stocks 
nearing total collapse for some. 
So alarming were their findings 
that the panel recommendcd'a 
total shutdown of salmon fish- 
ing. officials said. Ms Bonino 
there could be no future for the 
fishing industry without (hem. 
"These capacity cuts are ab- 
solutely essential if fishermen 
want a future" she said. 

Euro -sceptic Huy MPs were 
whipped into a fresh lather of 
indignation by the proposals 
with John Redwood, the lead- 
ing Tory Euro-sceptic calling for 
Britain to declare a 200-mile 
Gshing limit, if it failed lo force 
the reform of the Common 
Fisheries Policy. 

The cuts in" the fleet were 
‘■completely unacceptable" said 
David Ham’s, the chairman of 
the Conservative backbench 
fisheries committee. 

"It is out of the question to 
make a reduction of that size. 
That really would be to 
condemn a large section of the 
fleet to oblivion." he said. 

Mr Hams, the MP for St Ives 
in Cornwall, warned it would 
fuel anti-EU feeling. He said: 
“There has got to be a com- 
pletely different approach to the 
Common Fisheries Policy." 

R>r Britain, fleets operating 



Dawn of destruction: Fleets like this one in Newlyn, Cornwall, could be ravaged over the next seven years 


in (he North Sea. the Eastern 
Channel and off the West of 
Scotland will be hit by reduc- 
tions for cod. haddock, whiling 
and saithe trawlers all fixed at 
40 percent - the bulk of which 
must be achieved by the end of 
1999 and the remainder by 
20U2 . Cuts for herring and 
mackerel fleets are also 40 per 
cent although they will be more 


evenly phased over. Off Corn- 
wall and in parts of the Irish Sea 
the cuts for all except haddock 
and whiling were 40 per cent. 

The plan, which must still be 
agreed by the fisheries ministers, 
requires' the “decommission- 
ing" or scrapping of trawlers on 
a massive scale combined with 
new curbs such as limits on the 
number of days fishermen can 


put to sea. Britain is already well 
behind schedule in meeting 
existing fleet reductions. 

Mrs Bonino'sk proposals in 
theory hit all states’ fleets but 
some such as Spain, Portugal 
and Denmark who unlike 
Britain have exceeded their 
obligations under the existing 
fleet decommissioning pro- 
grammes, will be given credit so 


only face cuts of between 24 per 
cent and 30 per cent. 

EU officials acknowledged 
that the cuts facing British fish- 
ermen would be barsfa but 
claimed this is due to persistenL 
government foot-dragging over 
13 years in which Brussels has 
been fighting a losing battle to 
manage stocks. Britain, they 
said, would not put up funds to 


Photograph: Tom Pilston 


match EU compensation for the 
scrapping of vessels. 

British officials predicted 
that Ms Bonino's proposals 
would be substantially watered 
down in talks due to start on 10 
June when they are put to fish- 
eries ministers. “This is all a 
matter for negotiation, the de- 
cision does not rest with the 
Commission" one said. 


Britain flouting the rule of law, says Santer 


SARAH HELM 

Brussels 

In a concerted effort to bring 
peace in the beef war. Jacques 
Sanler. president of the Euro- 
pean Commission, yesterday 
condemned Britain for holding 
ordinary Brussels business 
“hostage" and appealed for 
calm on all sides. 

“The Commission deplores 
the taking hostage of policy 
decisions which have no link 
with BSE Such an attitude has 
no place in a community based 
on the rule of law." said Mr San- 
ter. in a two-page statement on 
the crisis. 

Mr Santer's stinging rebuke 
to Britain followed the confu- 
sion created in Brussels on 


Tuesday when the Government 
blocked 13 Brussels policy 
measures as part of its attempt 
to retaliate over the beef ban. 

While attacking Britain. Mr 
Santer also sought to rise above 
the fray, urging all member 
slates to help bring an early 
solution to the crisis by backing 
the Commission's proposals for 
a partial lifting of the beef ban. 
The proposals, rejected 10 days 
ago. arc to be discussed again 
by agriculture ministers in Lux- 
embourg on Monday. 

The carefully worded attack 
raised question’s about whether 
the Commission might consid- 
er taking Britain to the Euro- 
pean Court of Justice for action 
contrary to "the rule of law”. 
Article Five of the Treaty of 


Rome obliges all member states 
to "facilitate the achievement of 
the community's tasks" and 
“abstain from any measures 
which could jeopardize the ob- 
jectives" of the treaty. 

Mr Santer said yesterday 
that Britain's disruption was 
“preventing the functioning of 
institutions and blocking the 
progress towards integration". 

The Commission has the 
power to bring infringement 
procedures against any member 
state breaking treaty law. Mr 
Santer's advisers stressed yes- 
terday (hat no such action had 
yet been considered in response 
to the British sabotage cam- 
paign. 

Article Five has never been 
invoked as the sole legal base 



Santer: Attempt to find an 
early solution to beef crisis 

for action against a member 
state, said a senior official. Nev- 
ertheless. the attack may be a 
warning shot to Britain, which 


has launched its own legal chal- 
lenge in the European Court 
against the the legal basis of the 
entire beef ban, the proposal for 
which was drawn up by the 
Commission. 

Questioning Britain’s com- 
mitment to the “rule of law’’ was 
clearly designed to expose the 
hypocrisy of a member state, 
which above all others, pro- 
claims its commitment to legal 
observance of the EU treaties. 
Mr Major has always insisted 
that his campaign of sabotage 
would not be “lie gal". 

The beef crisis has tested Mr 
Santer's leadership qualities 
more sharply than at any time 
since he became president IS 
months ago. The Commission 
has tried to take a moderate 


line, backing measures for a par- 
tial lifting of the ban based on 
scientific evidence, and stress- 
ing that BSE is a community 
problem which also affects 
other member states. 

Yesterday, Mr Santer made 
clear that the Commission will 
continue to back the partial lift- 
ing of the ban on gelatine, tal- 
low and semen, working 
“actively with Britain” to nor- 
malise the trade in beet Mr 
Santer, however, has received 
no thanks for his moderation. 
Britain has carried on regard- 
less with its campaign of sabo- 
tage, while other member states 
- particularly Germany and 
Austria - have refused to com- 
promise, blocking even a par- 
tial lifting of the ban. 
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Brussels demands names 
in baby-brands scare 


GLENDA COOPER 

The Ministry of Agriculture 
will today' give the names of the 
nine brands of baby milk at the 
centre of the chemicals scare to 
the European Commission, de- 
spite steadfastly refusing to do 
so at home. 

The Government was told 
that it had until this morning to 
provide details on the chemical 
contents of the baby milk they 
tested A spokesman for MAFF 
said that as soon as the ministry 
received official notification it 
would give the commission the 
information it required 

The commission wants to 
know the facts about test results 
which looked at levels of ph- 
thalates, linked to impaired 
fertility, so that any risk else- 
where in Europe can be as- 
sessed. In studies by the 
Medical Research Council, ph- 
thalateswere found to damage 
the testicles and reduce the 
sperm counts of baby rats. 

BuL Dr Richard Sharp, the 
man who first made the con- 
nection, has tried to calm the sit- 
uation: “1 think these scares 


have no solid foundation,” he 
said an Tuesday. T think the last 
thing mothers should contem- 
plate doing is changing to some- 
thing less appropriate." 

The latest development in the 
baby-milk alert added to 
MAJFFs problems in Europe, 
but a spokesman for the com- 
mission last night ruled out a 
beef-style ban on British baby 
milk. However, an agreed 
mechanism for “rapid exchange 
of information" between mem- 
ber slates exists for the distrib- 
ution of potentially important 
facts about food products on the 
European market. 

The system involves infor- 
mation requested being relayed 
to Brussels within 24 hours - and 
the commission contacted 
MAFF after reading accounts 
of the milk scare in the papers. 

“We will pass the information 
on to all other member states, 
and they wiU decide what to do," 
the spokesman said. “There is do 
directive allowing the commis- 
sion lo impose a ban in this area." 

Meanwhile, for the first time 
since the scare representatives 
from MAFF met with the Infant 


and Dietetic Food Association 
and leading baby-food manu- 
facturers - Cow & Gate. Milu- 
pa, SMA Nutrition and Farleys 
- whose brands have all been 
found to contain phthalates. A 
spokesman for MAFF said that 
officials bad wanted to talk to 
the industry “fairly urgently" and 
would report back to ministers. 

The Government's deputy 
chief medical officer yesterday 
contacted all directors of pub- 
lic health to pass on information 
to GPS, health visitors, com- 
munity health service doctors 
and midwives. He advised that 
parents should not change their 
baby's feeding routine and con- 
firmed “an earlier conclusion 
that there are unlikely to be any 
risks to infant health from ph- 
Ihalate levels in infant formula". 

But Chris Gowdridge, direc- 
tor of the Maternity AJhanrc, said 
she found it “just extraordinary" 
that it took pressure from Brus- 
sels before the Government 
would give out any details. 

“They haven’t learnt the 
lessons of the past." she said 
“Women are more alarmed by 
secrecy than by Information.” 


Israeli poll marks end of Oslo 


FROM RAGE ONE 

For the moment Mr Arafat ap- 
pears grateful for anything he 
can get He can probably keep 
order with 30,000 troops in the 
enclaves he controls. But in the 
longer term a simple truth is 
being disregarded: The differ- 
ences between Israel and the 6 
million Palestinians in theworid 
are not being resolved, which 
was was the intention of Oslo. 

Mr Peres is to blame for 
much of what has gone wrong. 


He was at his best when he 
worked with Rabin who was de- 
cisive but unsubtle: Mr Peres has 
a taste for manoeuvres, but 
seldom acts decisively. A recent 
example was Israel’s bombard- 
ment of Lebanon, with its ex- 
cessive force and unclear goals. 

The tide has already turned 
for Oslo, regardless or whether 
Mr Peres or Mr Netanyahu sits 
in the prime minister's office. It 
is no good Mr Peres blaming 
every bomb and bullet on Iran. 
The dissatisfaction of millions 


of people will express itself 
in violence, if all other forms of 
dissent fail to produce results. 

Mr Netanyahu says he knows 
how to deal with terrorism. 
Ms policy is that if you act tough 
with Arabs, they mil come to 
heel. Diplomats in Tfel Aviv are 
appalled. But in Lebanon last 
month Mr Peres showed that 
in practice his policy is little 
diflferenL The election of 1996 
marks the end of the peace 
process, which the election of 
1992 began. 
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in the retrial of Sera Thornton, accused of 
her husband, Malcolm, retired last night 
_ a verffict after four hours’ deliberation, 
two-and-a-hatf week trial at Oxford Crown Court 
tteHho^tcnu 39, stabbed her husband once 
•T: tfcrougb the chest as he lay drunk on the sofa at their 
V^dare- in Atfrerttone. W^nrickshire. She denies murder. 

-P^ TIw Coart-of Appeal ordered the retrial last year after 
1 f Tbqnitorrliad served five years in jail 

Mr Justice- Scott-Baker told the jury there were three 
‘ posabie Veidicts.vguIlty of murder, guilty of manslaughter 
and not guilQ' of any offence. He told tire jury they were 
- - entitied to loofcat pi^ons conduct in the marriage and 
- ; foe fact that 44-ydar-old Malcolm was an alcoholic. 
Tbortto on bail since the Court of Appeal 

. hearing last y^r. The trial was adjourned, until today. - 


have decreased 

I in Eng^d and.^es, according to a report published 
ty the Environment Ageocyyesferday. For the third year 
b-a row, the number dropped significantly in 1995. 

7 Vlastyear &ere was a drop of. 13 per cent in the 
number of seiridus pollution mcideuts, and between 
1990 and 1995 there. was a 70 percent drop. 

The Environment Agency. took over the responsibilities 
' of its predecessors - the National Rivers Authority, Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate of Pollution and the Waste 
Regulation^ ^Mtlrarities- in April; ' 

Friends of the Earth welcomed the report, but a 
spokesman. Roger LiUey, said: “There are a still a 
. number of serious concerns about the purity of vraier 
in bur rivers and the health of a grbat many of our 
-'.rivers is in qqqstkHj. : " -• 

Ttennefa Cole, the five-year-old orphan brought to 
.1 Britain fora life-saving operatiem, bade l earful 
farewell yesterday as she returned to Sierra Leone. She 
. arrived, three weeks ago for to hayc a bullet removed from 

- behind her eye at the -Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. 

She lost the right in her right eye and was left partially 
deaf after being shot in the head with the bulle t, which 
fobbed in ter skutL Tehheh; who also lost her parents 
-. dirnng foeovS war in Sierra Leone, looked overwhelmed 
_and confused a* she prepared to fly home. 

• t Coio nel Mark Cook, of the Hope and Homeless - 
: charity, said: ^he is rather overawed by. thc whole 

- trauma. She has suffered terribly." 
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in charge of British Uiurism. David 


tfay pat i 

Quamity, 54; was appointed chairman of both the British 


T bnris t Authority arid the English Tourist Board far 
-Virginia Bottomley, Secretary od State for National 
Heritage, and wiU receive £54,000 for working a three-day 
week. Mr Quarmby will replace Adele Biss, whose 
contract was not extended by Mn Bottomley, amid 
rumours of acrimony between them. 
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Brighton rocks as vintage Vespas hit the seafront 


:.£V: • •• • ■ 

Photograph: Edward Sykes 


nic cicirni 

It could be 1966. But this was 
Brighton sea-front yesterday, 
the air filled with raucous en- 
gines and the heady smell of 
Castrol and Sflkolene. 

Dozens of vintage Vespas 
and Lamb ret las were in the 
south-coast resort revisiting the 
scene of the pitched battles 
between mods and rockers 
which inspired Pete Tbwnsend's 
Quadrophenia, the rock opera 
which wfl] be performed next 
month at a huge open air con- 
cert in Hyde Park, London. 

The remnants of The Who 
will recreate the 1960s with 
scenes filmed yesterday in 
Brighton as the backdrop. 
Sporting high aerials and scores 
of chromed wing-mirrors and 
headlamps, flie scooters rode in 
light, formation through the 


town, drawing puzzled stares. 
The parka-clad riders came 
from scooter dubs throughout 
the south of England, and were 
assembled by the Vespa dub of 
Britain. 

This summer, scooters are 
back. With today’s new two- 
wheelers, being cool is easy. Ask 
Oasis, Blur’s Damon Albarn or 
Bono of U2, all proud - if 
slightly wobbly - owners of 
lLaljet Velotiferos. the latest 60s- 
retro Italian machines. Paul 
Weller, however, now the 
grandfather of the mod scene 
despite being a mere 30-some- 
thing, insists on a Lambrettal 

Quadrophenia, the stray of 
Jimmy, the mod with a raulti- 
ple-personality disorder, will 
be played live to a sell-out 
crowd in London at the end of 
June. The Who are reforming 
to play the one-off concert in aid 


of the Prince's Trust. On giant 
screens above the Hyde Park au- 
dience scenes of vintage Vespas 
and Lambrettas being ridden 
along the Brighton sea-front wfl] 
help tell Jimmy's story. 

On the same bill as Pete 
Townsend and Roger Dal trey, 
though not appearing m 
Quadrophenia , will be Eric 
Clapton and Bob Dylan. Quite 
what Dylan, the old croaker, 
would make of today’s scooter 
scene is impossible to guess. But 
for thousands of old Vespa and 
Lambretta owners, singing 
along nostalgically to Beil Bey, 
the days when you could buy a 
classy suit for £40, head down 
to Brighton for a long weekend 
and throw deckchairs at a rock- 
er will be fondly remembered. 

Quadrophenia - the 1979 
film of the rock opera, starring 
Sting — sparked massive re- 


newed interest in the scooter 
scene. By 19S6 up to 15,000 
scooterists would congregate in 
Brighton, Scarborough, Weston- 
super-Mare and Skegness every 
bank-holiday weekend. 

As with London's debu- 
tantes, scooterists had their 
Season too. From Easter until 
late-September, the arrival of 
scooterboys and girls in army 
greens, and mods in their ton- 
ic suits, loafers and parkas 
could cause shops to be board- 
ed up, pubs to shut down and 
camp rites to empty. 

But for a new generation of 
scooter riders, captivated by 
Martha Reeves and the Van- 
del] as or the latest techno 
sound, Quadrophenia says being 
sharp on two wheels is back in 
style. “Keeping the Ruth", as 
they used to say, has never 
been easier. 




The way they were: Mods and rockers, watched by police, meet In Folkestone In 1969 


news 

Cabinet 
rivals 
fight for 
Koreans 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

The rivalry between two British 
Cuhinet ministers last night was 
d aimed to be putting at risk plans 
by a Korean company to invest 
£lhn in u microchip plant in 
Britain, creating 4.00(1 new jobs. 

Posturing by William Hague. 
Secretary of State for Wales, and 
Michael Forsyth. Secretary of 
Slate for Scotland, is itllcged to 
have delayed a decision % LG 
International (formerly Lucky 
Goldstar; on investment in u new 
semi-conductor plant. 

Mr Hague, on the wet wing 
of the Tory party, has been liv- 
ing to entice the company to in- 
vest in Wales. Mr Forsyth, a 
Thatcherilc ring-winger", was 
yesterday using his rival charms 
in Korea to persuade the in- 
vestors to plump for Scotland. 

“There is some political pos- 
turing going on which Is getting 
in the way of the question of 
LG's inward investment in the 
UK." a source dose to the pro- 
ject said. 

The stakes were raised two 
weeks ago when it was report- 
ed on the BBC that LG had de- 
cided to site their proposed 
plant in Wiles. That was seen by 
the source as a “politically mo- 
tivated*' leak. The source said 
there were “unhelpful" signs of 
tension between the rivals. 

The company has not been in 
touch with either the Welsh De- 
velopment Agency or Scottish 
Enterprise since the BBC re- 
port, although a decision was ex- 
pected a month ago. 

Mr Forsyth has been in the 
Far East since last week, when 
he secured two Japanese busi- 
ness investment schemes offer- 
ing 200 jobs in Scotland. He was 
able to clinch a deal for invest- 
ment by another Korean in- 
dustrial group. Shin Ho Tech, to 
build a £9m computer monitor 
assembly planL in Scotland. An- 
nouncing the deal, Mr Forsyth 
appeared to fire a shot across 'Mr 
Hague's bows. He said he was 
“determined" that it would be 
followed by other Korean firms. 

However. Mr Hague and Mr 
Forsyth may fight each other to 
a draw. There were reports 
that LG may split their plans 
with a microchip plant in Scot- 
land and a manufacturing and 
assembly plant in Wales. 


Who us? Plane fracas 
is kicked into touch 


STEVE BOGGAN 

The Football Association 
reacted with scepticism yester- 
day to claims by Cathay Pacif- 
ic that something so hard as a 
television screen could have 
been damaged by the boot of an 
England player. 

While the airline submitted 
a £5,000 bill for two such 
screens smashed during the 
team’s flight home from Hong 
Kong, the FA expressed aston- 
ishment at the thought that 
drunkeu players could have 
been responsible. __ 

The England manager Terry 
Vbnables promised a full inquiry 
yesterday, but not before MPs 
had called for those responsi- 
ble to be kicked out of the squad 
before the start of next month's 
Euro 96 championships. 

According to early reports, 
the two screens, measuring 6in 
square and located in seat arm- 
rests. were damaged at the end 
of a drinking and card -playing 
session in the upstairs “bubble" 
section of the Cathay Pacific 
Boeing 747 during the flight 
home on Tuesday morning. A 
tabic was also reported to have 
been broken. 

Inevitably, the first man ac- 
cused of causing the damage 
was Paul Gascoigne, who was 
known to have been celebrating 



his 29th birthday. A high spir- 
ited Gascoigne later apologised 
for upsetting a stewardess after 
an altercation. 

Neither the FA nor Cathay 
Pacific would name Gascoigne 
as the culprit His agent. Mel 
Stein, said Gascoigne would not 
comment 

The airline reported the 
damage to Scotland Yard, 
which promised to conduct an 
investigation, and yesterday the 
FA was shown a bill for £5,000. 

Russell Stenhouse, 

spokesman for Cathay Pacific, 
said: “It will cost us that much 
to repair the damage. We wait- 
ed for about eight hours after 


the plane landed so we could re- 
port the incident to the police 
and get engineers on lx>ard. 
They examined the damage 
and established that h had aot 
been caused accidentally. It 
was done with intent" 

The FA sought to play down 
the fracas yesterday and 
promised that Venables would 
cany out “face to face" inter- 
views with the players before 
taking action. Despite evidence 
relating to the damage, it issued 
said: “The Football Association 
is very concerned by some ex- 
aggerated media comments to- 
day in connection with the 
behaviour of the England team 
on its return journey. 

“At this stage it is by no 
means clear who was 
responsible. Then, whatever 
action is needed will be taken." 

It seems likely that Venables 
will resist calls to suspend those 
responsible. particularly 
because the Uefa deadline for 
replacing players passed yes- 
terday. However, that did not 
stop a number of MPs calling for 
them to be punished. 

John Carlisle, vice-chairman 
of the Conservative Party's 
backbench sports committee, 
said: “This has happened at a 
time when obviously we are 
worried about what is going to 
happen over the next few weeks 


when the competition gets un- 
der way. It sets a terrible ex- 
ample. The culprits should be 
identified, publicly exposed and 
thrown out of the squad at 
once. And if that includes Paul 
Gascoigne, then so be it." 

Venables is not likely to con- 
duct his interviews until next 
week, by which time much of the 
furore may have died down. 

■ Residents in the North-east 
of England were invited to 
“shop a yob" last night with the 
publication of about 100 pho- 
tographs of unidentified sus- 
pected soccer hooligans, writes 
Jason Bennetto. 

The pictures in the Newcas- 
tle Evening Chronicle were from 
security videos of crowds run- 
ning amok in the centre of 
Newcastle following the failure 
of the city’s team to win the Pre- 
mier League earlier this month. 

As part of a clampdown on 
football violence in the run up 
to Euro 96 the police have 
launched a wide ranging oper- 
ation to identify and prosecute 
the Newcastle hooligans. 

The pictures, some of which 
will also be shown on regional 
television, show faces in sharp 
detail. As well as spreading the 
pictures across two pages, the 
Evening Chronicle urges its 
readers to “Shop A Yob”. 

Jim White, page 19 









Beethoven loses after extra rhyme 


DAVID LISTER 

As John Major marches with a 
new boldness against Europe, 
the BBC is trying to hold Eu- 
rope together by commission- 
ing strict ly non-jingoislic words 
ni accompany the theme music 
for its coverage of Euro 96. 

The Corporation is alreatfy 
facing criticism for choosing a 
German, well Beethoven, and 
his "Ode To Jov" from the 
Ninth Symphony, as the anthem 
for the European football 
championships. It has now com- 
.jnissioned a new translation of 
Be German words which is 
“non-jingoislic and broad- 
band”. ' 

The words to be sung on tele- 


vision every night to 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony 
have been obtained by the In- 
dependau and are in the best 
Eurofile tradition. 

John Wfl] an, head of music 
at BBC Worldwide, commis- 
sioned the translation from a 
journalist, who doesnot want to 


be named, after deciding the 
original words by Schiller 
sounded stilted and were inap- 
propriate for a football • pro- 
gramme. Schiller's verses talk of 
“daughters of Elysium," a 
phrase which may not roll trip- 
pingly off the tongues of sup- 
porters at Wembley. 


Sing a song of joy and freedom, singe so njg of brother- 
hood/Stand end cheer and lift your spirit, fell as proud as 
heroes shoukUGtorious nations, celebrations, join an ode to 
Joy and peace/Sing wtth passion, sing with feeling, match the 
best that ethers could. 

Sing a song of understand^ slogan anthem to the freefSmg 
a song which has no ending, revel in ffs poetij/Gtorfous 
nations, celebrations, Join an ode to joy and peace/Mighty 
voices ring triumphant round the world in unity 


Mr WTllan gave the writer two 
translations - one of the origi- 
nal Schiller and one a bowd- 
lerised version done by Sir 
Hany Secombe some years ago. 
The writer’s brief was to adapt 
them into "non-jingoislic and 
broad-based verses which relate 
to the euphoria surrounding a 
pan-European event". 

Mr Wfllan said yesterday that 
those making a fuss about the 
use of Beethoven as a theme for 
Euro 96 had forgotten that the 
Ninth Symphony was original- 
ly commissioned by the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. 

The new words are sung by 
the BBC Symphony Orchestra 
with the music being played by 
the BBC Concert Orchestra. 
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Dunblane: ‘A man came through. I was going to 
ask what he wanted. He started to shoot at me’ 



Happy children cut down in a 


JAMES CUSICK 


Thomas Hamilton prepared 
for the massacre at Dunblane 
primary school with an obses- 
sive precision. According to 
the stark, clinical derails pre- 
>emed > eMerday on the Erst day 
of the inquiry before Lore! 
Cullen. Hamilton arrived ai 
(he .school with enough ammu- 
nition and weapons to wipe out 
the entire school. He may also 
haw attempted to cut o'ff (he 
school's telephone system, iso- 
lating it from the outside world 
and possible help. 

Hamilton's main target may 
have been the assembly haJI. 

Police firearms expert, Mal- 
colm Chisholm, described to the 
inquiry the arsenal which 
Hamilton carried into the school 
gym to murder 16 children and 
their teacher on 13 March. 

Inside a camera bag. on four 
holsters around his body and in 
two body pouches, Hamilton 
carried a total of four guns and 
745 rounds of ammunition. 
There were two Smith and 
Wesson revolvers and two high- 
powered Browning pistols. He 
was dressed in black, with a dark 
hat. and wore spectacles. Spe- 
cialist muffs covered his ears to 
deaden the noise of his 
weapons. The preparation was 
clinical and fastidious. 


Seven times during the car- 
nage Hamilton loaded and re- 
loaded one of the Browning 
pistols. It took 9mm Luger 
cartridges. 

The cartridges are sold with- 
out any indication on them to 
show top or bottom. Hamilton 
had put his own mark on them 
to speed up loading. He had also 
loaded the cartridges in a pre- 
cise sequence, using four dif- 
ferent kinds of bullets. 

Asked by the Lord Advocate, 
Lord Mackuy of Drumadoon 
whether he had ever come 
across "such a loading mix- 
ture" of bullets, Mr Chisholm, 
a scenes-of-orime officer with 
Tayside Police, and who previ- 
ously served in Strathclyde Po- 
lice "for 30 years, said: “1 have 
never encountered this in all my 
years.” 

Beginning at 9 .37am. Hamil- 
ton fired a total of 1U5 shots. In 
police tests, it is estimated the 
Browning would take, if con- 
tinuously fired. 5U.4 seconds to 
shoot 105 rounds. 

When Hamilton started to 
fire inside the gymnasium. 
Eileen Hamid, Dunblane's 
part-time physical education 
teacher, was the first to face di- 
rectly the strange man dressed 
in black. Only minutes before, 
she had been laying out equip- 
ment across (he gymnasium 
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Lord Cullen arriving for the Dunblane inquiry and (right) Thomas Hamilton 


Main photograph: Colin MacPherson 


floor benches, ropes, mats. 
Outside the door of the gym, 27 
young children dressed in their 
PE kh were jumping up and 
down with excitement. 
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There was no emotion in 
Mrs Hamid’s voice as she calm- 
ly told the inquiry: “The wee 
ones were always excited. I told 
them to stand, spaced out 
throughout the gym. With them 
was their teacher, Gwen May- 
or. She was to be relieved in a 
few minutes due to a meeting 
with the headmaster.” Mrs 
Mayor's diary was laid out on 
a bench. A child’s spectacles 
were neatly placed beside them. 
Mazy Blake, Dunblane's teach- 
ing assistant, was with the group. 

Mrs Hamid said she became 
aware of the gym doors open- 
ing. “A man came through, he 
took a couple of steps. I was go- 
ing to ask what he wanted. He 
started to shoot at me.” She 
raised her arms and Hamilton 
began to shoot indiscriminately. 
Mrs Hamid was shot in the 
arms and chest She said she had 
been in shock and could not 
comprehend what was hap- 
pening. She had stumbled to- 
wards the open store area of the 
gym. 

Hamilton’s fire was rapid, 
continuous. He did not sop. As 


she lay in the store area she was 
aware that injured children and 
Mis Blake, also shot, had fol- 
lowed her to the store area. 

In the inquiry ball, the mon- 
itors showed maps of the school 
and its interior. Diagrams of the 
gym area revealed that Hamil- 
ton had taken up three three dif- 
ferent positions while he fired 
at the children. He had spread 
his fire when he first came into 
the gym. Then he walked to the 
middle of the gymnasium and 
fired more rounds. He walked 
to the end of the gym, turned 
and began firing back down the 
gymnasium. 

David Scott, one of Dun- 
blane's art teachers, was look- 
ing down from his classroom 
into the gym. He saw Hamil ton 


shooting. A young pupil who 
was sent out to find a pair of 
scissors also looked into the 
gym. Hamilton saw him and 
fined out through the gym win- 
dow. The boy was hit by flying 
glass. 

At the top end of the gym 
Hamilton pushed open the nre 
doors and stood looking at the 


nearby Portacabin classrooms 
and the school’s main building. 
He was looking directly at the 
cloakroom and library. 

One of the first detectives to 
arrive at Dunblane, Detective 
Chief Superintendent John 
Ogg, described the series of near 
misses that could have increased 
the numbers murdered at the 
school 

Mr Tweddo, a teacher, walk- 
ing along the lower corridor of 
the main building, was grazed 
in the head by a bullet as 
Hamilton, now outside the gym, 
fired. He fired again at the class- 
room belonging to the prima- 
ry seven class taught by Mrs 
Gordon. She had noticed 
Hamil ton in the gym and or- 
dered her class to get down on 
the floor. Ch Supt Ogg 
described her decision as 
“fortunate”. 

Nine bullets were fired at the 
Portacabin classroom of primary 
seven. Some bullets passed 
straight through the classroom 
walls. Ch Supt Ogg said: “One 
of the bullets went through the 
back of a chair.” 



Hamilton returned to the 
gym. He fired again down the 
hall. But then he stopped. He 
switched the Browning into an- 
other hand and lookout one of 
fie two Smith and Wesson re- 
volvers. About five seconds 
passed, according to the teacher 
looking down into the gymna- 
sium. Hamilton put the barrel 
into his mouth and fired, blow- 


ing a hole through the top of! 
head. It blew him off his fei 
on to the wall of the gym, aj 
he fell on his back! 

In front of him where or 
minutes earlier there had be* 
27 eager, happy five- and si 
year-olds and three adults reai 
to teach them there were 1 
murdered bodies and a class t 
injured and terrified survivor 
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The British Shooting Sports 
Council yesterday argued 
against a complete ban on the 
possession of firearms. And on 
the first day of the inquiry into 
the Dunblane shootings, it 
urged Lord Cullen not to dis- 
miss the current gun laws out of 
hand as ineffective. 

Speaking about the written 
evidence it had submitted to the 
inquiry, Patrick Johnson, sec- 
retary of the British Shooting 
Sports Council said: “We have 
made a number of positive pro- 
posals to Lord Cullen for in- 
creasing public safety - largely 
through more effective practice 
of the systems and safeguards 
which already exist - without 
putting a complete ban on pos- 
session of firearms of one sort 
of another. The current laws and 
rules should not be dismissed 
out of hand as ineffective.” 

Mr Johnson said that the 
council planned to put further 
evidence to Lord Cullen once his 
hearings had been completed - 
but not to engage in public de- 
bate while he was sitting. 


“Lord Cullen has control of 
the proceedings and his hearings 
are about to begin,” Mr John- 
son said. “It would be wrong of 
anyone to seek to influence the 
outcome by making public state- 
ments about gun control while 
his inquiry is m progress." 

Coinciding with the opening 
of the Cullen inquiry, a report 
by headteachers said yesterday 
that schools should install pan- 


ic alarms, bright lighting, secu- 
rity barriers and prickly bush- 
es to deter intniders,.The 
National Association of Head 
Teachers (NAHT) wili advise its 
members to review their poli- 
cies for ensuring that pupils and 
teachers are safe. 

Walls and fences should be 
low and topped with railings to 
prevent intruders from hiding 
behind them, and impenetrable 


bushes should be planted near 
them to make access more dif- 
ficult, the association's annual 
conference in Ibrquay heard 
yesterday. Visitors should be di- 
rected through just one en- 
trance and if possible the school 
office should overlook it so 
that everyone coming onto the 
site can be seen. 

As well as a repeat of the 
Dunblane tragedy, crisis policies 


Television ‘intrusive’ on grief 


Complaints about the coverage 
of the Dunblane tragedy dom- 
inated the Broadcasting Stan- 
dard’s CoundTs monthly report 
published today, writes Mari- 
anne Macdonald. The BSC up- 
held same, but dismissed most 
of the 25 received 

ITVs early evening news on 
the day of ute massacre was 
among items found to be in- 
trusive of relatives’ grief. 

“No relatives had been in- 
terviewed but the council was 
troubled by the length and de- 


tail of the coverage of families 
waiting for news .. . Shots were 
used of clearly identifiable fam- 
ilies together with the sound of 
their cries of anguish ... The 
council felt this was an unnec- 
essary intrusion." 

The BSC also upheld a com- 
plaint about the coverage of the 
killings by Capital Radio on the 
same day. It felt that the pre- 
sentation of The Way It Is 
magazine programme was “in- 
sufficiently sensitive and failed 
to respond adequately to the 


unique nature of the tragedy”. 

Also upheld were eight com- 
plaints about TTVsNews.^t Ten 
on the day the tragedy oc- 
curred. An interview with 
Agnes Hamilton, the mother of 
the murderer, was found to be 
intrusive and exploited her vul- 
nerability as a victim. 

Tiro complaints about Chan- 
nel 4 - about a documentary on 
acquiring guns Illegally and a 
promotion showing a presenter 
apparently firing into the screen 
-were also upheld. 
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should also cover the possibil- 
ity of bomb threats, terrorism, 
natural disasters or a pupil or 
teacher being taken hostage. 
Emergency procedures should 
be drawn up to include in- 
forming parents, bringing in 
counsellors where necessary 
and making staff aware of the 
effects of post-traumatic stress 
disorder, the report says. 

When a serious incident does 
happen, injured pupQs and staff 
should be visited in hospital and, 
if someone has died, represen- 
tatives of the school should at- 
tend the funeral. 

In such cases, a school should 
consider setting up a memori- 
al or holding a special assem- 
bly. 

David Hart, General Secre- 
tary of the NAHX said that 
more funding was needed to im- 
prove school security. 

“Ws can find hundreds of mil- 
lions [of pounds] to compensate 
beef farmers, but when it comes 
to urgent funding for school se- 
curity the Government doesn't 
seem wilting to act.” 
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. news 

university s results continue to show men achieving more firsts, expert is called in to examine disparity. Louise Jury reports 

Oxford debates 


why women are 
still second best 


-Slalislics which show Oxford 
University’s women students 
get fewer top-class degrees than 
the men may beg the question 
- what is a first-class brain? 

Ruth Deech, the principal of 
St Anne's College, said yester- 
day that the university may 
have to examine what it is 
rewarding when it awards a 
first-class degree. 

As Dr Margaret Spear, an 
educational researcher, arrived 
at the university this month to 
begin a 10-month investigation 
into women's relative under- 
achievement, the reasons were 
being fiercely debated. 

Mis Deech, who came to Ox- 
ford as a student 30 years ago 
and stayed, said the women's 
methodical approach to finals 
might be militating against 
them. 

, ■% “It appears women are much 
more conscientious, very 
careful to get their facts right 
and present the arguments 
beautifully. Men will have a 
brave go at a brand new 
theory. It may be a question of 
style. Which should we be 
rewarding?" 

Although women gain fewer 
firsts than men - 14 per cent 
compared with 23 per cent - a 
higher proportion gain 2:1s and 
fewer female students get 
thirds. 

Standards have improved in 
the past 20 years, but the 
increase in women getting firsts 
has been smaller than the 
dramatic improvement in men's 
results. 


At most other universities, 
apart from Cambridge where fe- 
male students have a similar ex- 
perience to their counterparts 
at Oxford, women's perfor- 
mance is similar to men’s al- 
though they still achieve fewer 
firsts. 

Dr Margaret Spear is to 
examine possible causes 
including Oxford’s one-to-one 
tutorial teaching and the 

highly pre ss urised fi ramrna tinnjc 

which assess the degree in 
intensive three-hour papers ai 
the end of the final year. 

Mrs Deech said she thought 
the stress of finals might 
contribute. Her experience was 
that the cleverest women 
undergraduates reacted badly to 
tbe pressure created by the 
expectation of success. 

And Derek Wood QC, prin- 
cipal of the former women’s col- 
lege St Hugh’s, pointed out 
women 20 years ago had to be 
brilliant because there were 
only five women’s colleges com- 
pared with five times that num- 
ber reserved for the opposite 
sex. 

He saw “nothing to choose” 
between men and women as 
they went through their cours- 
es. “You can’t see the women 
struggling against the men. But 
it does seem that a higher pro- 
portion of women don’t do 
themselves justice in 
finals." 

Both heads dismissed claims 
that the disappearance of the 
single sex colleges was to blame. 
Most went mixed partly because 


they were failing to attract the 
best students. 

Undergraduates outside the 
English faculty yesterday had 
their own theories. 

“The teaching staff is very 
male, Oxford is a male do- 
main. Two of my tutors are bla- 
tantly misogynist,'* said one 
23-year-old finalist. 

A first-year, aged 19, said 
most tutors tried not to be sex- 
ist but were “vaguely unen- 
lightened” without remising iL 
“And one tiring you do twig very 
quickly is women are in the 
minority.'’ 

About 44 per cent of under- 
graduates are female but few- 
er than sewn per cent of the 
professors are. As a first is now 
almost obligatory to win post- 
graduate funding, Oxford 
women's failure to win them 
reduces their chances of 
becoming academics. 

Joanna lnnes, who chairs 
the university’s equal opportu- 
nities committee, said they 
needed to narrow down the cur- 
rent ideas about what was 
wrong. 

And Dr Spear, who has pre- 
viously investigated gender dif- 
ferences in schools, said she 
hoped to be practical “1 think 
it is most productive to con- 
centrate on factors where there 
is a possibility of bringing about 
change." 

Sally Copley, vice president 
(women) of the students’ union, 
welcomed the investigation - 
“although appointing a 
researcher and acting on the 



- Final analysis: Students filing in for exams at Oxford. Some believe the severe pressure may affect women's results Photograph: Brian Hams 
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- results are quite different 
s things." 

But there were also words of 

- reassurance for women. Mrs 

- Deech said she believed they 
: often gained more from their 
c time at Oxford than men. “Far 

- too many men spend their 
i university careers having a beer 
t and playing football while 

women do drama and teach 
t orphans in Romania," she said 
, “I always say you should look 

- at people when they are 25 or 
i 30. There is more to life than 
: just getting a first" 


Dorrell pledges more beds 
and nurses for sick children 


UZHUNT 

Health Editor 

♦ The Government yesterday 
unveiled plans to reduce the 
numbers of seriously sick chil- 
dren being turned away from 
hospital each winter. 

An extra 30 paediatric in- 
tensive care beds and more 
specialist nurses to staff them 
have been promised by the end 

. of the year. A new bed location 
service to help doctors find the 
nearest available paediatric in- 
tensive care bed as fast as pos- 
sible is also planned in time for 
the peak winter period when 
suspected meningitis cases and 
chest infections place extra bur- 
den on an over-stretched 
service. 

An additional £2m was 
allocated for more specialist 
nurses - six are required for 
each intensive care bed, which 
costs £250,000 a year to run - 
and to improve “retrieval" 
services for moving veiy sick 


children to their nearest 
specialist unit 

Overall the number of beds 
nationally is to be increased by 
more than 20 per cent over the 
next four years with 37 new gen- 
eral and specialist intensive 
care beds, and 18 high depen- 
dency beds. There are current- 
ly 196 general and specialist 
intensive care beds and 53 high 
dependency beds in England. 

Announcing details of the 
five-point plan, Stephen Dorrell, 
Secretary of State for Health, 
said that 37 of the new beds will 
be provided within two years. 
, Asked if the extra beds would 
mean children would no longer 
be turned away, Mr Dorrell said 
the announcement would offer 
a “better assurance" of care. 

Medical and nursing groups 
welcomed the news, but they 
said failure to provide new 
money for paediatric services 
would result in cuts elsewhere. 

The Royal College of Nurs- 
ing said it was a “positive ges- 


ture” but in real terms would do 
little to alleviate a long-term cri- 
sis. It was doubtful that enough 
specialist staff - usually d ted by 
hospitals as the biggest barrier 
to opening new paediatric 
intensive care beds - could be 
found to run the new beds in the 
short-term. “There is no pool of 
trained staff waiting to be 
employed that we are aware of,” 
a spokesman said. 

Harriet Harman, Labour's 
health spokeswoman, accused 
the Government of “shirting its 
responsibility” by refusing to teH 
hospitals how they are to meet 
the costs of the new beds. 

Hundreds of children in need 
of an intensive care bed had to 
be turned away from major 
hospitals in England last winter, 
prompting widespread mtitism 
of Government policy from 
doctors and patient’s groups. 

The crisis peaked with the 
death of 10-year-old Nicholas 
Geldard. He suffered a brain 
haemorrhage at home in Stock- 


port, Cheshire, in December, 
and was ferried, already brain 
dead, to Leeds after hospitals 
in Liverpool, Manchester and 
Sheffield turned him away. 

Foil owing the publication of 
the Geldard inquiry in March. 
Mr Dorrell ordered a report 
into paediatric intensive care 
by the NHS Executive. Thai re- 
port published yesterday, after 
discussions with health author- 
ities and trusts, concluded that 
more beds, specialist staff and 
greater flexibility are needed. 

Mr Dorrell said that paedi- 
atric intensive care was “part of 
the base commitment of the 
NHS" and it was a matter of 
“resource allocations and chok- 
es" by individual trusts to de- 
termine how they would i 
provide the extra beds. The 
NHS could not afford over-pro- 
vision of beds - the annual cost 
of a bed is equivalent to 20 heart 
valve operations - but must be 
able to meet the peaks and 
troughs of demand, he said. 
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Move to split Law Society’s roles 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Legal Affairs Editor 

Moves to break up tbe Law So- 
ciety and give its representative 
functions to a body run by high 
> street solicitors are to be put to 
a vote at the profession's annual 
general meeting next month. 

The decision to throw down 
the gauntlet to the establish- 
ment based at Chancery Lane, 
central London, is the latest 
manifestation of the grassroots 
discontent that propelled Mar- 
tin Mears, the society’s anti-es- 


tablishment president, into of- 
fice last summer. 

Motions about to be tabled by 
the fledgling Solicitors’ Associ- 
ation for the July meeting will 
urge the society to follow the ex- 
ample of the medical profes- 
sion’s General Medical Council 
and British Medical Association, 
under which regulatory and 
professional interests are sepa- 
rated. They make dear the as- 
sociation's intention to seek to 
remove the entire ruling coun- 
cil of the society from office in 
order to achieve this. 


The initiative has been pio- 
neered by John Edge, a 
Bournemouth solicitor and the 
association's founder, and steer- 
ing group member Anthony 
Bogan, who was elected to the 
society's ruling council last year. 

The association has been 
campaigning for an end to 
predatory pricing in con- 
veyancing and an end to the 
conflict between the Law Soci- 
ety’s regulatory functions and 
the survival of small firms. 

A division of responsibilities, 

leaving the society responsible 


for training, admission and con- 
duct while giving the association 
the “trade union" function, 
could be brought about by 
amending the sodety’s charter 
at the AGM. But that would re- 
quire a two-thuds majority at the 
meeting and within die council. 

While the council would be 
expected to veto such a move, 
the association has been advised 
by Michael Beloff QC that it is 
possible to amend the society's 
by-laws to permit it to end tbe 
term of office of afi or any of the 
council members. 
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Le Shuttle’s £49 
fere starts price 
war in Channel 


news 

Royal secret: Restorers at Hampton Court find device for excluding courtiers 


mm* : 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

The long-expected price war for 
crossing the Channel finally 
broke out yesterday with Eu- 
rotunnel anno uncing that its 
main return fare was being 
halved to £129. Five-day trips 
have been reduced to as low 'is 
£49 and other fares have also 
been slashed from 1 June. 

The largest two ferry com- 
panies, P & O and Sterna, im- 
mediately announced that they 
would be matching the cuts, 
even though their brochure 
prices are currently around 
double Eurotunnel’s new fare. 

Eurotunnel operates the Le 
Shuttle “turn up and go” service 
on its trains and is desperate to 
increase its current 40 per cent 
share of the market in order to 
stave off bankruptcy. 

The peak-period daytime 
fare for people going abroad for 


more than five days which is the 
key revenue earner for all the 
cross-Channel companies has 
been reduced by Eurotunnel 


operations. While the ferry 
companies will not be changing 
their brochures, any passenger 
who says when booking with a 
ferry that they can obtain a 
cheaper fore from Eurotunnel 
will be offered a Tnatrbfngprim- 

WhDe simplifying its overall 
fores structure to give just night- 
time and daytime rates. Euro- 
tunnel has launched a new 
Apex fare of £99 for people 
booking at least two weeks in 
advance travelling between 15 
June and 15 July and a dub fore 
aimed at business travellers 
who will get priorily in the 
queues, and goodies such as a 
newspaper and coffee. 

The ferry companies re- 
sponded to the price cuts by ac- 


cusing Eurotunnel of using its 
parlous finan cial state to its ad- 
vantage. Steve Lawrence, 
spokesman for Sea Containers 
which owns Hoverspeed, said: 
“Eurotunnel are effectively 
bankrupt and they are doing this 
just to maximise revenue. They 
are not paying interest on their 
massive debt and this gives them 
a completely unfair advantage.” 

The ferry operators’ anger is 
heightened by the fact that Eu- , 
ro tunnel managers h ad long 
stressed that they would not en- I 
ter into a price war. They argued 
that it would be counter-pro- 
ductive but now, asked to justi- 
fy it, a spokesman for the 
company said: “We’ve been op- 

found^out what our customers 
want They want a simp le fores 
structure.” The company is also 
retaining its policy of veiy low 
prices for duty free goods, again 
squeezing the ferries 1 profits. 
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Bedside tale: Dr Simon Thurley tests the system of pulleys and lock (below) used by George II to exclude courtiers 


Photographs: John Voos 


Ah fares are return for ear and up to 5 people 


Daytime 

Standard 


Le Shuttle 
New Ok! 
£129 £266 

(£109 nights} 


£225-273* 


Hoverspeed 


t £218-328 


£109-164 


p ass enger until 
30 June 
£23 + £4 from 
1 July 

* Price pledge guarantee to match rivaTs fares 


£214* 

(£98 oii sleeted 

sailings) 

£114* 

£16 + £1 per 
extra passenger 


Sadness of King George 
at lack of private rooms 
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Student fined for OJ tape sale 


ROS WYNNE-JONES 

The Oxford Union has fined 
and suspended a student who 
recorded OJ Simpson's con- 
troversial speech to the society 
and sold it to national newspa- 
pers. 

Chris Philp, a second-year 
student at University College, 


was fined £50 for selling a writ- 
ten transcript of die OJ Simp- 
son debate and helping to sell 
an audk) cassette to TV stations. 

Mr Philp, a former commit- 
tee member of the union and 
features editor of the student 
magazine ChenveU, admitted 
both offences to the union’s 
standing committee. 


The union president, Paul 
Kenward, said: “This shows 
that the union is not prepared 
to allow people to record meet- 
ings when they are told it is 
against the rules.” The Oxford 
Union had given Mr Simpson 
an assurance that there would 
be no broadcast media at the 
union debate a fortnight ago- 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Correspondent 

The average Briton today may 
get little privacy, but our prob- 
lems are nothing compared to 
the difficulty George II had in 
getting a bit of peace and qui- 
et with his Queen Caroline. 

Life at Hampton Court in- 
volved constant interruption. 
Even in the Royal bedroom. For 
although George II could lock 
the door, his leading courtiers 
— the equivalent ofthe Prime 
Minister, the Lord Chief Justice, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury 
— ah had keys. They could, ana 
did, walk in unannounced. 

But George n dreamed upa 
solution, which although known 
about at the time, has onfy 
□aw been rediscovered as a 
result of the restoration of the 
palace following the 1986 fire. 

Work recently began on the 
bedroom suites used by George 
n before his death in 1760. As 


the tapestries were stripped in 
the Georgian Rooms -what had 
been Queen Caroline's bed- 
room - experts were surprised 
to notice a knob of brass on the 
door frame and a system of pul- 
leys round the room. 

“We thought. This is really 
weird','' said Dr Simon Thurley, 
curator of the Historic Royal 
Palaces. “We lined up the pul- 
leys and we realised they led 
down to this strange brass 
thing.” 

Mystified as to what the pul- 
leys were for, the curators con- 
sulted the experts for ideas. But 
they drew a blank until some- 
body mentioned a similar gad- 
get used by Queen Victoria at 
Osborne House, in the Isle of 
Wight, to lock herself inside her 
bedroom. 

“It dawned on us that this 
thing at Hampton Court could 
be similar. So we ran a wire 
round the pulleys and put it 
down to the brass thing on the 


door frame, put on a big tassel, 
and it worked,” said Dr 
Thurley. 

It was an extraordinary dis- 
covery, for it revealed as few 
others have in recent years 
how difficult the Royals of past 
centuries found it to be alone. 

This was where the King and 
Queen went to be alone in the 
days when t aking a bath or go- 
ing to the lavatory was a cere- 
monial event attended by the 
Groom of the Stool. 

It is the first time the palace 
has announced its discovery, 
which will be told in full at 
8.30pm tonight in One Fool In 
The Past on BBC2. 

“This bit of surviving tech- 
nology gives one a little window 
into how the kings and queens 
who lived at the palace had to 
struggle to keep themselves 
private,” said Dr Thurley. And 
apparently it worked. For the 
record, George and Caroline 
had eight children. 
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VICTORIAN EASY-FIT 
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British Energy Shore Offer. Lines ore open 24 
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Head teachers’ conference: Blunkett outlines plans to shun ‘progressive’ education for a return to the traditional methods 

Labour goes back to 
basics on teaching 
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FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 


Primary schools would go hack 
to traditional teaching methods 
under a Labour government, 
the party's education spokes- 
man will tell head teachers 
today. 

Spelling out a radical reform 
which will sound more like the 
Conservative policies of the 
past than those of Labour, 
David Blunkett will advocate 
setting by ability, whole doss 
teaching and the old-fashioned 
‘'phonics'' method of teaching 
reading. Group work and the 
idea that children can team to 



read simply through contact 
with books would be frowned. 


David Blunkett: Hans to 
set up a literacy task force 


with books would be frowned, 
he will say. The National Cur- 
riculum would be slimmed 
down so that children would 
concentrate on the “3Rs~ and 
social skills. 

Mr Bluokctt will tell the Na- 
tional Association of Head 
Teachers' conference in 
Torquay that schools have gone 
too far in embracing progressive 
teaching methods - a view for- 


merly held mainly by right- 
wingers. 

As a result, too many children 
are leaving primary school 
unable to read, write and add 
up. In future schools may have 
to meet annual targets on 
pupils' progress. 

Giving further details of the 
plan in an article in today's N't w 
Statesman and Society magazine 
he will say that teachers are not 


being taught to tench rending, 
writing and arithmetic proper- 
ly. or to maintain discipline. 

" “Teaching needs to be not on 
one ideological way forward, but 
on the basis that imaginative 
phonics docs actually deliver 
better than leaving children to 
flounder. Children need to be 
taught how to read in a formal, 
constructive manner,” he says. 

Mr Blunkett will announce 
the formation of a new task 
force on literacy, to be charred 
by Professor Michael Barber, of 
London University's Institute of 
Education. The group will draw 
up guidelines on teaching meth- 
ods which would be issued to 
schools in the early days of a 
Labour government 


The Labour Party's aim is for 
:rv 11-vcar-old child to have 


every 11 -year-old child to have 
a reading age at least equal with 
his or her chronological age 
within IQ years. It will introduce 
testing for live year-olds and 
continuous assessment through- 
out the primary years ia order 
to achieve targets to be set by 
the group. 

The school year beginning in 


September 199S would be des- 
ignated the “National Year of 
Reading" 

Mr Blunkett will praise a 
scheme already set up by the 
Labour London borough of 
Barking and Dagenham, whicb 
teaches maths using the whole 
class methods already common 
in Switzerland Germany and 
the Netherlands. The tradi- 
tional methods used in the 
experiment have proved far 
more successful than more 
modern ones used in many 
schools, he will say. 

Most primary schools use a 
mixture of whole dass teaching 
and group work as well as 
teaching reading both through 
the traditional phonics 
approach and by introducing 
children to books. 

David Hart, general secre- 
tary of the NAHT; said Mr 
Blunkett's drive must be 
matched by extra funding. 

“He is going to have to pro- 
duce a carrot as well as a stick. 
If be doesn't, then his message 
is in grave danger of falling on 
stony ground,” he said. 



Schooldays: Pupis at wok n a London prvnaiy school A new study says dass size can affect their behaviour Phcflafjaph: Geraint Lewe 


Large classes 






‘are damaging 
pupils’ progress’ 
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Zoom lens. Self rimer. Versatile auto flash 
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70W 28-70mm Zoom 
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Zoom lens. Stylish ‘pebble-shaped' design. 
Soft Sash for natural looking portraits. 
Also available in blade. £189.99 





115EX 38-H5mrn Zoom 

Soft flash for narural portraits and dose-ups. 
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Zoom lens and flash. Aluminium casing. 
Also available in black. £219.99 


Pupils' progress is being dam- 
aged by large dasses, according 
to new research published yes- 
terday. 

The finding contradicts a 
recent report by the school 
inspection body, Ofsted, which 
says the quality of teaching is 
more important than the num- 
ber of children in the classroom. 

Academics from the Uni- 
versity of Nottingham say that 
smaller dasses are needed for 
j all age groups, but Ofsted 
argues that dass size is only 
important for infant pupils. 

The authors of a report 
commissioned by the National 
Association, of Head Teadiers 
dismissed the inspectors] find- 
ings as invalid and unreliable. 

Ofsted representatives were 
sent in to schools to look at the 
quality of education and not at 
class size, they said. 

The research, led by Pro- 
fessor Christopher Day, said 
that large classes had an effect 
on pupils’ behaviour and on the 
ability of schools to improve, as 
well as on teachers' workload 
and stress. 

Classes of between 15 and 17 
pupils led to higher standards 
and more positive attitudes to 
learning, particularly among 
pupils from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, Professor Day 
said. 

The professor’s report came 


as government figures revealed 
that four out of 10 primary 
pupils were being taught in 
classes of more than 30 and that 
the numbers were rising. 

Professor Day said more 
research was needed into the 
effects of large dasses on chil- 
dren in this country. 

He added: ‘’Rising class size 
has an effect on the quality of 
opportunity for learning and it 


has a potentially damaging ef- 
fect on the quality of teaching. 

“I think there is too much 
weight given by the government 
to Ofsted reports which are 
about evaluating the quality of 
the school and not about in- 
vestigating the effects of dass 
size." 

A spokeswoman for Ofcted 
said its research was reliable, 
and that it had been based on 
evaluations of 200,000 lessons. 

“The inspection findings 
confirmed that the effectiveness 
of teaching has a more signifi- 
cant influence on pupils' 
achievements than class size 
alone," she said. 

David Hart, general secre- 
tary of the NAHT. said that 
Ofsted should look again at its 
findings and that ministers 
should acknowledge that they 
were flawed. 

“Pupils in smaller classes, 
misbehave less, they partic- 
ipate more, they spend more 
time on tasks and they interrupt 
less," he said. 
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Call to shield snail 


sites from by-pass 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 



135EX 38-135mm Zoom 

Five shooting modes to match your 
subject; Macro, Portrait, Night Portrait, 
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Pressure increased yesterday 
on the Government to ensure 
that the proposed Newbury 
by-pass does not damage a 
snail colony, following a 
recommendation from E ng lish 
Nature to declare part of the site 
a nature reserve. 

At a meeting of its council 

i: " .U r~ 1. • 


earlier this month, English 
Nature, which advises the Gov- 
ernment on wildlife matters, 
decided to recommend the 
Government to set up a “Spe- 
cial Area for Conservation” to 

£ rated two colonies of the tiny 
lesmoulin's whorl snail. This 
would mean that the site would 
be proteded from develop- 
ment under European law. 

Friends of the Earth says 
that two of the eight colonies of 
the snail on the floodplains of 
the rivers Ken net and Lam- 
bourn are affected by the by- 
pass route. The sites were 


140EX 38-140mm Zoom 

The World’s smallest Zoom compact in its 
dass. Five shooting modes to march your 
subject. Stylish aluminium casing. £339.99 





protected when preparatory 
work was carried out earlier this 


year to dear the path of the new 
road. The Department of the 
Environment is thought to be 
looking at ways of ensuring the 
road can be built without dam- 
aging the habitats before mak- 
ing an official announcement 
about English Nature’s recom- 
mendation. 

Alternatively, the Govern- 
ment could press ahead with the 
road irrespective of the damage 
caused lo the habitats, by ar- 
guing that the construction is of 
national economic importance. 

However, Tony Juniper, 
deputy campaigns director of 
Friends of the Earth, said that 
such a decision would be chal- 
lenged in the European courts: 

“If the Government had car- 
ried out a proper environmen- 
tal impact assessment in the first 
place, it would not be in this 
ridiculous position now. TTte 
information now available on 
the snails should have been 
collected earlier and heard at 
the 1988 public inquiry into the 
scheme.” 
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news 

Blessed launches bitter attack on 
‘human le mming s’ of Everest 
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High standards: Brian Blessed after returning from his third failed attempt on Everest Photograph: Edward Webb 


CHARLES ARTHUR 

The highest point on earth is 
becoming the site for the low- 
est common denominator of 
human behaviour, said the 
actor Brian Blessed yesterday, 
after returning from his third 
unsuccessful attempt on Mount 
EvercsL 

He bitterly recounted tales of 
climbers using vacant tents as 
toilets, stealing the provisions 
needed by other teams, and act- 
ing “like h uman lemmings” in 
their desire to reach Everest’s 
29,028-ft su mmi t. 

Mr Blessed, 59, said at a press 
conference in London that the 
mountain “stank of death”. 
“Sixty per cent of the people out 
there hadn't a due what they 
were doing. They had [riimbmg] 
permits like taffeta, but no 
preparation - they were turning 
up with one tent and no [bot- 
tled] oxygen, hoping other peo- 
ple would help them out. 

He railed at what he saw as 
the despoilation of the moun- 
tain, first climbed m 1953, which 
now sees hundreds of attempts 


every year - often by inexperi- 
enced climbers who can afford 
the $65,000 (£43,000) “peak 
fee". “The bodies were every- 
where. An Austrian climber 
said to me, ‘I don’t accept that 
it’s so dangerous up there*. I 
said, if you try to go up for four 
days without oxygen, in two days 
you will be a block of ice. And 
m two days he was.” 

He said that “summit fever” 


Bui Mr Blessed's perspective 
of mountaineering behaviour 
was questioned yesterday by 
Tbm Premice, editor of Clunber 
magazine. “When Edward 
Whymper was making the first 
ascent of the Matterhorn in July 
1865, he and his partners threw 
rocks from the summit at the 
two Italians who were compet- 
ing for the Orel ascent . . ” 
“I'm not condoning such be- 


‘Sixty per cent of the people hadn't a 
clue ... the bodies were everywhere' 


- the desire to reach the top - 
had overtaken some people's 
desire for self-preservation. 

Mr Blessed also bemoaned 
plans for a hotel on the north- 
ern side of the mountain. “It wiD 
have the greatest view on God's 
earth, and then win come the fu- 
nicular railways and then pres- 
surised suits so that tourists can 
go to the top. In the days of Mal- 
loiy and Irvine, in the 1920s, it 
used to be a magic place.” 


haviour, but I think Brian 
Blessed has an over-romantic 
view of mountaineering, said Mr 
Prentice. “The rubbish that 
gets left behind, the stealing of 
things -these are just a reflec- 
tion of some of the problems 
that happen everywhere in so- 
ciety when you get a lot of peo- 
ple together. That's especially 
true in high-altitude moun- 
taineering. which is stressful, 
both mentally and physically.” 


Mr Blessed, a climber with 30 
years' experience, was making 
his third attempt to climb the 
mountain without oxygen. In 
1993 he was forced to turn 
back at 28,200ft. This lime he 
was sent back by the expedition 
leader at 25,200ft when the 
weather worsened. “You have 
to obey the rules of the moun- 
tain.” be said. 

His expedition was being 
filmed by FTN for a Channel 4 
programme to be shown later 
this year. The British climbers 
Alari Hinkes and Matt Dickin- 
son, who was also filming the 
climb, did reach the top. 

Mr Prentice said: “1 think that 
for Brian Blessed to complain 
about tourists is absurd. It's peo- 
ple like him going there and 
making television programmes, 
generating publicity, who keep 
Everest in the forefront of peo- 
ple's minds when they think 
about mountains.” 

Mr Blessed claimed that this 
would be “the last pure film” 
about Everest, and lhaL any 
future expedition would find the 
mountain ruined by visitors. 


Doctors 
alarmed by 

cut in Aids 
funding 


GLENDA COOPER 

Cuts in Aids and HIV funding 
in Britain could lead to a dra- 
matic rise in cases, with the work 
done in containing the epi- 
demic lost the British Medical 
Association warned yesterday. 

The Government’s decision 
to impose a 7.7 per cent cut in 
funding for Aids treatment, 
care and prevention while case- 
loads are expected to go up by 
5.9 per cent would week an 
area of the National Health Ser- 
vice which had been “dramati- 
cally successful” the BMA's 
chairman Dr Sandy Macara 
said, describing it as 'Alice in 
Blunderland” thinking. 

The cut of £10m comes at a 
time when new combination 
drug therapy is being intro- 
duced at an estimated cost of 
£15-20m per year. PACT [the 
National Association of 
providers of Aids care and 
treatment] said the effect would 
be to undermine the care of pa- 
tients, create inequality in treat- 
ment, reduce the availability of 
proven therapies and the help 
given to those at highest risk, 
such as prostitutes. 

Treatment of other s exual ly 
transmitted diseases (STDs) 
could also be threatened ana 
more pressure created else- 
where in the health service, for 
example on doctors treating 
conditions associated with Aids, 
such as pneumonia. 

Professor Anthony Pinching, 
chairman of PACT said yester- 
day: “I think there is a genuine 
risk that we will lose the con- 
tainment (of Aids].” He said 
there were almost 20 million 
cases of HIV infection world- 
wide. and the epidemic was 


growing. He said the funding cut 
had been worked out on the ba- 
as that the projected Aids case- 
load was not as bad as 
previously estimated. The cur- 
rent projection is that there will 
be 3,690 cases of people living 
with Aids the end of 1996 
compared with a previous esti- 
mate of 4,130, and about the 
same number with severe HIV 
disease. 

Professor Pinching claimed 
the real workload was still in- 
creasing by between 6 and 12 per 
cent. “We are being asked to do 
more for less ” be said. “We do 
not think it is possible." 

Professor Michael Adler, an 
epidemiologist and member of 
PACE added: “Services are go- 
ing to have to be cut, compro- 
mised or scaled down.” 

The more would have a “very 
profound effect" on Britain’s 
ability to control the spread of 
HTV infection, he warned. He 
said that in London, where 
there is a concentration of Aids 
care, two centres were not re- 
placing staff as a result of the 
cuts. One had also made 
redundancies. 

But the Department of Health 
challenged PACT'S figures, in- 
ti«rt flcm rrfingtn latest fig- 
ures numbers of people with Aids 
and severe HIV infection in 
England and Wales were pro- 
jected to fall by 10.6 per cent in i 
1996, and 8 2 per cent in 1997. 

“Our money is given on the 
basis of projected cases. That is 
sensible because it means mon- 
ey can be used for other ser- 
vices," a spokesman said. “We 
have provided £185m for the 
cost of treatment and care this 
year plus another £51m for 
prevention.” 


£35,000 for mother 
refused job share 


A mother has won £35,000 be- 
cause her employers refused to 
lei her return to work on a part- 
time basis after the birth of her 
second child. 

Sarah Rolls, 35, of Harpen- 
den, Herts, resigned from IPC 
Magazines when the company 
would not let her work on a Job- 
share basis. 

Ms Rolls’ claim was sup- 
ported by the Equal Opportu- 
nities Commission ana was 
settled on the first day of an 
industrial tribunal bearing, 
when IPC agreed io pay £35.000 
in an out-of-court settlement. 

Ms Rolls said it had been a 
“long hard sk>g H to get die set- 
tlement and added: “1 only 



hope that other people benefit 
frem the action and IPC are not 
so arrogant in the future.” 

Ms Rolls said she had not tak- 
en the action for the money. 
“Long-term financial security 
far outweighs the short-term 
financial gain,” she said. “It’s 
been the p rin ciple. I would 
have preferred to stay in my 
career." 

Ms Rolls worked for IPC for 
six years. She was advertorials 
manager for Essentials and 
Woman and Home magazines 
when she left the company in 
September 1994. She took ma- 
ternity leave for the birth of her 
first child and returned to work 
full-time. Ms Rolls took ma- 
ternity leave for her second child 
but decided die could not com- 
bine full-time workwithher role 
as a mother of two and asked 

to return to weak an a part-time, 
work-share basis. 

Kamlesh Bahl, chairwoman 
of the Equal Opportunities 
Commission, said high-quality 
part-time work was the best way 
for many women to combine a 
career with motherhood. 

She added* “Die commisacm 
would like part-time and job- 
sharing lo be made more ac- 
cessible to women and men in 

management and senior posts." ■ 
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Pluggers 


fall to 


bottom of 


pop chart 


DAVID LISTER 


One of the most influential el- 
ements in the history of pop mu- 
sic - the record plugger- is to 
lose the automatic right of 
access to presenters and pro- 
ducers on BBC's Radio I. 

The station is to move in Au- 
gust from the headquarters it 
has occupied since its birth in 
J 9o7. And the BBC is using the 
move from Egton House in 
Langham Street, London, to 
nearby Yaldon House to 
-change the culture" of the 
station. The higgest change will 
be ending the informal daily 
visits of record plugger*. 

The pluggcrs are easily spot- 
ted. Some wear record compa- 
ny promotional baseball jackets; 
all wear the regulation T-shirt, 
pullover and jeans. And all 
beam with well-practised con- 
fidence. 

They gather for morning cof- 
fee in the reception area at 
Egton House. Radio l's head- 
quarters opposite Broadcasting 
House. They cany the essential 
tools of the trade: a mobile 
phone, a box of soon-to-bc- 
released CD singles, and a pair 
of "thcse-are-gpld-dusl-believe- 
me" tickets for an upcoming 
concert. 

They aim pare notes, practise 
their persuasiveness on the re- 
ceptionist. long-accustomed to 
being Miss Moneypennv Lo the 
record-plugging 007s. then 
saunter down the corridors to 
chat to their favourite DJ. or. 
more usefully, his producer. 

Not all gain entry. Ask any 
p lugger who the two most im- 
portant people are in his life, 
and he will reply: “Clare and 
Gerald." Dare is the recep- 
tionist at Radio I, Gerald the 
security guard. Get on the 
wrong side of them and you're 
back out on the Langham Street 
pavement. 

If pluggers succeed, howev- 
er, thev will meet with a 
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The most 
APRopriate 
way to pay 


If you enjoy spending money but hate wasting it. 
The American Express Credit Card is for you. 
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Modern masters set to sell for £30m as Sotheby’s prepares for the art sale of the decade 


favoured producer and play 
the artist they want lo get on the 
Radio 1 playlist. To push their 
artist on to this list is the 
objective of every plugger. 

Bui the successful plugger 
knows there are other routes to 
success. Gareth Davies, one of 
the most respected members of 
his profession, learned (hat one 
of his clients. Michael Nyman, 
the pianist and composer, has 
a love of football. Today. Nyman 
will be interviewed on a Radio 
1 chat show about his hobby - 
and about his new album. 

Britain has never seen the 
“payola" scandals that some 
pluggers in cahoots with broad- 
casters inflicted on American ra- 
dio in the Fifties, but even at its 
most wholesome the relation- 
ship between plugger. produc- 
er and presenter has tended to 
revolve around perks. 

Mr Davies, however, says 
the days of buying costly meals 
for producers are long gone. At 
Radio 1 they don’t necessarily 
agree. A spokeswoman said: 
“[Pluggers] tend lo hand out 
concert tickets with a chauffeur- 
driven car to take you there and 
back." 

Radio l’s new building will 
have two offices set aside for 
pluggers to meet producers or 
DJs. But the present liberal sys- 
tem will disappear. Appoint- 
ments will have to be made and 
authorised. 

Trevor Dann, Radio 1 head 
nf production, said: “1 don't per- 
sonally see pluggers at all be- 
cause, simply, there arc so many 
I haven’t got time. You have to 
have a contact . . . Goal-hanging 
around Egton House is a crazy 
way of doing it." 

Crazy or not, the pluggers 
may not be the only ones to be 
unsettled by the wind of change. 
Radio l’s managing editor 
Andy Parfitt said: “We arc us- 
ing the move to do a tot of things 
which will completely change 
the culture of the station." 







Hidden letters shed light 
on the lady of the lamp 


National to stage 
a Sunday epic 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Correspondent 


An extraordinary cache of let- 
ters which reveal the clear- 
sighted and lively girl who 
became famous as Florence 
Nightingale, heroine of the 
Crimea, has emerged following 
the death of a distant relative. 

Previously unpublished, the 
letters from the family archive 
include several written by Flo- 
rence when she was as young as 
six. They give girlish accounts 
of court’cases and illnesses but 
show little hint of the vocation 
she would develop in later life. 

One. written to her Aunt 
Patty when Florence was aged 
six or seven, gives a wide-eyed 
but unsentimental account of 
seeing a man sentenced to 
transportation in IS27 - a 
penalty likely to result in bis 
death. 

“We have been twice to 
court, and once to the theatre 
for the first time at Winchester." 
it says. “In mr Borough's court, 
the criminal's court, wc heard 
Snclgrovc’s trial, the man who 
lives at the farm. He has stolen 
beans of mr Eastlcd. of whom 
he is the servant, he was trans- 
ported for 4 years. We also went 
to the cathedral ..." 

The letter, estimated at up lo 
£3.000. continues: “Mr Brent is 
dead, and poor Maria is in 
great grief, and wry ill. There 
are such a quantity [sic | of ap- 
ples. currants and raspberries 
here." 

Florence does, however, re- 
veal an ability to detect malin- 
gerers which must have stood 
her in good stead as a nurse. “Sir 
Charles [hbetson has been here 
with his daughter Laura, aged 
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everything was (tone that could 
be done. “Revd Mother can 
guess what pain this has given 
me, because I cannot pretend 
to say that, when a Superior 
chooses to bring thirteen wom- 
en, where there is only room 
and occupation for not more 


DAVID LISTER 









than four, against all authority 
and advice but that of one RC 


and advice but that of one RC 
priest we consider such a death 
ensuing as a matyrdom but 


The National Theatre in Lon- 
don is to open on Sundays tor 
the first time in its history when 
it presents a 7-and-a-half hour 
production by the Canadian 
director Robert Lepage. 

The marathon performances 
of Seven Streams of the River 


Ota, conceived by Lepage, will 
take place on Saturdays and 


[rather! as a useless sacrifice.” 
The letters form a small pari 





Above: One of the cache 
of letters written by the 
young Florence 
Nightingale (left) which 
form part of the Clough 
Nightingale archive to be 
auctioned next month. 
Total estimate is 
£120,000 to £150,000 


5. and his son Frederick, aged 
7. and their governess. Miss Sal- 
isbury," she confides to her 
Aunt Patty’. “Laura's ancles are 
so weak, that she is not allowed 
to walk about, t hough she can." 

Florence's precision of char- 
acter is also evident in a letter, 
estimated at up to £3.000, to her 
cousin Hilary Bonham Carter. 

“Miss Christie (who perhaps 
you do not know) sends her tows, 
& deisres [sic| to be remem- 
bered to Miss Heath... Aunt 


Pally says, that if she had not 
been ifl, she would have written 
to you, for she loves you very 
much... Miss Christie says that 
Miss Heath is your governess, 
but I say that Aunt Patty is. ._" 
Later letters come from Flo- 
rence in the Crimea. One esti- 
mated at up to £600, asks a 
relation to tell a Reverend 
Mother that “poor Sister 
Winifred died on Saturday of 
Cholera after a few hours at the 
general hospital here - that 


The letters form a small part 
of the Cough Nightingale 
archive, which has been con- 
signed to Phillips for auction on 
13 June with a total estimate of 
£120,000 to £150,000. 

The sale follows the death of 
its owner, Katherine Duff, who 
was related to Florence, and the 
great-niece of Arthur Hugh 
Gough, the Victorian poet who 
died in Florence in 1861. 

Scholars of Gough will be in- 
trigued to learn that many of the 
family papers are unpublished 
and apparently unknown. They 
include Clough’s divinity and 
history schoolbooks from Rug- 
by, originals of the poems he 
wrote for the 1840 Oxford Uni- 
versity Newdigate Prize and let- 
ters of reminiscence written by 
friends following his death. 

Gough showed enormous 
promise as a schoolboy and 
young man, but was tormented 
by reUgtous doubt. He ended as 
his cousin-in-law’s secretary 
and factotum - a job which Lyt- 
ton Strachey disdainfully de- 
scribed in Eminent Victorians as 
“doing up brown paper for Flo- 
rence Nightingale". Gough fi- 
nally found fame as a poet 
after his death - even though 
many blamed Florence for 
working him into an early grave. 


take place on Saturdays and 
Sundays, starting this autumn. 

The performances of the 
epic fable, chronicling the 50 
years since the Hiroshima bomb 
and combining the horrors of 
the bomb with the Holocaust 
and Aids, will start at 3pm and 
indude a one-hour break It will 
be the second longest play stag- 
ed at the National; the record 
belongs to Illuminatas in 1977. 

This autumn's programme, 
announced yesterday, sees the 
return of former National 
Theatre director Sir Peter Hall, 
directing his first plays at the 
theatre since he left in 1988. Sir 
Peter will direct Alan Howard 
in Ranjit Bolt’s new translation 
of Sophocles' Oedipus Plays. Be- 
fore playing at the National the 
Oedipus Mays will be staged in 


DAILY POEM 


Catacomb 


By Christopher Middleton 


I only want to hear the wind in the sycamore. 

To such a height it grew in the garden 
Of that hotel, crumbled long ago. 

I only want to see under the door the thin 
Triangle of ligfit from a lamp that shone 
Day and night, in the passage, burnishing the walls: 
Cool they were to touch, with an odd slant, inward. 


British stars fail to top Hollywood bill 


Though I call out your pretty names, 

I am afraid you have begun to forget me. 
Crooked creatures now, propped against 
This other wait. 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 


British film stars have lost their 
dout in Hollywood Nor one fig- 
ures in this year’s annual rank- 
ing of Hollywood's 25 most 
powerful actors and actresses, 
while only one English director 
makes the film-maker's list. 

Last year Daniel Day Lewis 
and Scan Connery were’ among 
the lop 25 actors listed in fVc* 
mien' magazine, but this year 
they arc conspicuous by their 
absence - as are Emma Thomp- 
son. Jeremy Irons. Jack Nichol- 
son and Hugh Grant. 


In first place is Tom Hanks - 
“whatever he does, the world 
loves" - for hits including Toy 
Story and Apollo 13. Second is 
Toni Cruise for Interview With 
The Vampire and Mission: Imp- 
ossible and third place goes to 
Jim Carrey for “turning piffle 
like Are ientum: When Nature 
Calls into massive blockbusters". 

The list continues with Mel 
Gibson, Kevin Costner, Robin 
Williams, Brad Pitt. Harrison 
Ford, Clint Eastwood and 
Arnold Schwarzenegger. Wom- 
en make their first appearance 
at number 15 with Julia Roberts 


(down from 12lh last year). 
John Travolta - unranked last 
year - is at number 16 and the 
next three places go to Demi 
Moore, Jodie Foster and San- 
dra Bullock, also a newcomer. 

Geariy the British are not 
coming. Nowhere to be seen is 
Hugh Grant. Emma Thomp- 
son^ his co-star in Sense and. 
Sensibility, also fails the grade 
despite a clutch of Oscars. 

There is also disappointment 


The 20-strong directors list is 
little better. Adrian Lyne, di- 
rector of 9‘n Weeks, squeezes in 
at number eight. Steven Spiel- 
berg continues to rule the roost 
at number one, while Quentin 


.And the creak 

The window made when the Hind blew. 
Open window, that I want to hear. 


Thranlino is placed 15th. 

Matt Mueller, editor of the 
UK edition of Premiere, said yes- 
terday that the ranking was 
done by the American edition 
of the magazine on the basis of 
box office takiira, ability to en- 
sure a film had a big openin g 
weekend in the United States 
and the ability to get a film 
made by agreeing to star. 


for Ralph Fiennes, tipped for 
Hollywood stardom, Gary Old- 


Hollywood stardom, Gary Old- 
man and Tim Roth, not to 
mention Kenneth Branagh. 


.And to think any thought whatsoever; 

Time Just enough to imagine it was I who said: 
All your theologies, all, are fragments 
Irom Aphrodite's shattered minor. 


Oiristopher Middleton was bom in 1926 in Truro, Cornwall 
He read French and German at n*f*rr? 


to the Urutcd Status. An outstanding translator oiGcrman prose 
5* f VL° WT1 collection Torse 3: Poems 1949 6 / ^ 
pubtoshed in 1962 and was awarded the Geoffrev Faber Me^ 
nal Prize. Intimate Chronicles in whirh ihk- 
published today by Catoamn u ^ ^ ap,Kars - B 
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Artist's impression: Philip Hook, an expert in Impressionist and modem art, shows off paintings by Picasso, Miro and Chagall, whose works are among the 392 paintings 
and sculptures to be sold by Sotheby’s on 24 and 25 June; the auction house expects the sale to be its most successful for six years Photograph: Nicholas Turpin 




the ancient theatre at Epidau- 
rus, the theatre on which the 
National’s Olivier auditorium is 
based, and where Oedipus Rex 
was originally performed more 
than two thousand years ago. 

This September also sees the 
world premiere at the Nation- 
al of Blinded by the Sun by the 
award-winning writer Stephen 
Poliakoff, a play which revolves 
round a scientific fraud at a 
British university. 

As a premiere of a different 
kind, the National's new-season 
plans will give theatregoers the 
chance to meet performers. In 
July and August theatregoers 
will be able to take tea and 
scones at the National's Terrace 
Cato with Anna Massey. Dame 
Judi Dench. Patricia Hodge. 
Isabelle Huppert. Sian Phillips 
and Joanna Riding. 

One of the theatre’s biggest 
recent successes. Dealer’s 
Choice by Patrick Marber, has 
been selected lo go on a five 
month international tour. 
Marber will again direct his own 
play, a hard-hitting comedy 
about poker playing and the 
dreams and obsessions of 
compulsive gamblers. 
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teraeH elections: Labour outrage as leading 
rabbis lobby at the last minute for Netanyahu 

Peres in danger 
as right rides to 
polls on a high 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 

Supporters of Shimon Peres, the 
Israeli Prime Minister, were 
on edge yesterday as Israel 
went to the polls. “I am not sure, 
but I'm hoping," said ShJomi 
Moyal, his car plastered with 
blue- and -white stickers in sup- 
port of Mr Peres, as he deliv- 
ered voters to a polling station 
in Jerusalem. 

He did not look confident. 
Cars, placards and stickers 
supporting Likud, or the right - 
wing and religious parlies, are 
far more common than these in 
favour of Labour. “If we do not 
go forward we win go bade," Mr 
Moyal said. “We will go back to 
the situation before Oslo." In 
other words, to the beginning of 
the peace process. 

The Labour government has 
every reason to feel nervous. 
Overnight polls said Mr Peres 
had only a 2 to 3 per cent lead 
over Binyamin “Bibi" Ne- 
tanyahu, the right-wing candi- 
date. From early morning there 
were signs that the ultra -Or- 
thodox were voting in large 
numbers. Cars were plastered 
with pictures of famous rabbis. 

This is bad news for Mr 
Peres, although Jerusalem is a 
right-wing and religious city 
whose inhabitants are not 
typical of the other 4 milli on 
Israeli voters, most of whom live 
on the coastal plain. Neverthe- 
less, in a tight race they may be 
decisive. 

Mr Moyal, who looks after 
backward children, sounded 
beleaguered. He said: “For us 
Israelis It’s very dangerous 
because I want the peace 
process to continue and I am 
afraid it might stop." At this 
point Mr Mayal's mobile phone 
rang and, after a brief conver- 
sation, he explained: “That was 
my brother. He supports Bibi 
and says he is going to win." 

In the Ultra-Orthodox strong- 
hold of Mea She'arim, in the 



Peres (above) and his right- 
wing rival Netanyahu during 
polling yesterday 







heart of Jerusalem, there was 
intense interest in the election. 
A taxi hired by one of the reli- 

S ’ous parties to bring voters to 
e polls carried a hnge poster 
saying: “Only Netanyahu is 
good for the Jews.*’ This was de- 
nounced by Labour as a racist 
attack on Israeli -Arabs. Haim 
Ramon, Labour's campaign 
manager, warned them that if 
Mr Netanyahu won, “you will 
once again live as second-class 
citizens". 

For weeks, Israeli politicians 
have focused on the wild cards 
of the Israeli election: ultra- 
Orthodox, Russian immigrants 
and Israeli Arabs. This is be- 
cause the election is so evenly 
balanced between Mr Peres 
and Mr Netanyahu. 


Going by previous elections. 
Labour win draw hs support pri- 
marily from Ashkenazim -Jews 
who were born or whose fathers 
were born in Europe or Amer- 
ica. In the last election in 1992 
half Labour voters were Ashke- 
nazim, a third Sephardim (from 
Asia and Africa) and the rest 
were second-generation Is- 
raelis. Likud draws two-thirds 
of its votes from the Sephardim. 

Mr Netanyahu has tried to 
fight the election on “terror” 
and his recipe to end it Labour 
tried to fight on the issues of 
“character", saying that Mr Ne- 
tanyahu was not up to running 
Israel. It only intermittently 
capitalised on the assassina- 
tion of its last leader. Yitzhak 
Rabin, at a peace rally in lei 
Aviv six months ago. 

In the the last few weeks 
there have been signs that Mr 
Netanyahu has been making 
converts. “I am for Bibi because 
I think Pieres is giving the coun- 
try away," said a shop assistant 
in a non-kosher delicatessen. 
But he added that “my boss is 
for Peres, because he is worried 
that the uitra-Orthodax may 
take over Jerusalem and close 
down his shop." 

The last-mmute surge ofsup- 
for Mr Netanyahu by in- 
itial rabbis has outraged the 
government. Fouad Ben Eliez- 
er, the Housing Minister, said be 
had told the director- 
general of his ministiy “to cease 
immediately all the construction 
work planned for the ul Un- 
Orthodox". In the last six 
months Mr Feres has tried to 
keep the uttra-Orthodax neutral 

Interviewed just before the 
polls opened, Mr Peres said if 
he won he would continue ne- 
gotiations with the Palestinians, 
see if progress was possible 
with Syria and try to establish 
diplomatic relations with an- 
other Arab country. Mr Peres 
also said he wanted “to begin 
cooperation with the US in the 
war on terror". 



A religious Jew trudging through election propaganda in Jerusalem 


Photograph:AP 
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SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


Oeven years after the massacre m Tiananmen 
OSquare, a handful of brave individuals are still wilting to 
. try to stand opto the might of the Chinese government- 
But they still come up against the intolerance of a 
government which permits no dissent. Yesterday, it 
emerged that seven activists from Zhejiang, one of China’s 
rich eastern provinces, had seal a petition to the National 
Peoples Congress demanding freedom for political 
prisoners and political reforms, including freedom of 
speech, and also seeking a complete accounting and 
investigation of the massacre. 

Those who signed the open letter had ah been 
imprisoned after June 1989, and later released. They 
included Wang Dooghai, 45, a department store manager. . 
The petition was dated 27 May. according to relatives, 
public security officers came to the family's house just one 
day later and Mr Wane is now in police custody. 

According to the South China Morning Post , a second 
petition has been signed by 31 relatives of people killed in 
the 1989 massacre. Teresa Poole - Peking 


Doris Ybttsfn’a office has unveiled a draft plan for 
Dpower-sharing in Chechnya, offering it the status of a 
“sovereign state" within die Russian Federation. It follows 
his triumphant pre-election initiative in which he invited 
the Chechen leader, Zelhnhhan Yandarbivcv, to Moscow, 
secured a ceasefire agreement from him. then flew to the 
republic for a visit in which be declared that Russia had 
won the war - while Mr Yamfarbvyev remained in Moscow. 

The proposed settlement, drafted by a presidential 
commission into the Chechen conflict, is similar to an 
sat between Moscow and Tartnrstan in 1994. 
i would have its own constitution, laws, taxes, 
control over some natural resources, and - possibly - an 
economic free zone. Control over weapons production, 
defence and foreign affairs would remain with Moscow. It 
has yet to be signed. Phil Reeves - Moscow 


Thanks to a split in the conservative vote, the left- 
I of-centre New Democratic Party squeaked to victory in 
British Columbia's legislative elections, bucking a trend of 
triumphs for budget-dashers elsewhere. Glen Clark, a 
former union organiser, was elected premier of Canada's 
most prosperous province even though his party received 
only 39 per cent of the vole in Tuesday's election. The New 
Democrats govern only two of the len provinces - British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan. The Libera] Party go! 42 per 
cent but won only 33 seats in the 75-seat legislature, 
compared with 39 seats for the New Democratic Party. The 
right-wing Reform Party won two seats. AP - Ifrncoimr 


R amzJ Yousef went on trial in Manhattan yesterday. 

accused of plotting to blow up as many as 1 1 American 
airliners on a single day as part of a campaign to punish the 
United Slates for its support of Israel. Mr Yousef, who 
received an electronics engineering degree from a South 
V&les college in 1989, had lopped the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation's Most Vfented list of international criminals 
when be was arrested in Pakistan in February 1995 and 
extradited to the US. He is also believed to have been the 
mastermind behind the 1993 World Trade Center bombing 
which killed six people and injured a thousand others. 
David Usbome— New York 


A teenager whose charity-funded hunting trip angered 
Manimal-rigbts activists failed to bag a bear in Alaska, a 
leader of the Make-A-Wish Foundation said. The chapter 
granted a $4,000 (£2,650) Alaskan hunting trip to Erik 
Ness, 17, who had a brain tumour removed last autumn. 
The hunting part of the trip ended at the weekend, and he 
is fishing and sightseeing with his family, Karla Blomberg, 
president of the Minnesota chapter, said. AP - Minnesota 
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Renewing your home insurance 
in June or July ? 


If you’re 50 or over, 
save with Saga 
Home Insurance 

You will know how expensive home insurance can 
be -particularly if your insurance company is also 
having to insure younger, less careful householders. 
Thankfully, if you're aged 50 or over you can benefit 
from Saga Home Insurance - a superior household 
insurance that's only available to mature, responsible 
people like you. 

Saga Home Insurance can offer you genuine savings 
over other policies, while giving you cover that fully 
protects your home and possessions. So if your home 
insurance is due for renewal soon, or if you would 
simply like to find out how much you could save 
with Saga Home Insurance, call us today - free 

The Saga Price Promise 

If you find another comparable policy at a lower 
price within 2 months of taking out Saga Home 
Insnrance, we'll refund you the difference. 



• Exclusively for people aged 50 or 
over. 

1 Cover is comprehensive and low cost. 

■ Free Saga Assist service - 
24 Hour Domestic Helpline. 

24 Hour Legal Helpline. 

24 Hour Glazing Service. 

30% off Worldwide flights. 

Free pen with your quotation. 


SAGA 

Services Ltd 


Saga Services Ltd would ilka to send you Information about sarvlcaa 
provided by other Saga companies and may pass details to these 
companies to enable them to do so. 


Call us today! 

For your free no obligation quote 
and o free Saga pen. simply call us 
on the number below. We will be 
pleased to answer any questions 
you have on Saga Home Insurance. 

0800 414 525 ext.3200 

Lines open Monday to Friday 9am - 6pm, | 
Saturday 9am - 1pm ■ 



Mr / Mrs / Miss Initial: 
Address; 


Alternatively, send this coupon io us in an envelope - you do not need a suunp: 

Saga Services Limited. FREEPOST7il. Middelburg Square. Folkestone. Kern CT20 1BR 

Please lick the rype of cover for which you would like a quotation: 
Home Coni cols Cover O 

~ Buildings Cover 0 


Surname: . 


Postcode: 


Telephone No: Date of birth: 

Occupation: 

Policy No. of 

Renewal Date: bedrooms: 

Type of Property: 

Detached House: 0 

Terraced House: 0 

Semi - detached Bungalow: 0 
Other 0 Please specify: 

Approximately when was it built ? 

Pre 1920 □ 1920-1945 □ 1940-1979 O 1980-Ptecem □ 

H 3200 


Semi - detached House: 0 
Detached Bungalow: 0 
Flai/Maisonene: 0 


Answer YES to Ibe following anti you could <a>r up ip 150 
tin your Content* premium, 
poet your home have an annually 
maintained burglar alarm? 

Is a 5-lever mortise lock fined to the 
final ceil door? 

Are all other external doors fined with 
key-operated locks .ir Mk? 

Are secure key-operated locks fined W 
alt accessible windows? 

Are you an active member uf 
a Police Approved Neighbourhood 
Watch Scheme? 

For insurance on listed building*, those of non-ttondard 
construe iron, fiats and maisonettes, or if you are the Landlord of 
the property io be insured, please telephone 9800 414 525 ext 3200 
for your quote or tick the box for further detail, Q 
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PASS NOTES 


Mika Salo dualled 
famously with 
fellow flying Rnn 
Mika Hafckfnen In 
the Mika and Mika 
show that was 
British Formula 
Three in 1990, 
coming off 
second-best but 
impressing many. 
Unable to finance 
further progress 
in Europe, he 
moved {like Eddie 
Irvine) to Japan, 
where he raced 
lucratively but not 
particularly 
successfully 
throughout the 
early Nineties. 
Snapped up by 
Tyrrell after an 
impressive debut 
for Lotus in the 
Japanese Grand 
Prix in 1994, he 
has consistently 
outperformed his 
team-mate, Ukyo 
Katayama. Salo Is 
witty and 
personable, and - 
unlike most grand 
prix drivers - is 
not averse to a 
cigarette or a beer 
every now and 
then. If only Tyrrell 
had a little more 
money to develop 
their attractive car. 
he would regularly 
achieve podium 
finishes. 


WIN a drive in a grand prix car 

Plus prizes to be won with every grand prix 

F ormula 1 Dream Thant is All drivers are eligible to score for 
just like Fantasy Football: a top six finish but can also notch up 
you pick and manage extra points as follows: 
your dream grand prix • The fastest driver in race-day 
team to score points over warm-up will collect six points, with 
the comins season. five for the second and so on down 


F ormula 1 Dream Thant is 
just like Fantasy Football: 
you pick and manage 
your dream grand prix 
team to score points over 
the coming season. 

Even though the grand prix season 
has started, it is not too late to join 
in: pit your wits against other en- 
thusiasts and 
you could 
win our over- 
all 1996 
champion's 
prize, a drive 
in a Formula 
One car plus 
additional 
prizes for 
each race. 
Your team 
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must com- 
prise three 
drivers, a 
chassis and 
an engine; 
your budget 
is £4U mil- 
lion. Make 
your selections from the grand prix 
shopping list printed below; the only 
restriction is that your third driver 
must come from the £1 million category. 

Details of how to enter are given 
on this page. You can enter a team 
at any point during the grand prix 
season but the earlier you enter, the 
greater your chances of being our 
overall champion. Remember, there 
are prizes for the winning Dream 
Team in each individual grand prix 
so you can enter a different team for 
each race. 

HOW YOU SCORE 

Points are awarded per raee to the 
top six finishers, based on the 
Formula One World Championship 
points scoring system (10, 6. 4. 3. 2, 
1 ) but with an extra 10 points award- 
ed to each of the top six finishers. 


Make year 


All drivers are eligible to score for 
a top six finish but can also notch up 
extra points as follows: 

# The fastest driver in race-day 
warm-up will collect six points, with 
five for the second and so on down 
to one point for the sixth quickest 

# Drivers score one point for each 
place they make up over their grid 
position. Points are not deducted by 
losing places. 

# Five points ore lost if your driver 
posts first retirement, four for sec- 
ond down to one point lost for the 
fifth retirement. 

# If your driver makes the quick- 
est pitstop (from the entry of the pit- 
lane to the cxiOyou gam five points. 

# If your driver sets the fastest lap 
time in the race, you gain five 
points. 

D If your driver receives a stop/go 

S enalty, you lose five points. 

| If your driver starts on pole po- 
sition. you gain five points. 

# The Independent will name a 
Driver of the Day after each race for 
a particularly impressive perfor- 
mance, worth five points. 

# Non-qualification for a grand prix 
loses you two points. If a driver is 
on the FTAls published starting grid 
but fails to take the start, no points 
are lost. 

• Drivers removed from the results 
for any reason lose all points gained 
that weekend. Any driver not 
competing in a grand prix weekend 
scores no points. 

• Chassis score and lose points in 
the same way os drivers for a top six 
finish or any early retirement. 
The score is" based on the first 
chassis home of that particular 
manufacturer. Likewise, only the first 
chassis retirement will count if they 
are both among the first five to re- 
tire. 

# Engine rules are the same as the 
chassis rules, without the retire- 
ment penalties. 
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HOWTO ENTER 

Chooseyonr Dream Thant from the 
shopping list on this page. 
Remember, you must choose three 
drivers {the third from the £1 mil- 
lion section), one chassis and one en- 
gine. You must not exceed your 
budget of £40 million. 

Give your team a name and regis- 
ter it by ringing 0891 891 805. 

You will immediately be asked the 
entiy question: How many races are 
there in this year’s Rtrmula One 
World Championship? 

To enter your Dream Team details 
you can use one of two methods. 

Method 1 uses a tone phone that 
lets you key in the code numbers of 
your driver, chassis and engine 
choices. The computer will check 
that your team falls within budget 
and is eligible. 

Method 2 uses a non-tone phone 
and you give your details verbally. 
A budget check is not possible us- 
ing this method. 

When you have registered your 
Dream Tham, you will be asked to 
predict the number of points this 
year's champion will notch up over 
the year. In case of a tie at the end 
of the season, the nearest figure to 
the champion’s points will win the 
top prize. In the event of a further 
tie, uk team that registered first will 
win. 

Once you have registered your team 
you will be asked for your name, 
address and telephone number. 
Your team selections plus your 
personal details will be played 
back to you and, when you con- 
firm that they are correct, you will 
be given a PIN number. 

This is confirmation of your entry 
and will enable yon to access the 
score checking line. 

There is no limit on the number of 
teams an individual can enter, but 
only one team can be registered per 


CHECKING YOUR SCORE 

You can check your team's position 
at any time by calling 0891 891 806 
and quotingyour PIN number. If you 
want to know the individual driver, 
chassis and engine scores from the 
most recent race, call 0891 891 807. 
This line will also list the Tbp 50 
Formula One Dream Teams. 

Rates 

I . AH telephone calls are charged at 
39p per minute cheap rate, 49p per 
minute at aliother times, with a typ- 
ical call to secure your entry lasting 
between five and sevenminutes. 

3. The deadline to be included in a 
particular race is midday the Friday 
prior to that race. 

3. The judge’s decision is final no 
correspondence will be entered into 
and there is no cash alternative for 
prizes. 

4. Employees of Newspaper Pub- 
lishing Pic, Haymarket Publishing Ltd 
and all associated companies and 
their families are ineligible. 

5. Entrants must be 18 or over and 
residents of the UK or the Irish Re- 
public 

6. lb be eligible for the main prize, 
you must hold a current driving li- 
cence, be no more than 1.95m tali 
and weigh no more than 2201bs. 

7. All scores will be worked out ac- 
cording to the official F1A time sheets 
produced at the meeting The val- 
ues stated for drivers, engines and 
chassis bear no relation to real life. 
3. In the event of a tie for the Dream 
Team Tbp Prize or for any of the in- 
dividual race prizes, the team that 
registered first will win. 

9. For lost PIN numbers, call 0891 
891 80S. Helpline: 01275 344183. 

1 0. The Tbp 50 Teams Line, lists die 
top 50 teams from the last race. Both 
the Team Position Check Line and 

the Results & Top 50 Tfeams Line will 

be updated at 2 pm on the Monday 
following a race. 
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Whitewater may spell 
end to Clinton’s luck 


_±o 

international 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

If politics is about luck, then this 
week's Whitewater convictions 
in Arkansas may go down as an 
election year watershed, the 
moment Bill Clinton's long win- 
ning streak ended. A period 
when seemingly nothing could 
go wrong is over. Five months 
before the November poll, the 
White House is again under 
legal threat and political siege. 

For all the protestations that 
he was not involved in the 
events which led to the fraud 
convictions of Jim and Susan 
McDougal and the current gov- 
ernor of Arkansas, and that nei- 
ther he or his wife Hillary has 
been charged over their past 
financial dealings the former 
must most concern the Presi- 
dent in the longer run. 

The two-year investigation by 
the Whitewater special prose- 
cutor Kenneth Starr has gained 
a new lease of life, while in three 
weeks a second Whitewater 
case goes to court in Little 
Rock, involving two local 
w. bankers accused of improperly 
^ channelling money to Mr Gin- 


ton’s 1990 campaign to become 
governor. Once more, the Pres- 
ident may be asked to testily. 

More ominous, perhaps, the 
American legal system takes few 
prisoners. While acquittal of the 
McDougals and Mr Jim Guy 
Tucker was still possible, others 
compromised in the case may 
have preferred to stay sflenL 
Now, they may conclude that 
their best chance of avoiding 
a lengthy jail term is to 
co-operate with Mr Starr and 
incriminate others. This could 
be the calculation of Mr Tuck- 
er, who resigped as governor 
after the verdicts were read. 

In the shorter political term, 
the verdicts spell only trouble 
for the Gin tons - reinforcing 
the dynamic of what has been 
shaping up as a particularly 
nasty election campaign. All 
along, the problem for the Re- 
publicans and Bob Dole, the 
party’s presumptive nominee, 
has been to find a way of con- 
vincing voters not to band Mr 
Clinton a second term. Thus far 
they have had precious few 
openings; the economy is grow- 
ing at a decent clip, inflation is 
under control, foreign policy 


Holocaust row 
drives Abbe 
from France 


$ 


IAN PHILLIPS 

Paris 

The French may never again see 
the man who was voted the most 
popular personality in the coun- 
try last year. The 83-year-old 
priest, Abbe Pierre, has taken 
up refuge in an Italian 
monastery following a scandal 
about his support for the revi- 
sio aist writing of his philosopher 
friend Roger Garaudy, and is 
threatening never to return. 

Yesterday it was revealed 
that he had left France for the 
Benedictine monastery of 
Praglia, near Padua, at the be- 
ginning of the month. “The at- 
tacks of which I have been the 
target have been beyond mea- 
sure," he said. “1 have greatly 
suffered and at my age I cannot 
exclude the fact that I may end 
my days here.” 

The controversy flared up in 
April after the publication of 
Garaudy's Mythes Fandaiaas de 
la Politique Israetienne (Found- 
ing myths of Israeli politics). In 
this book, the 82-year-old for- 
mer communist and convert to 
Islam questioned the existence 
of the Holocaust, saying that 
“until now we have only been 
given... false and arbitrary 
figures about the number of 
Jews killed". He also called 
the Diary of Anne frank “a 
myth disguised os history”. 

When two associations of ex- 
deportees brought proceedings 
against Garaudy, he asked Abbd 

Pierre, his friend of 40 years, to 
intervene. Without even reading 
the book Abb£ Pierre praised 
the “exceptional erudition" of 
the philosopher “who seeks for 
the truth in the face of undeni- 
able deformations of reality". 

The statement caused out- 
rage and was seen as a serious 


stain on what had been de- 
scribed by the French news 
magazine L, Express as a life of 
“such biblical perfection". In- 
deed Abbe Pierre has been a na- 
tional hero for more than 40 
years. 

Bom Henry Groups, the 
priest had helped Jews and re- 
sistance workers to escape dur- 
ing the war. At the beginning of 
the Fifties he founded an asso- 
ciation for the homeless, Em- 
maus, and has remained at its 
head ever since. 

His fame comes' from his 
now legendary radio declaration 
during the harsh winter of 1964. 
Wilh 2,000 people living on the 
streets of Paris m sub-zero tem- 
peratures, he called for the na- 
tion’s help and was met with an 
overwhelming response. 

He has failed to retract his 
comments, declaring that “to as- 
similate the work of the re- 
searcher and historian Garaudy 
with revisionism would be 
wrong”. Even when he eventu- 
ally condemned those “who in 
whichever way deny, falsify or 
reduce the importance of 
Sboah" he refused to withdraw 
his support for Garaudy. . 

Attacks against him came 
from all rides. His colleagues at 
Emmaus condemned his views. 
The French Catholic Churdrwas 
also keen to distance itself from 
its views calling his standpoint 
“immoral". The grand rabbi, 
Joseph Sitruk, and the president 
of the Jewish Consistory of 
France, Jean Kahn, declared 
that; “His continued support 
for Roger Garaudy is unac- 
ceptable." 

And he was ousted from the 
International League against 
Racism and Anti Censorship of 
which he had been a member for 
over 20 years. 
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mishaps have been avoided, 
and the President has co-opted 
popular Republican policies. 

Above all, after mistakes that 
led to the 1994 mid-term elec- 
tion disaster, he has finally giv- 
en the impression of getting the 
hang of toe job. His opponents 
therefore have to go after Mr 
Clinton on the “character" is- 
sues of Whitewater, alleged 
philandering and the Vietnam 
draft, controversies that have 
dogged him since 1992. 

The latest developments of- 
fer a truckload of new ammu- 
nition. As his aides ceaselessly 
point out, Mr Clinton was not 
Involved. But a court of law has 
now found that Mr Thcker, his 
successor as governor of 
Arkansas, and the McDougals, 
his former business cronies, 
were crook. New Congression- 
al scrutiny of Whitewater and 
other unflattering episodes in- 
volving the CEntoos, such as the 
sacking of the White House 
travel office staff in 1993, is in- 
evitable^! Dole hims elf is tak- 
ing the high road, refusing to 
cast judgement. Not so his 
henchmen, most notably AJ- 
fionse D’Amato, the combative 


New York Republican who 
chairs the Senate Banking 
Committee. 

The committee had been 
due to wrap up its 18-month 
long Whitewater probe next 
month, but Republicans will al- 
most certainly seek to extend it- 
The convictions showed “the 
depth of the Whitewater 
tragedy". Senator D’Amato 
said yesterday on ABC's Good 
Morning America programme. 

Small comfort for the White 
House were the words of jurors 
after the trial, variously 
describing the President’s 
videotaped testimony as “mag- 
nificent” and asserting that 
there were no grounds to pur- 
sue investigation of the Clintons. 

There are few illusions about 
Republican tactics. “Everything, 
including the kitchen sink, 
will be thrown at us,” said 
Mrs Clinton, who in January 
acquired the unwanted distinc- 
tion of becoming the only First 
Lady to be subpoenaed to tes- 
tify before a grand jury after the 
mysterious disappearance and 
rediscovery of key Whitewater 
documents in the While House 
private quarters. 
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t: President Clinton is pressed by reporters over Tuesday’s Whitewater guilty verdicts Photograph: Reuter 
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THE ART 
OF SAVING 


Save money with up to 70% off your mortgage. 


Minim um 

Deposit 


25 % 


15 % 


5 % 


Discounted Rate 
In Year 1 


1 - 89 % 


2 - 39 % 


2 - 89 % 


(Vi 


1 - 9 % 


24 % 


3 - 0 % 


When you’re looking for a mortgage, team up with Nationwide. We’ve got a whole range of discounted 
mortgages over 1, 2 or 3 years you’ll be over the moon about. We’ll kick off by helping you save up ro 70** o 
off our normal first year’s monthly repayments. And we’ll give you up ro £790 cashback, including a full 
refund of your application fee. As a bonus, if you complete your application form before the 31 st of July 
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deadline, there’s an extra £50 in it for you. Even after the first year discounts are over, you’ll still find you’re ar the top of the 


L*- 


In tune with people 

table as far as competitive rates are concerned. As a premier league building society, we can offer you benefits season after * 


season, 


. Dive into any Nationwide branch for details, or you can phone us on 0800 30 20 10 (quoting ref. PZ37J. 


THE BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Find us on die I ntcmci at http://www.narionwidc.co.uk 
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YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE 

OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 
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Fear and fury 


after Albania’s 


sham election 


Despite the violence, there has been little 
international protest, Andrew Gumbel reports 


A large crowd was jostling and 
gesticulating in the foyer of 
the Socialist Party headquarters 
in Tirana. "Sali Be rush a - Sad- 
dam ” said one man pushing 
forward for attention. “Berisha. 
Pinochet!" said another, a 
little more forcefully, waving 
newspaper photographs of the 
injuries police inflicted on anti- 
government demonstrators in 
the city's mam square on Tues- 
day. “Bcrisha. Adolf Hitler!" 
said a third. 

The epithets heaped on the 
Albanian president may have 
been exaggerated, but the anger 
and frustration were genuine. 
Three days after a general elec- 
tion which Mr Berisha's De- 
mocratic Party rigged to give 
itself a crushing victory, the 
Socialist Party headquarters 
has come under virtual siege. 

On Tuesday, uniformed 
police formed a human barri- 
cade around the building, let- 
ting nobody in - or out - and 
smashing a large pane of glass 
in the entrance. Yesterday, the 
uniforms were gone, but in 
their place were sinister- 
looking men with guns eyeing 
passers-by and occasionally 
slopping them to search their 
bags and check documents. 

The city as a whole has been 
gripped by on unnerving sense 
of calm underscored by the 
lurking menace of violence. In 
the early hours of yesterday, a 
24-year-old Socialist Party 
worker called Eduard Kullolli 
was found shot dead in central 
Tirana. According to party 
spokesmen, he was followed 
home from the headquarters 
and then shot in the back by a 
bearded man, speaking with a 
northern accent. 

Other partially confirmed 


reports speak of at least one oth- 
er death and several beatings. 
According to the opposition, 
thousands of uniformed and 
plainclothes police - some of 
them convicted criminals spe- 
cially released to cause trouble 
- have been drafted from Mr 
Berisha's native region in the 
north and even from Kosovo, in 
the former Yugoslavia. 

“Fifty per cent of the police 
force are ordinary criminals." 
declared Arta Dade, who was 
a Socialist candidate in the 
elections. “At least 200 of our 
supporters have been arrested 
in the last two days." 

Victims of the violence and 
their families are afraid to come 
forward, preferring to treat in- 
juries at home rather than reg- 
ister at a hospital where they can 
be traced. At least one man was 
taken into police custody yes- 
terday merely because he took 
a friend into a state clinic. 

Meanwhile, the Socialist par- 
ty chief for Tirana. Musa Ulci- 
ni. was nursing a broken wrist 
at home. The leader of the De- 
mocratic Alliance, Arben lma- 
mi, was recovering from a 
beating that cost him three 
teeth, broke his jaw and left him 
with multiple body wounds. 

Although the intimidation 
has spread, the international 
community has been slow in 
responding to the widespread 
vote-rigging denounced by in- 
ternational election observers 
and the ensuing police brutal- 
ity against the opposition. Yes- 
terday, the Organisation for 
Security and Co-operation in 
Europe issued its much-leaked, 
critical report on the election, 
two days later than anticipated 
and in Vienna, not Tirana. 

Some European political par- 


ties. notably the seniorparty in 
Italy’s new centre-left coali- 
tion. die PDS, turve issued state- 
ments condemning the electoral 
fraud. But European govern- 
ment officials, many of whom 
have been ardent Berisha sup- 
porters up to now, remain cau- 
tious. Britain said it “regretted” 
the withdrawal of the opposition 
parties and called vaguely for an 
“accommodation" between the 
parties. 

The opposition says it will 
hold demonstrations around 
the country in an attempt to 
bring disillusioned and cheated 
voters on to the street. It also 
wants sworn affidavits from cit- 
izens declaring which way they 
voted in order to challenge the 
official electoral lists. 

“If we can't enter parlia- 
ment we must establish a 
parliament of the people else- 
where," said Prec Zogaj, of the 
Democratic Alliance. He and 
others also called for new elec- 
tions in the next few months and 
appealed to the international 
community to ensure fair play. 

It is by no means certain, 
however, that the opposition’s 
anger can translate into either 
broad popular protest or inter- 
national intervention. Most Al- 
banians, displaying a fatalism 
borne out of 50 yean of Stalinist 
dictatorship, seem too scared to 
take part in public rallies. As for 
the international community, it 
seems unlikely to press for any- 
thing more radical than “cross- 
party dialogue", in the words of 
one European diplomat. 

Quite what form that dia- 
logue should take, when Alba- 
nia looks to be headed back 
towards a one-party system, is 
something the diplomats have 
yet to explain. 
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cold shoulder 


for human 
rights abuses 


TONY BARBER 

Salonika 


Pariia piftritarians from across 
Europe warned Croatia yes- 
terday that it must clean up its 
record on democracy and hu- 
man rights if it wants to join foe 
rhnnril of Europe, the conti- 
nent’s leading organisation for 

iMMAtmn and rrVtl Hh- 


erties. The council’s parlia- 
mentary assembly, grouping 
representatives from 39 coun- 
tries, passed a resolution that 
criticised Croatia's right-wing 

nationalist government for tak- 


Bitter protest: Skender Gjmushi, the Social Democratic Parly leader, is surrounded by plain- 
clothes policemen during clashes over Albania's election outcome Photograph: Reuter 


the pied»w and for not co- 
operating with foe United Na- 
tions war crimes tribunal for 
former Yugoslavia. 

The assembly's action was a 
slap in the fece for Croats, which 
has sought membership of the 
Council of Europe as a way of 
establishing its credentials as a 
properly functioning democra- 
cy. Since 1990, most former 
communist countries in central 
and eastern Europe have been 
admitted to foe counriL 

The resolution on Croatia 
was adopted unanimously by a 
standing committee which has 
foe power to speak for foe par- 
liamentary assembly. There was 
no doubt that foe tough lan- 
guage reflected a swing of 
the’ European mood against 
Croatia over foe past month. 

The full assembly voted by a 
substantial majority on 24 April 
to invite Croatia to join the 
council, but only a few days lat- 
er foe Croatian government 
dosed down one opposition 
newspaper. Panorama , and 
brought cha r g e against jour- : 
nalists working for another. 

TTie parManTfltrtariann wienealan 

disturbed by foe Croatian gov- 
ernment's dissolution of the 
Zagreb city assembly, which 
had voted to install an opposi- 
tion politician as mayor. 


Finally, the UN tribunal in 
The Hague pointed out that 
Croats and Bosnian Croats in- 
dicted for war crimes were still 
at large, and that no proceed- 
ings had started against Croats 
alleged to have committed 
crimes during the recapture of 
rebel Serb-held areas last Au- 
gust The conclusion reached by 

foe parliamentarians was that 
Croatia was reneging on foe 
very commitments it had made 

m order to win acceptance of its 

bid for council membership. 

A Croatian delegate, Zarko 
Domljan, told the parliamen- 
tarians yesterday that he ac- 
cepted their criticisms, but 
added: “I have foe feeling that 
sometimes Croatia is looked at 
too rigorously, more rigorously 
t han other countries.” 

He observed: “Believe me, 
Croatia is a democracy. We 
lived for 70 years in Yugoslavia 
and 45 years under communism, 
and we know very well foe diP’ 
ferences between foe commu- 
nist regime and foe regime 
today in Croatia." 

However, many at foe Coun- 
cil cleariy felt their organisation 
would lose credibility if they 
foiled to give Croatia a public 
warnin g. “We have to react if 
foe commitments are not ful- 
filled," said Rem? van der Lin- 
den, a Dutch member who 
compiled a critical report on 
recent events in Croatia. 

Diplomats said Britain, 
Fiance, The Netherlands and 
Nordic countries were particu- 
larly concerned about endorsing 
foe assembly's invitation to 
Croatia to join. In contrast, 
Germany and Austria have been 
keen to send encouraging signals 
to Ooatia as an incentive to im- 
prove its performance. Russia, 
which joined foe council early 
this year, has also been critical 
of Croatia. This appears to re- 
flect pro-Seibian sympathies 
among Russian po liticians . 
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The new Mercedes C-class Estate. For those who want to get away from it all 



You see in front of you our two new estate cars. Tempted 
though you might be to purchase both, the chances are that 
ypu'H have to make a choice. 

• 1- The Mercedes on the left has the exhilarating virtues of the 


years in succession. 


car which has won the European Saloon Car Championship two - In other words, handling and peiftrmanee^ira^i \ t 

rs in succession. . ; ; yicrific^d to accommodate the space behind you. i ' * I l t*(j 

Indeed, it has, as Autocar Magazine will verify The Wnd > V ; The Mercedes on the right has the quieter virtues bf/he 

Dody control you expect of a. sponing saloon, not an estate: jBt^aao^amic saloon car in the worM^ " ■ -• w 


of body 




MERCEDES C-CIASS ESTATE FROM QO.BG0 AM) E-CU3S ESTATE FROM Q6JQQ. 


CARS SHOWN C3K SPORT ESTATE WQM C3S490 AMD E2D0 AVMfTGAflDE 


Eswre no. c 29 .h» bco*** oeuvery .CAauKwwcANm* 
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? iu) uk' Super-cities threaten to swallow humanity 
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Developing world hosts 
explosive urban growth 


The world’s largest cities 


JOHN LICHFIELD 

The entire globe is following the 
19ih century European and 
American example and pouring 
into cities, with implications 
that could be either benign or 
calamitous. 

Within 10 years the majori- 
ty of the people of thewodd will 
be living in urban conglomera- 
tions, the United Nations re- 
ported yesterday. Almost all the 
urban growth will come in the 
developing world, which is 
spawning large cities at the 
rate of 10 a year. 

In 1950 the world had S3 cities 
with populations of 1,000,000 or 
more (about the size of Birm- 
ingham or Glasgow). Today 
there are 280. By 2015 there win 
be more than 500. 

By the year 2015, 12 of the 
world's 15 largest cities will be 
in Asia; oidy one - New York 
- will be in North America; 
none will be in Europe. 

In 1950, only one city - New 
York - had a population of 
m&e than 10 million. Now 
there are 14, of which only 
four are in the developed world. 
Early in the next century, only 
one European city - greater 
Paris - will be in the world’s top 
30. Lagos will be the third 
largest city in the world. 

From Ancient Rome to 19th 
century New York or Manches- 
ter, rides have always been am- 
biguous institutions. They have 
been sinks of crime, depravity, 
oppression, poverty and suffer- 
ing. But they have also been cru- 
tibies of personal enrichment, 
civilisation, culture and political 
rights. The UN says the vast ur- 
banisation in progress has, 
similarly, a potential for im- 
mense social progress and eco- 
nomic advance and a capacity for 
disaster and human degradation 
on an unimag inable scale. 

The UN report on die State 
of World Population was pub- 
lished lo coincide withthe open- 
ing of the Habitat n conference 
in Istanbul today. Representa- 


tives from the world's nations 
will be asked to act on the re- 
port's findings and steer devel- 
opment programmes towards 
urban education and health 
projects, especially for women, 
to improve the upward mobili- 
ty of shanty-town dwellers. The 
UN Secretary-General, Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali, will also call for 
efforts to control the “in- 
evitable” march of the dty. The 
UN is pushing for the develop- 
ment of a Large number of man- 
ageable, medium-sized cities 
rather than a few, uncontrollable 
super-cities. 

Another UN agency, the In- 
ternational Labour Organisa- 
tion (1LO) - is calling for 
redoubled efforts by wealthy 

‘Cities can 
promote health 
or cause disease; 
empower people 
or impose on 
them a struggle 
for survival’ 

countries and poor countries 
alike to create jobs for the ur- 
ban poor. Otherwise, it warns, 
the armies of city dwellers liv- 
ing in poverty will exceed 1 bil- 
lion by the end of the centuiy. 

“By 2000, one half of human- 
ity will be living and working in 
cities, with developing countries 
accounting for the major share 
of the world’s new urban popu- 
lation," said ILO deputy tfirec- 
tor, Katherine Hagen. “These 
people will need jobs if the new 
cities are to develop as centres 
of economic opportunity and 
civilisation rather than zones of 
inequality and miseiy * 

The main report, by the UN 
Population Fund, stresses the 
potential benefits, as well as the 
menaces, presented by the' ur- 
ban explosion. 

“The urban future carries 


many risks for the physical 
environment and natural re- 
sources, for social cohesion and 
for individual rights but it also 
offers vast opportunities. The ex- 
perience of large cities as con- 
centrations of human creati v ity 
and the highest forms of social 
organisation suggests that the fu- 
ture will open new avenues for 
human development.” 

“O de s p rovide capital, labour 
and markets for entrepreneurs 
and innovators at all levels of 
economic activity. Cities already 
account for 60 to 80 per cent of 
the gross national product of 
many developing countries.” ■ 

Three factors explain the 
rapid growth of ^populations, 
the report says. There is the mi- 
gration into town of impover- 
ished countiyrdweHeis. There is 
aaAmrsationofoudyingwDages 
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the largest factor is the popula- 
tion explosion among slum- 
dwelling citizens themselves. 
Despite the appallingly un- 
healthy conditions endured by 
people in the shuns of places 

snffh as T st png and Kinshasa, f hi» 
urban birth rate invariably out- 
paces the death rate. 

The report does point to 
hopeful signs in some Third 
World rides. One example is 
Bombay where progress has 
been made in replacing squat- 
ter homes with new dwellings. 

At the other end of the scale, 
there are - especially in Africa 
- almost wholly dysfunctional 
cities, which have become night- 
marish agglomerations of in- 
sanitary homes, ruined roads, 
abandoned services and crime. 

“Increasing urbanisation has 
the potential for improving hu- 
man life or increasing human 
misery," the report says, “Cities 
can ... promote health or canse 
disease; empower people to 
realise their needs and desires 
or impose on them a simple 
struggle for basic survival. 
Which of these represents the 
urban future is a matter for us 
to decide.” 



Some cities are 
almost wholly 
dysfunctional, night- 
marish agglomera- 
tions of insanitary 
homes, abandoned 
services, and crime. 
The city can also 
provide capital, 
labour and markets. 
In many developing 
countries, cities ac- 
count for 60 to 80 
per cent of GNP 
Photograph: Peter 
Macdlarmid 


Human tide sweeps daily into India’s slums 


New Delhi — Every train that 
puDs into Nizamuddin station in 
New Delhi brings a new wave 
of migrants to tins mega-dty of 
more than 10 million people. 
My bureau is on the main road 
leading away from Nizamuddin 
station, and amidst the cycle- 
rickshaws whizzing by, the saf- 
fron-robed pilgrims, schoolboys, 
and businessmen with cheap 
briefcases, I can easily spot the 
newcomers. 

It is their dazed, disoriented 
look that gives Lhese migrants 
away, as they wander up my 
road. They carry few possessions 
-cooking gear and a few blan- 
kets - and nave many children. 
Few can read and often they will 


ball strangers and ask them 
where an address is, one 
scrawled on a note. 

That address is their only 
hope, their only connection in 
this teeming city to a relative, 
perhaps, or a fellow villager, 
who can offer shelter and a job. 
If they are Muslim (as many are, 
since they come from neigh- 
bouring Bangladesh) they are 
' usually directed across the four- 
lane Mathura Road to the 
shrine of a sufi saint, Hazrat 
Nizamuddin. There, in the al- 
leys, beside the free kitchens, 
they squat with their children, 
waning for rice and lentils ladled 
out of giant vats. These scraps 
are probably more than they 


ate back in their villages. 

At night they sleep on the 
narrow verge in Mathura Road. 
Some earn a few rupees begging 
at the traffic lights, others root 
through rubbish heaps alongside 
pigs and stray dogs. 

The stronger migrants may 
get jobs as market porters, rick- 
shaw-cyclists or set up a road- 
side stall selling cracked 
coconuts or a sliced cucumber 
with masala. Their wives or 
daughters may work as ser- 
vants or on a construction site, 
balancing 12 bricks on their 
bead as they climb rickety bam- 
boo scaffolds for one of the new 
gleaming offices built to house 
multi-national companies. 


Some pavement-dwellers 
may graduate to a slum hut. 
roofed with plastic sheeting 
and held down with branches 
and broken bicycle wheels. 

A one-room slum hut next to 
the nahalla, the foetid, drainage 
canal which runs past the cre- 
mation pyres near Nizamuddin. 
costs about 500 rupees rent a 
month, usually paid to the 
local gangsters. 

The slums around my place 
usually have electricity, illegal 
of course. Every electricity post 
is rigged with hundreds of wires 
leading down into the slum 
dwellings, and because of this 
illegal tapping (local garment 
shops and factories also do it) 


Delhi is cursed with power 
black-outs- Twice a day. for up 
to six hours at a time, in 11 1 de- 
gree heat, my electricity goes. 
The poor suffer, while the rich 
in New Delhi crank up their 
noisy generators to charge their 
ceiling fans and fridges. 

Yet. I don't disagree with the 
UN Population Fund's recent 
conclusion that “This urban 
future is inevitable and it should 
not be feared." For the millions 
of people in South Asia, driven 
away from the countryside by 
poverty, wars or natural calami- 
ty. cities such as New Delhi 
offer a better life. 

Tim McGirk 
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obituaries / gazette 

Lord Margadale 


“He's nothing like as nice as he 
looks,'* said a Tory backbencher 
whose arm had been savagely 
(though unsuccessfully) twisted 
by John Morrison, the future 
Lord Margadale. It was 1963, 
and Morrison was attempting to 
persuade him to record a pref- 
erence for Lord Home over 
RA. Butler to succeed Harold 
Macmillan os Prime Minister. 

lain Maclcod was to make 
the same point years later in the 
Spectator about the skulduggery 
organised by three men - 
Macmillan himself, Morrison, 
and Martin Redmayne, the 
Government Chief Whip - to 
deny to Butler a leadership 
which would certainly have 
been his had there been an open 
election for the succession. 

These three were the centre 
of a small group which Maclcod 
dubbed “the Magic Circle”, 
though Home, admirably qual- 
ified by ancestry and class for 
membership of the circle, took 
no part in the somewhat tawdry 
intrigues which made him 
Prime Minister. The funda- 
mental principle of the circle in 
1963, during the battle for the 
leadership - and it was a prin- 
ciple. not merely a selfish ploy 
- was that only people of their 
own background, social and 
educational, were fitted to rule 
the country, and that the Con- 
servative Party in general, 
whether the party in the coun- 
try, or in the House of Com- 
mons. should have no, or little, 
choice in the question of whom 
should be Prime Minister. 

The tragedy of their position 
was that, after Home’s general 


election defeat in 1964, they 
were swept aside, simply be- 
cause public and parliamentary 
opinion alike, decided that the 
Tory leadership should never 
again be decided by a small 
group, but that there must, 
hereinafter, be an election 
for the leadership. In 1964 
Morrison accepted, on the 
recommendation of Alec 
Douglas-Home - as the de- 
feated Prime Minister had now 
become - an hereditary peer- 
age. It was a recognition that his 
time bad passed. 

It must, however, be men- 
tioned - and mentioned in his 
honour - that Margadale had 
one view from which, in his po- 
litical life, he never varied, save 
on one occasion. The rule was 
that the only way of serving the 
interests of the nation was to 
sustain a Conservative govern- 
ment. it did not matter much to 
him which kind of Conservative 
government* was sustained; it 
had to be Conservative- This, on 
his part, was an instinctive feel- 
ing, not one worked out ratio- 
nally. But. given that his 
personality was, by turns, 
charming and brutal, be was a 
very effective instrument for 
prime ministers horn Eden to 
Home, all of whom knew that 
he would give them first-dass in- 
formation on the popular feel- 
ing - as expressed through 
Members of Parliament - about 
ministers, but never about 
prime ministers themselves. He 
had an almost sacerdotal view 
of office, and the holder of the 
office could rely upon him. 

Maigadale's political position 


- one might even say his polit- 
ical power- depended on three 
things. The first was his im- 
mense personal wealth, accu- 
mulated over three generations. 
The second was his total lade of 
interest in ministerial office. The 
third was his simple conviction 
that, in politics, that what he 
felt was right, lo ny to under- 
stand him one must under- 
stand his attitude to his family 
background. 

John Grenville Morrison was 
bom to wealth, and to a certain, 
and somewhat lavish, style of 
life. He was sent to Eton, where 
he proved to be less interested 
in academic matters than was 
thought appropriate by his 
teachers. Thence he went to 
Cambridge, where, in spite of 
every influence exerted by his 
family, he could not be helped 
to a degree. He spent far too 
much tune on sport, and far 
too much of his allowance on 
fox-hunting. 

Then came the Second 
World V&r. Morrison, who had 
gone to fight in North Africa 
with a horse and groom, found 
himself recalled, at the singular 
behest of Churchill, to be the 
Conservative candidate for Sal- 
isbury. He made - in uniform 

- his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons, bewailing 
the conditions in which his 
troops lived. It was the only con- 
troversial speech of his politi- 
cal life, for it expressed a view 
of the conduct of the war which 
was antithetical to the views of 
the Government of the day. It 
showed a simplicity, and hon- 
esty, about Morrison which was 


in his nature, but which he was 
never after to display. 

He did many things outside 
politics. He was a great Master 
of Hounds. He - when he be- 
came interested - saw a beau- 
tiful horse and decided to breed 
horses; they won some difficult 
races, or fared well in them. He 
reorganised the Jockey Qub, so 
that ordinary punters could 
have a decent say in how races 
were run. He enjoyed political 
influence — and never sought 
political power, as a Minister of 
the Crown. 

The paradox about this ex- 
traordinary man is that be was 
at once bluff countryman, effi- 
cient farmer, and effective 
Chairman of the 1922 Com- 
mittee. In the end, one has to 
say that John Margadale found 
himself enjoying his eaafgt, at 
R mthiH, in W ilKhim . aytd nq 

island of Islay, in Scotland, 
more than he had enjoyed his 
days of power and influence, but 
that be nevertheless enjoyed the 
influence. As John Biffen once, 
in his typically quiet, and iron- 
ic. way, said to me: “Do you 
think that John will enjoy it in 
the Lords, without any power?" 

Patrick Cosgrove 

John Granville Morrison, politi- 
cian: bom 16 December 1906; 
MP ( Conservative) for Salisbury 
1942-64; Chairman, 1922 
Committee 1955-64; created 
1964 Baron Margadale; Lord- 
Lieutcnant of Wiltshire 1969-81; 
married 1928 The Hon Margaret 
Smith (died 1980: two sons, one 
daughter, and one son deceased); 
died 25 May 1996. 



Instinctive Conservatism: Maig&dale at Royal Ascot, 1978 


Photograph: Desmond O'Neill 


Professor Edward Mclnnes 


The special affection which the 
Germans display for Scotland 
has over the years been recip- 
rocated in the major role played 
by many Scottish scholars in 
the study and teaching of Ger- 
man literature in Britain. Ed- 
ward Mclnnes occupied a 
pre-eminent position among 
them. 

He was born in 193S in May- 
bole. Ayrshire. His early edu- 
cation took place at Renfrew 
High School and Greenock 
Academy, but as the son of a 
Baptist minister he spent his 
childhood in a number of dif- 
ferent places in Scotland, 
Northern Ireland and fmgfand. 
He went to King’s College Lon- 
don to read German, graduat- 
ing with First Class honours in 
1958, and proceeded directly to 
research under the supervision 
of Mary Gilbert. 

As a graduate student he 
established very firm and en- 
during contacts with the 
German-speaking world. He 
spent a period in Vienna. lay- 


ing the foundations for his sub- 
sequent work in Austrian liter- ' 
attire, and a year as Lektor in 
English at the Bee University 
of Beilin. This was a time of 
worsening East-West relations, 
resolved in a way (the Berlin 
Will) which, by restricting ac- 
cess to libraries and archives, for 
many years inhibited scholarly 
activity in central areas of Ed- 
ward Mclnnes's work, which he 
none the less pursued with 
steady determination. 

He completed his MA in 
1961, at a time when this was 
still a research degree, with a 
substantial thesis on “The Con- 
ception of Guilt in Haupt- 
mann’s Tragic Drama", and, at 
a very young age, he con- 
tributed alongside an array of 
the country’s leading Haupt- 
mann scholars. Mainland, Mc- 
Farlane, Garten and Gilbert, to 
the Hauptmann centenary lec- 
tures mounted by the Institute 
of Germanic Studies in 1962. 

After a short period as As- 
sistant Lecturer at King’s he re- 


turned to Scotland to a lec- 
tureship in German at Edin- 
burgh University, where he was 
promoted to Reader in 1973, 
where he met his wife, Jean, and 
where his four children were 
born. In 1974 he was appoint- 
ed to the Chair of German at 
Strathclyde University. In 1979 
he moved to the Chair of Ger- 
man at Hull University, which 

he filled with distinctio n until his 

death. The esteem and affection 
felt for him in that department 
is evident in the tribute which 
prefaces the Festschrift pub- 
lished last year on the occasion 
of his 60th birthday. 

In retrospect it can be seen 
that, with his early work on 
Hauptmann, Mclnnes set out 
the tneme which was to provide 
an unusually strong unifying 
thread to his work In the sub- 
sequent years. At the same 
time this work established his 
character as someone who com- 
bined the best traditional qual- 
ities of moderation and scruple 
with an independence of mind 



Mcl nn es: naturalist drama 

in the face of the prevailing 
canon, which made him a more 
genuine pioneer than other 
self-consciously iconoclastic 
scholars. 

In the social and politically 
conscious 1960s he was one who 
provided a solid basis for the 
reappraisal of the naturalist 
drama of the late 19th centuiy. 
In the 1970s he steadily ex- 
tended his range with a series 


of articles, many published in 
the leading German journals, on 
dramatists in this same tradition 
who had been overshadowed in 
public perception by the dom- 
inant figures of Goethe and 
S chille r. This work is tyntherised 
in his doctoral thesis of 1974 
and, above all, his much ad- 
mired book Das deutsche Dra- 
ma des 19 ten Jahrhunderts 
(1983), which he was invited to 
write for the prestigious series 
“Grundlagen der Germanis- 
tik” - a rare accolade for a 
British scholar, repeated in the 
invitation to edit the volume on 
drama and theatre, 1848-80, in 
the social historyof German lit- 
erature published by Hj&nser 
Veriag in 1995. His book “Ein 
ungeheures Theater^: the drama 
of the Sturm und Drang (1987) 
similarly brings together work 
on the drama of the 18th cen- 
tury, which contributed notably 
to that revision of the canon 
which has seen the dramatist 
Jakob Michael Reinhold Lenz 
come to occupy a poation in the 


18th centuiy similar to that of 
Georg Budrner in the early 19th 
century. . 

The unifying element in these 
works and the particular qual- 
ity which -, made Edward 
Mclnnes such a fine literary his- 
torian. one of only a small 
number of British scholars to 
enjoy an equal reputation in the 
countries about whose native lit- 
erature he wrote, was a sensi- 
tivity to the delicate task at 
recognising the distinctive orig- 
inality of a literary work with- 
out losing sight of its historical 
involvement; as he put it in a 
characteristically scrupulous 
and generous review of a book 
with whose thesis hedid not en- 
tirely agree, “asserting its de- 
te r nrin ateness white etrefxmg its 
creative individuality". 

Ms more recent work bad 
seen a return to, and extension 
of, his earlier work on the nar- 
rative prose of the 19th centu- 
ry. His 1991 book on the 
reception of the work of 
Charles Dickens in Germany 


from 1837 to 1870 showed once 


an important and inexplic- 
able gap m scholarship. It was 
followed by a number of stud- 
ies which begin to throw light 
into that mysterious “blade 
hoIe"ofl9tfrceritary realism in 
German literature. More of 
this is still to come, for, though 
Edward Mclnnes was a devotee 
of Hull City FC rather than the 
academic conference circuit, 
be was a serious and thought- 
ful contributor who coura- 
geously continued to pursue his 
work and communicate his con- 
clusions until shortly before his 
untimely death. 

' ' John Osborne 

Edward O'Hara Mclnnes, Ger- 
man scholar bom Mayboie, Ayr- 
shire 5 July 1935 ; Professor of 
German, Strathclyde University 
1974-79; Professor of German, 
Hull University 1979-96; married 
1964 Jean Kilgour ( one son, 
three daughters); died Hull 16 
May 1996. 


Laurence 

Marks 

If Laurence Marks, whose ele- 
gant profiles and shrewdly ob- 
served reports graced the pag^ 
of the Observer for a quarter o» 
a century, had been a jess sen- 
effacing journalist, his would 
have been one of the great 
names of Fleet Street- 

He was that rare bird, the 
perfectionist who could wntc 
accurately and elegantly under 
extreme pressure. He was as 
happy out and about, note- 
book in hand, as he was work- 
jug the phone with a courteous 
persistence that wrong infor- 
mation out of taciturn people 
with little time for the press. 

Until Marks’s day, profiles 
had been lovingly assembled 
after hours of discussion and 
weeks of research. With his ca- 
pacity for hard work, his atten- 
tion to detail and his instinct for 
character, Marks took the genre 
by the scruff of the neck, open- 
ing up the possibility of a judi- 
cious and well-turned piece 
about someone who had only 
come into the news towards the 
end of the week. . 

In his corner behind ancient 
green cabinets, he would 

work halfvray through the night, 

filling sheets with meticulous 
notes made in a neat hand. 
Well-rested executives arriving 
die following morning would 
comment happily how once 
again Marks had turned in 
“effortless” piece. 

He was not “clubbable" in the 
Fleet Street sense of the term, 
avoiding booty gatherings out- 
side the office as keenly as he 
avoided conferences inside. He 
could end a conversation with 
a disconcerting abruptness, and 
be shied away from personal 
commitment. A woman col- 
league set her cap at him, and 
poor Marks was covered with 
confusion. One night when the 
lady offered him a cup of cof- 
fee in her flat, he fled. Gold 
Blend man. he was noL 

With his shyness (he took his 
holidays alone) and his don-like 
air (tweed jackets and grey 
flannel trousers), he was so Ear 
from the popular image of the 
hard-bitten journalist that some 
questioned whether he had 
chosen the right calling. But at 
the Observer, which he loved 
passionately, he worked in a 
great tradition of writer/reporters 
who let their pens do the talking. 

Marks read Law at Lincoln 
College, Oxford, where he 
rowed for the college; held a 
National Service commission in 
the Royal Artillery, and, before 
joining the Observer, worked for 
the Oxford Mail, the London . 
Evening Standard (where hd£) 


Eric Wood 


One of Britain's best amateur 
archaeologists of the old school 
and a professional in all but 
name, Eric Wood introduced 
countless thousands to the sub- 
ject through his archaeological 
best-seller Collins Field Guide 
to Archaeology 1 in Britain, which 
went through five editions be- 
tween 1963 and 1979. It was Last 
reprinted in 1982. 

Retirement from a fuD career 
us an administrative dvfl servant 
in 1973 freed him to produce 
Historical Britain in 1995, a 
vast, sensible and masterly por- 
traii of the country through the 
surviving remains of past activ- 
ities and ways of life. This, a 
huge expansion of the earlier 
work, has all the hallmarks of 
becoming a popular and long- 
lasting sourcebook and it will be 
a valuable record of the state of 
the historical environment at the 
end of the 20th century. 

Wood’s archaeological in- 
terests went back to his child- 
hood, but straitened family 


circumstances prevented him 
taking a place at Oxford. Instead 
he entered the administrative 
civil service. During his career 
he worked as a principal in the 
Departments of Aircraft Pro- 
duction, Supply, Treasury, Tech- 
nology, Aviation and Trade and 
Industry. Meanwhile he ob- 
tained a part-time degree (in 
French and German) from 
King's College London, set- 
ting a pattern of parallel work 
that was to characterise his life. 

Wood's parallel career as an 
archaeologist began seriously 
with the relocation of the De- 
partment of Aircraft Production 
to Harrogate at the start of the 
Second World Wtir. He joined 
the closing stages of an exca- 
vation of the important Ne- 
olithic and Bronze Age barrow 
at Green Howe, North Dcigfa- 
ton, eventually assuming re- 
sponsibility for writing and 
publishing the report. With the 
Harrogate Group of the York- 
shire Archaeological Society 



VMood: the last great amateur 

he completed and published a 
survey of the ancient buildings 
of the Harrogate region, and 
rapidly made bimsdf the expert 
on the archaeology of Nid- 
derdalc , encouraging his chil- 
dren in the necessary fieldwork 
with the offer of threepence a 
flint Back in London after the 
war he began research at the In- 
stitute of Archaeology on the 


Neolithic and Bronze Age of 
north-east England under 
Professor Gordon Childe. 

Local societies were then 
the backbone of British ar- 
chaeology, and Wood was active 
in both the Surrey Archaeo- 
logical Society (Secretary, 1958- 
66, and President, 1980-84) and 
the Southwark and Lambeth 
Excavation Committee (Chair- 
man, 1967-81). He became Pre- 
sident of the Surrey Industrial 
History Group, his main con- 
tribution being the investigation 
of the early stages of the glass 
industry in the Surrey Weald. 

Excavations of a 14th- 
century furnace at Bhindens 
Wood were a useful demon- 
stration of medieval English 
glass-making processes, using 
separate furnaces for glass melt- 
ing, annealing , and uie prepa- 
ration of crucibles. A second 
excavation, at Knightons, Al- 
fold. showed the methods in use 
<T550, just before the arrival of 
immigrants from France revo- 


lutionised English glass-making. 
The work was a powerful 
demonstration of the potential 
of industrial archaeology. 

Something of an archaeo- 
logical polymath, at the time he 
was investigating the medieval 
industries of Surrey he was also 
a Council member of the Pre- 
historic Society. With his Fel- 
lowship of the Society of 
Antiquaries and, eventually, 
his membership of the Institute 
of Field Archaeologists he was 
also a living demonstration 
of the artificiality of the div- 
ision between amateur and 
professional in archaeology. 

All these qualities made 
Wood the man for the impos- 
sible job of writing a Collins 
Field Guide to Archaeology. Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, introducing 
the first edition of the book, 
recognised that it required the 
unostentatious courage of a 
daring and devoted student to 
venture on so ambitious an en- 
terprise as to encapsulate in ac- 


curate but simple terms the 
whole of British archaeology. 

Wood carried it off, perhaps 
because he, himself something 
of an antodidact in archaeolo- 
gy, knew unerringly what a 
newcomer to the subject would 
ask. Relentlessly, from boose 
stones and crinlde-crankles to 
noosts and quintains, be ex- 
plained what the physical re- 
mains of the past are and where 
to find them, sharing at the 
same time his own sense of fas- 
cination. To this he added lucid 
and succinct thematic essays 
that have been a godsend to 
generations of students ever 
since. In the wake of this suc- 
cess Collins Tnarig hhn the Joint 
Editor, with Cherry Lave II, of 
their “Collins Archaeology 
Series". 

Having effectively brought 
five successive editions up to 
date with advances in archaeo- 
logical knowledge and tech- 
nique, be was just about to 
embark on the task once again. 


With tweeds, hat, pipe and 
bristling moustache, Eric Wood 
probably enjoyed playing the 
last great amateur. Self-effacing, 
often a tease, kindly and help- 
ful, he was a very private man. 
Few of his archaeological asso- 
ciates ever saw his deep com- 
mitment to the Society of 
Friends — which he joined in 
mid-life - but many possibly 
guessed at his spirituality. Oth- 
ers sometimes came across with 
surprise his published output as 
a poet Probably few ever re- 
alised how insidiously influen- 
tial he had been in archaeology, 
though the well-thumbed copra 
of his books in every public 
library prove it. 

Refer Addyman 


Eric Stuart Wood, archaeologist 
and aril servant: ban 22 No- 
vember 1912; married 1935 
Marion Bowie (died 1979; two 
daughters), 1980 Pamela Wool- 
land; died Alton, Hampshire 21 
May 1996. 



Marks: ‘effortless’ profiles 


edited Londoner’s Diary) and 
the Sunday Times. After his re- 
cent “retirement”, he wrote oc- 
casionally for the Independent 
on Sunday. 

He loved cricket - he would 
return to the office deeply 
tanned after a weekend at 
Lord’s. Having no family of his 
own, he was dose to his two sis- 
ters and brother. The warmth 
of those who attended his fu- 
neral on Sunday was evidence 
of the love and loyalty which he 
mspired. Marks himself would, 
without doubt, have been 
deeply embarrassed by the 
many nice things said. 

Robert Chess byre 


Laurence Marks, journalist: bom 
London 26 January 1928; died 
London 25 May 1996. 


BIRTHS 

MARKS: To Barbara (nrc Anderson) 
and Laurence, on — May 199b, a du- 
aghicr. Francesca Elisabeth. 

DEATHS 

BLTTEKSVORTH: Dr Mavis Ann. for- 
merly of Sun on Coldfield, peaceful- 
ly at' Maccksfickl District General 
Hospital on Sunday 26 May 1996. 
Much-loved daughter uf the laic 
Henry and Doris Butrenrorth, dear 
aster of Angus and Brian. Funeral ser- 
vice at Stockport Crematorium at 
on Wednesday 3 June 1996. 
FdrnOv flowers only. Enquiries to 
G.W. ‘Turner, telephone 0161-4*1 
37S4. 

MAN SON: James. 25 years. Died 
5. lUam on Sunday 26 May after a long 
illness, bravely home. Dearly loved 
son of Claire and Glynn Manson, 
brother of St John and father of 
William. Funeral at Si Michael's. 
Elmwood Road. Chiswick, on Tues- 
day 4 June at 1 130am. No flowers. 
Donations to Princess Ahee Hospice. 
lVcsj End Lane. Esbcr. Surrey 
SNA. 

The Venerable William. passed 
away early m the morning of 29 
May. 

ROTHSCHILD: Threw. Lath Roth- 
schild, beloved wife, mother and 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


grandmother, died peacefully at St 
Thomas' Hospital on 29 May. 

Amnonccmenta for Giatte BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS l Births, 
Adoptions, Marriages, Deaths. Memo- 
rial services. Wedding anniversaries, 
In Memoriam) should be sent in writ- 
ing to the Gazette Editor The Inde- 
pendent, 1 Canada Square, Canary 
Wharf, London EI45DL, telephoned 
100171-293 2011 (24-hour answering 
machine 0171-293 2012) or hud to 
0171-293 2010. and are charged at 
£630 a line (VAT extra). OTHER 
Gazette announcements (notices. 
Ructions, Forthcoming marriages, 
Marriages) most be submitted in 
writing (or taxed) and are charged at 
£10 a line. VAT extra. They shook) be 
accompanied by a daytime telephone 
number: 

The Independent’ll main switchboard 
number is 0171-293 2000. 


Receptions 

Sephardi Centre 

Don Alberto Aza Arias, the Spanish 
Ambassador, and Rabbi Abraham 
Levy held a reception to promote 


Jewish-Christian-Muslim relations 
yesterday at the Sephardi Centre, 
Maida Vale. London W9. Sir Sig- 
mimd Sternberg presided and Mr Ln- 
cicn Gubbay spoke. 


Birthdays 

Mr William Oeland, thoracic sur- 
geon, 84; Mr Ray Coorwy. thearrical 
producer. 64; Mr Peter Ellis, actor, 
60; The Marquess of Ely, former 
headmaster, 83; Mr Harry Enfield, 

writer and comedian, 35; Mr Norman 
EsUey, actor, 51 ; The Riga Rev John 
Gladwin. Bishop of Guildford, 54; 
Air Marshal Sir Reginald Had and. 
engineering and management con- 
sultant, 76; Mr Christopher Haskins, 
chairman. Northern Foods, 59; Sir 
David Knox MP, S3; Mr Barry Legg 
MP, 47; Mr Timothy Ueweflyn, Di- 
rector. Henry Moore Foundation. 49: 
Sir lan Lloyd, fanner MP, 75i Dr John 
Marla, former Chairman, British 
Medical Association. 71; Dr Robert 
Mercer, Headmaster. Stony burst 
College, 47; Mr Antony Moore, for- 
mer diplomat. 78; Mr Colin Mylcr, 
Editor, Daily Mirror, 44; Lord 
Richard QC. m i n i n g and electrical 
engineer. Leader of the Opposition 
in the House of Lords. 64; Mr CEnt 
Wiikcr. actor. 69; Mr Ton Water- 
stone. bookseller. 57; Mr Phillip 
Whitehead. MEP, writer, television 
producer and farmer chairman. Con- 
sumers’ Association, 59; Mr Bob 
Willis, cricketer. 47: Sr Frederick 
Wood, honoraiy life president, Cro- 
da International. 70. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Peter the Great, "Bar of 
Russia, 1672: Igut Moscbelcs, pi- 


anist and composer, 1794; Johann 
Christian Lotm, composer, 1797; 
Samuel Spalding, moral philoso- 
pher, 1807; Mikhail Alexandrovich 
ftakiinin, anar chist , 1814; Alfred 
Austin, poet, 1835: Peter Carl (Kari 
Gustavovich) Fabergg, goldsmith, 
1846; Pierre Matie-F£lix Janet, psy- 
chologist, 1859; Alexander Porfire- 
vicb Archipenko, sculptor and 
painier, 1887; Howard Winchester 
Hawks, film director, 1896; Benny 
(Benjamin David) Goodman, band- 
leader and darineltisi, 1909- Deaths 
St Joan of Axe, burnt at the stake ar 
Rouen 1431; Christopher Marlowe, 
playwright, kilkd in a brawl 1593; Sr 
Peter Paul Rubens, painter, 1640; 
Pierre Menard le Remain, painter, 
1695; Alexander Pope, poet and 
satirist, 1744; Francois Boucher, 
paint er, 1770: Vdtaire {Francois- 
Marie Arouet), philosopher and 
writer, 177S; Thomas Chalmers, 
minister, p hilant h r o p is t and author, 
1847; Wilbur Wright, pioneer aria- 
tor, 1912: Hermann Broch, poet 
and novelist, 1951; Dooley (Arthur) 
Wilson, ringer, 1953; Boris Leonid- 
ovich Pasternak, poet and author, 
I960; Claude Rams, actor, 1967; 
Marcel Dupr£, organist and com- 
poser, 197L On this day. Christopher 
Columbus set sail on his third voy- 
age. 1498; King Henry VlH was 
married to Jane Seymour, 1536; the 
Grenadier Guards were formed, 
1656; Napoleon annexed Tbscany. 
1808; John Francis attempted to as- 


sassinate Queen Victoria, 1842; 
Smetana’s opera The Bartered. Bride 
W 3 S first performed, 1866; The Balkan 

War was ended by the Treaty of Lon- 
don, which created the new stale of 
Albania, 1913; Cologne was raided 
\jy a large farce erf RAF aircraft, 1942; 

the fust hovercraft flight took place 
aiCGwes, Isle of W5g$n, 1959; the first 
London production of the musical 
show On the Town was presented, 
1963; Eastern Nigeria deriared itself 
independent, being renamed the 
Republic of Btafra, 1967; the British 
Trans-Arctic Expedition completed 
the first surface crossing of the con- 
tinent, 3,620 miles in 464 days, 1969; 
the Gist London production of the 
musical show Link; Me was present- 
ed. 1984. Today is (he Feast Day- of 
St Exuperantius of Ravenna, St Fer- 
dinand of Castile, St Isaac of Con- 
stantinople, St Joan of Arc, St Luke 
Kirby, St Madelgtsflufi or MaugeiDe 
and Si Walstan. 


Lectures 

National Gallery; Mari Gr iffiths, 
“Spring Chickens (v): Raphael The 
Mond Cnidfbdon", 1pm 
Ihte Gaflery: Peter Osborne, “Ger- 
hartft Richter: “Painting Photogra- 
phy”, 1pm. 

British Museum: Richard Liman, 
“The South Indian Temple and Its 
Contest", 1.15pm. 

Natioual Portrait Gallery; David 
Livings one Lecture Series: Dr Fe- 


lix Driver, “Livingstone, the Royal 
Geographical Society and the Culture 
of Exploration”, LlOpm. 

London School cf Economics, the Al- 
istair Berkley Memorial lecture: 
Professor Patrick McAuslan, “Land 
Tenure and Ifenuriai Reform in 
Africa". 5 -30pm. 

Schools 

King’s School, CaBtatmiy 
The following scholarship awards 
have been made at long's School, 
Canterbury for the academic year be- 
ginning September 1996: 

SdwlaiUpK R rnrtapc Cox. Simon 
1 3 ngtr»i Girls* Wiwih ftromin ii Herbert, 
South Hampstead High School; Thomas 
HupbttttS. Sag's College School, Cam- 
bridge: CXitct Humphrey, Si Lawrence Col- 
lege; Charlotte Kn$u. Jmriw KmjfsSduot 
Beaudry Koch, The Banda School. Nairobi; 
Victoria Lamb, Junior Kings Sdioafc Antony 
LcmhWndkatam Home; Christophs Mu- 
tmjdy. Junior KintfsS&oofc Thomas Matey. 

nfcv King's School; Ala Steam. Junior 
Kras's School; BenediO Vtfescnn, VmeMI; 

While, Wimfaham; Alfred 
Williams, Dulwich College Preparatory 
School. Loodon; Mkhdle VAwknan. Jtusor 
King's SchooL Bqnu SchobnUptOarics 
Mflta-Jaoc*, King's SchooLOnteAmy. Ed- 
■Mmdsm Nsotaf SctebuMp: Leonora Daw- 
mo- Bowling. King's SctmL C amc ri nu y . 

Art SdutaoUfx James Manatee, Bam- 
btayc; Lobe Montgomery, DniwKb Cottege 
Preparatory School Qaabrodc Ahaas Wd- 
biood, Jumor King's School. 

SbthFwm Caroline Bal- 

ky. Lady Seam HuSs; Edward Qxhm. 
Kcffl CoDege. Owy Alt SdviatAipKOBTO 
Arthur. Gain Baldwin, diaries I 


Beih Hicfcfin, Mark Wfflams, of ite Bug's 
School. Canterbury. 

Wills 

Lavtnia, Dncfaess or Norfolk, of 
Arundel Part, Wes Sussex, Lord 
Lieutenant of West Sussex 1975-90, 
the first non-royal woman appoint- 
ed to the Order of the Gaiter, left 
estate valued at £4.050,712 neL 

Sr Arthur Hfltoa PUynton, of Croy- 

don, Surrey. Permanent Under- 
secretary. Colonial Office 1959-66, 
left estate valued a! £1&&£35 net. 
Mr Alistair Cameron Crumble, of 
Boars HDL Oxford, Lecturer in the 
History of Science at Oxford Uni- 
versity 1953-83, left estate valued at 
1741,268 ocl 

Professor EJfyn John Richards, of 
Rfflnsey, Hampshire, aeronautical en- 
gineer, Vice-Chancellor of Lough- 
borough University 1967-73, left 
c«ate valued at £110,952 neL 
Mr John Mmaes Ktre of St Rriavrk 
Gloucestershire, former Professor oi 
Nudear Power at Imperial College, 
London, and Kiector of Atomic En- 
ergy Production, Rtsley, left estate 
valued at £563,118 ml 
F& tricfc Reginald Boyle, 13th Earl of 
Cotkaml Orrery, of Midburst. West 
Sussex, former Deputy Chairman of 
Committees, House of Lonfc, left es- 
tate valued at £67.441 neL 
MjssPriscffla Margaret Jones, of St 
Albans, Hertfordshire, left estate 
valued at £3,098.929 ocl 
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The danger of mixing water and electricity 


W eve always been told that 
water and electricity don’t 
mix. Plunge a toaster in the 
bath and watch the sparks fly. The same 
motto probably applies to the compa- 
nies that provide water and electricity 
services. 

A fashion is sweeping through the 
privatised utility industries. Like most 
fashions it is superficially appealing but 
transitory. The fashion is that u til ities 
which are quite effective when they 
focus on a relatively simple task, sup- 
plying electricity to a region, for 
instance, should really become multi- 
utility companies. The skills learnt in, 
say, providing water services can eas- 
ily be transferred to gas arid electricity 
and even to telecommunications. The 
result is you get a stronger company, 
based on several legs. 

In reality this fashion is almost cer- 
tainly merely a justification for empire 
building. Aggressive managers want to 
show what they are made of so they go 
looking for acquisitions, armed not 
just with surplus cash but with flashy 
sounding theories supplied to them by 
their handsomely paid City advisers and 
management consultants. 

The multi-utility concept lies behind 
Scottish Power's bid to gobble up 
Southern Water for £1.5 6bn. Southern 
Electric countered yesterday by bidding 
* .6bn. Scottish Power, the electricity 
generator in Scotland, already owns 
Manweb (the regional electricity com- 


pany), Scottish Telecom (which is 
linked to Vodafone the mobile phone 
operator) and a gas supply subsidiary. 

Why should we bother about these 
bids? Companies change hands all the 
time. If the management of one com- 
pany can do a better job of running 
another one as well, then mergers or 
takeovers may make everyone better 
oft A little chopping and changing was 
inevitable as the utilities adjusted to 
emerging competition- They tell us that 
water in pipes, electricity in wires, all 
follow the same principles. After all, 
building societies and banks are mov- 
ing into one another’s territories. Surety 
broadly based utility sendee companies 
can be as efficient as broadly based 
financial service companies? 

Perhaps. Bat the merger mania across 
utilities seems increasingly ludicrous. 
The arguments aired by Scottish Power 
and Southern Electric in pursuit of its 
water company prey are tenuous to say 
the least. And the risks of allowing these 
monopolies to coagulate are consider- 
able. What makes managements effi- 
cient is competitive pressure. These 
mmgers will further reduce competition 
and so erode pressure on managers to 
deliver a better service to consumers. 

We are supposed to believe for a start 
that Southern Water will be better run 
by the management of one of . these 
other companies. Perhaps. But the idea 
that they bring any special expertise that 
will automatically improve the business 
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is not very credible. After all, what do 
power stations in Scotland and baths 
and sinks in Brighton have in common? 

Southern Electric marshals a slightly 
more plausible case. At least that com- 
pany and Southern W&ter have cus- 
toroeis in common. Arguably there could 
be savings from joint baling. But even so, 
the geographical overlap is not complete. 
Modem information technology bills so 
swiftly and smoothly that the saving? from 
a common system are unHkety to be 
immense. And meanwhile, the public wifl 
be right to worry that the family default- 
ing on its electricity bill could find its 
water supply jeopardised, too. 


The record of the mergers that have 
been allowed so far is not persuasive. 
The City is distinctly unimpressed by 
the take-over of Norweb (the regional 
electricity company) by North West 
Water. Privatised industries have been 
down this road before. Managers of 
recently privatised companies do not 
feel they are proper private sector 
managers until they have lost their vir- 
ginity on the acquisition trail. Soon 
after its privatisation in 1984 BT 
acquired a Canadian telephone man- 
ufacturer called Mitel on the grounds 
that there was great synergy. It was a 
disaster that took years to unravel. 


Newly privatised companies seem to 
have a macho, but entirely irrational, 
desire to expand into other fields that 
they know nothing about. Manage- 
ment should know their strengths, and 
their limits, and stick to what they are 
best at. But if they are tempted to stray, 
then the regulators and competition 
authorities should watch closely, 
because the merging of important util- 
ities will be bad for consumers in the 
long run. 

The regulators within each industry 
have a hard enough job as it is, work- 
ing out what the real costs are that the 
companies face, what their profits are 
likely to be, and how low they should 
set their prices. Companies keen to 
make profits for their shareholders 
have an interest in disguising future 
profitability. How much easier it will be 
for them to do this if they have diver- 
sified into other utilities. 

These utilities are not so much trad- 
ing assets as trading regulatory regimes. 
As competition emerges in the elec- 
tricity and gas markets, huge companies 
with safe profits from their secure 
water monopolies will be in a stronger 
position to withstand the competition. 
Predatory pricing, it's called. It would 
be much harder to stop in a world of 
merged multi-utilities. 

At this point Ian Lang. President of 
the Board of Trade, should step in. The 
individual regulators won’t bat an eye- 
lid at the bids. The Monopolies and 


Mergers Commission, we know, is 
quite happy to see utilities merge; it 
thinks that will create national cham- 
pions. Mr Lang should step in to rule 
out further consolidation, just as he did 
with the bid from Powergen to take 
over Southern Electric last month. But 
if these kinds of mergers across utili- 
ties are allowed to continue, it will cre- 
ate the need for regulation to keep 
pace. Super-utilities need super regu- 
lators to bash them, beat them and 
keep them in check. 


On our way to 
Ardwick 

I t is April 2010. Arsenal are beating 
Spurs 2-0 in the FA Cup Serai-Find 
with five minutes to play. The sup- 
porters break into the traditional chant: 
“We’re on our way to Ardwick, we’re 
on our way to Ardwick”. A rebuilt 
Wembley as a new national stadium 
would be great. But the mystical sig- 
nificance of the name is just’ chance.lf 
the twin towers had been built a little 
to the east, the chant might have been: 
‘'We're on our way to Neasden". 

The North dominates most of the 
sports that would be played in the sta- 
dium. So we believe it would be better 
to make a fresh start with a new sta- 
dium in Manchester. 
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Publish the 
scientific 
facts on beef 

Sin The Government asserts that 
its actions over beef are in 
accordance with the scientific facts 
(“John Major does a Margaret 
Thatcher”, 22 May). So far they 
have been remarkably successful 
in concealing these facts from the 
rest of us and from our 
Continental colleagues. What is so 
dearly missing is a comprehensive 
written statement of what is 
known; and - just as important 
when considering policy - of what 
remains obscure. 

Where these facts are known 
they need to be easily available to 
the public, and updated regularly, 

that the public can draw its own 
conclusions about the ' 
uncertainties. 

The blame for allowing this 
essentially technical matter to 
become violently political does not 
lie at Europe’s door, it is our awn 
failure to deal with BSE over the 
past decade. Import bans imposed 
half a dozen years ago by the USA, 
Canada and New Zealand should^ 

we are^poceed more ratiOTal^ 
we first need a comprehensive 
Green Paper. Preparing it might be 
a useful education for Ministers 
and their officials. 

TERRY PRICE 
Jordans, Buckinghamshire 

Sir George Wklden is quoted as 
saying “anyone who has doubts 
[about the Government’s strategy] 
should speak out" (“For beef. 
Major and St George", 28 May). I 
don’t have doubts; I am dismayed 
by the popular support for this 
disastrous and counterproductive 
“strategy". It isn’t a strategy, 
because a strategy aims at a long- 
term objective, and the obstructive 

the*Gov e rumen t is anyt^gbut 
long-term in its objective - unless 
it be the re-election of a Tbty 
government. Obstructing public 
business is a form of secondary 
picketing and inevitably provokes 
retaliation in a battle with 
^•consumers which our government 
cannot win. 

CHRISTOPHER G. TURNER 
Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire 

Sin Our trade with Germany is 
worth some £1.7bn, so I wonder 
where those 62 per cent of Tbry 
voters cited in your NOP poll 
expect the UK to sell its goods and 
services if German imports are 
banned here? 

There is no consolation for any 
of us in this poll other than its 
drawing to our attention the tragic 
lack of clear information about the 
advantages of EU membership 
and our continuing ignorance of 
the economic consequences of 
withdrawal. 

DAVID WILSON 
Leeds 

Sir Sir Andrew Aguecheek, in 
Act I scene III of Twelfth Night ; 
savs “Methinks sometimes I have 
no more wit than a Christian or 
an ordinary man has; but I am a 
great eater of beet and I believe 
that does harm to my wit ...” Sir 
Tobv Belch states there is no 
question about the harm: 3 pity 
he did not give details and so 
help our scientists. Since English 
cattle have survived the 400 

- 4 



% 

cufctwas found; or was 

Agtrecheek just another victim of 
a media panic? 


j 

CHRIS FTTZHUGH 

Mappertey Park, Nottingham 



"That's the trouble with this government, they're ail talking bull semen ■ 


New Age beliefs 
are valid too 

Sir. Polly Tbynbee’s attack on new 
ageism (“New Age may be 
mainstream, but it’s a mistake", 27 
May) sounded dogmatically out of 


brand of holier-than-thou 
“rationalism" that so many people 
(“new age" or otherwise) now 
understandably reject. By c l a im i n g 
that “science is our triumph over 
nature" and that “nature is the 
enemy” Ms Toynbee not only 
parrots old, unproven beliefs but 
she also presumes that something 
called “nature”, of which humans 
are evidently not part, exists only 
to be conquered and exploited. 

Such a prejudiced position 
implicitly denies the validity of all 
“non-srientific” understandings of 
the world (and therefore all 
who do not ascribe to 
establishment beliefs) at all times 
and places. Only present 
unders tanding s are valid, and 
always will be. Ms Tbynbee of 
course, knows the Truth. If this 
isn’t imperialism, religious or 
otherwise, I don’t know what is. 
NIOC HUNT 

Centre for the Study of Science 
and Science Poticy . 

Unii'ersUy of Lancaster 

Sir. Polly Tbynbee’s commentary 
on the New Age purports to 
vanquish the hokum of the Mind 
Body Spirit Festival by 
championing the triumph of 
science over nature. 

Tbynbee suggests tbai nature is 
the enemy. Her evidence is that 

“nature killed babies, gave us 
smallpox, famine, plague and a life 
of unremitting to3 fo flowed by an 
early death”. Her inference is that 


humanity has nothing to do with 
the creation of these phenomena. 
Her conclusions cannot stand up to 
the rigours of scientific proof and 
demonstration that she champions. 

Toynbee’s perspective is Old 
Age, the philosophy of duality, 
which can only recognise the 
conflict of oppodng forces. The 
New Age is based on the 
philosophy of holism, the 
recognition of harmony within all 
aspects of creation. We are all 
one; nature, science, humanity, 
even Polly and L 
DARRYL O’KEEFFE 
National Federation of Spiritual 
Healers 

Sunbury, Middlesex 


Labour supports 
victims of divorce 

Sin Your editorial /“Labour joins 
the right divorced from reality”, 
29 May) is misleading. 

No, we have never advocated 
compulsory counselling for all 
married couples. Yes, we did dare 
to express the view that someone 
seeking a divorce should first 
explore on a one-to-one basis with 
a qualified counsellor whether the 
marriage might be saved. If this is 
too radical and communitarian a 
notion for the Independent , well so 
be it. Broken homes often mean 
damaged children and divorce 
costs over £4bn a year. The state 
has a legitimate interest in 
promoting measures to save 
marriages that are capable of 
being Saved. 

Labour’s position is as dear 


today as it has been throughout. 
We gave the broad thrust of the 
Family Law BUI our support at 
Second Reading and made it dear 
that our support at later stages 
was dependent on the 
Government’s response to 
amendments designed to 
strengthen protection for the 
victims of violence in the borne 
and the interests of children. 

The assertion that we propose 
mediation for violent marriages is 
completely untrue. We moved an 
amendment that would have had 
precisely the opposite effect by 
removing the danger that the 
Legally-Aided victims of domestic 
violence would be forced into 
mediation with their attackers. The 
Government rejected that 
amendment. 

Unfortunately, the Government 
chose to reject all attempts to 
strengthen the Family Law BUI in 
this regard. They chose, instead, to 
seek to buy off rebellion in their 
own ranks by making concessions 
which distorted the Bill and 
rendered it, inn number of key 
respects, unworkable and 
insupportable. 

The Independent may take the 
view that a reunify Law Bill that 
works against the best interests of 
children and the victims of 
domestic violence is “far from 
perfect’’. The NSPCC and the 
Women's Aid Federation of 
England go considerably further 
than that and with good cause. 
They warn of the “serious 
problems which women and 
children escaping violence win face 
in the divorce process if the Bill 
goes through in its present form" 


and that the changes have “diluted 
its principles and worked against 
the best interests of children". It is 
for these reasons, rather than “for 
the sake of short-term political 
gain”, that Labour finds itself 
unable to support the Family Law 
Bill in its present form. 

We shall in the light of these 
and other legitimate concerns 
about the workability of the 
mechanisms proposed, continue to 
try to improve the BiD throughout 
its remaining stages. The 
Government’s willingness to 
respond positively in this regard is 
crucial to the creation of 
legislation capable of delivering a 
sensible and tamify-friendfy 
divorce process. The opportunity 
to move towards this principled 
objective, rather than political 
expediency, will determine 
whether or not Labour votes 
against the Family Law Bill at 
Third Reading. 

PAUL BQATENG MP 
(Brent South, Lab) 

House of Commons 
London SW1 

The writer is Labour Legal Affairs 
Spokesman. 


Burma: investors 
should wait 

Sin Your report (“Words of hope 
reverberate across Burma", 28 
May) on the weekend speech by 
the Burmese opposition leader 
Aung San Suu Kyi made one key 
omission. Foreign investors, she 
has consistently said, “should jolly 
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well wait" until Burma has a 
democratic government. 

Yet British government policy 
remains that “Outside of the EU 
arms embargo, there arc no 
obstacles to UK companies doing 
business with Burma". If pressed, 
the Department of Hade hard 
disk will even come up with some 
po-faced phrases about trade 
reinforcing pressure for reform. 

The State Law and Order 
Restoration Council military 
government is largely kept in place, 
able to spend half its revenue on 
arms, by precisely this dollar-sagns- 
in-th e-eyes mentality. Burma 
supplies 60 per cent of the world’s 
heroin, and the SLORC take their 
cut of that foreign trade too. 

Even the free-trading US can 
see this is not acceptable. Yet last 
February, while companies like 
Heineken and Levi's were leaving, 
the British government was 
handing out £1,000 a time to 
encourage companies such as GEC 
Marconi and John Brown to 
attend a trade mission in Rangoon. 

SALLY STEEN 

Christian Solidarity International 

Brussels 


England’s Church 

Sir: Andreas Whitt am Smith is 
Only half right when he says that 
just the monarchy and the Church 
of England among national 
institutions pre-dale St 
Bartholomew's Hospital (“Is 
Bart’s saved?”, 27 May). The 
Church in England was certainly a 
fact but not the Church of 
England. 

FRANCIS WHITE 
Salisbury, Wiltshire 


The cost of 
teenagers 

Sin Your front page report (“Bad 
news for parents: Teenagers cost 
£36 a day". 27 May) is misleading. 

In truth, teenagers are as costly 
as parents can afford to allow 
them to be; which, in my 
experience, is considerably less 
than £36 a day. My own children 
have long since flown the nest, and 
I am retired but my weekly 
earnings when we were raising our 
family, even before deductions, 
fell well short of such a figure. 

It is a pity that our youth are led 
to believe that computers, 
personal CD players, and mobile 
telephones are essential adjuncts 
to life. The plain fact is: if you 
cannot afford to give your children 
such advantages - and few parents 
can - they wfll have to resign 
themselves to life without them. 
PETER FOOKS 
Edwalton, 

Nottingham 


Apostolic models 
for ordination 

Sir: No doubt Lord Runde knows 
his Canon Law as well as the Rev 
Nigel Scotland does (Letters, 27 
May), and ordained men, 
whatever their sexuality, precisely 
because they were “of good repute 
and such as to be a wholesome 
example and pattern to the flock 
of Christ.” Nothing decadent 1 
about simply filling a post with 
someone who fits the job- 
description. 

The former Archbishop might 
still, however, be open to friendly 
criticism in the light of what we 
know about the choosing of the 
Apostles. Pre-eminent among the 
saints whom the early Church 
routinely invoked as patrons of 
homosexual marriage ceremonies, 
we find the holy apostles Philip 
and Bartholomew, paired disciples 
whom Christ himself ordained on 
the same day. 

Now if Mr Scotland were to 
argue that, to be strictly faultless 
in following the Saviour's example, 
Archbishop Runde should 
perhaps also have ordained these 
men’s boyfriends, there, I think, 
he might be on quite strong 
ground. 

DR MICHAEL HALLS 
Christow, 

Devon 


Cleaning up for 
the Millennium 

Sir: Contrary lo Andrew Bhmdy’s 
letter (29 May), British Gas is 
already supporting the Millennium 
Exhibition to the tune of millions 
of pounds. 

Firstly, British Gas has 
committed to pay some £20m to 

secure a Jubilee Tine station on 
the Greenwich peninsula. Without 
this, the site would never have 
been considered for hosting the 
Millennium Exhibition and its 
long-term regeneration would 
have been less certain. Secondly, 
British Gas is making a substantial 
part of the site available, at no 
cost, to the Exhibition. Thirdly, 
British Gas is committed to 
meeting in full, from its own 
funds, the substantial cost of 
cleaning up (he Peninsula to 
comply with the latest 
environmental legislation. 

RCA’ M. DANTZIC 
Managing Director, 

Port Greenwich Ltd 
British Gas pic 
London WC1 ... 
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An anthem for our times 

'God Save the Queen’ is not fixed in stone. It has been changed before, surely it can change again to become more modem. 

Paul Vailely on the chequered history of the world’s national anthems 


S o now (ho mad feminists want to 
rewrite the national anthem. 
Heaven forfendl No wonder Sir 
Backbench Rentaquotc and his 
colleagues are moving stoutly to 
the barricades. True, the monstrous reg- 
iment want only to change one line. And 
in (he fourth verse. But it is a question of 
principle. 

But hang on. The fourth verse? Most 
or us didn’t even know there was a fourth 
verse. Indeed, many don’t really know 
about the second one. which talks about 
scattering enemies and their knavish 
tricks (see box to the right). Where a sec- 
ond is sung people usually go straight for 
the third which is more benign (and 
makes dear the constitutional brakes on 
the monarch whose job is to defend our 
laws and keep on our right side). But a 
fourth? 

Actually, there is a fifth too. But polit- 
ical correctness - or tact as it was known 
in an earlier age - intervened long ago. 
For the fifth said: 

Lord, grant that Marshal Wade. 

May. by thy might v aid. 

I ictory bring. 

May he sedition hush and like a torrent 
rush. 

Rebellious Scots to erusti. 

God save the King. 

Marshal Ythde was a leading Redcoat 
officer in the army sent north from Lon- 
don in 1745 (o' stem the southward 
advance of Bonnie Prince Charlie. The 
anthem is on record as fust having been 
sung in public at a theatre in Drury Lane, 
not as a general hymn but as a singular 
prayer a fa time of national danger - the 
Scottish forces got to within 100 miles of 
London. And the anthem was. according 
to the historian, Linda Colley, author of 
Britons: Forging the Nation 1707-1837, 
inextricably bound up with the defence of 
Protestantism against the threatening 
Catholicism of the Papist Stuarts. It was 
sung in Drury Lane every night, and also 
at Covent Garden, until news of the 
Young Pretender’s defeat reached the 
capital. 

Even the English eventually realised 
that it was not diplomatic to ask the Scots 
to join in with lhaL verse by the time the 
tune came to be described as the “British 
national anthem’' in the early 1800s. The 
fifth verse was dropped and the second 
was piously amended so that the national 
aspiration was located not in the king but 
in God; “on him our hopes we fix’’ gave 
way to “on Thee our hopes we fix”. 

But the history of this clarion call to 
national pride is actually a bit murkier 
even than that. Ironically the earliest ver- 
sions of the song are thought to have been 
in circulation among supporters of the 
exiled Stuart dynasty who later rallied to 
Prince Charlie's standard. There is even 
u suggestion that it may originally have 
been composed for the French king, 
Louis XIV. though its melodic shaped and 
dotted rhythm can be traced through a 
number of 17th century galliards to a 
catch by Purcell called Upon the Duke's 
Return published in 16S2. 

Gwen such a history of development 
the change which the feminists of Birm- 
ingham’s Labour group have this week 
demanded - from “that men should 



The National Anthem 


jodsdve oto- gmaous Queen 
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^Tifazimen should, brothers be. 


England’s rugby team struggle with the national anthem. But Will Carling's attempt to usurp it with i Vow to Thee my Country* never caught on 
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Alternative Anthem 


brothers be” to “that all should united be" 
- might seem small beer. But tunes 
accorded such established status carry 
huge burdens of significance, at least in 
England. Not for the English the easy 
progress of the Celtic nations into 
anthems which suit the mood and the 
time. When it comes to rugby, for exam- 
ple, the Welsh, Irish and Scots have 
adopted appropriate airs Bread of Heaven, 
Molly Malone and Flower of Scotland for 
communal celebration. But the English 
have never moved so fluently. A bide with 
Me at the rugby league and football cup 
finals now lacks resonance and Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot has disintegrated into a 
boozy roar by rugby union crowds. 

Will Carling, when he was captain of 
England, tried to rectify this. He wanted 
the Rugby Union to drop God Save the 
Queen. He even got the words of I Vow 
To Thee My Country printed in the match 
programme at Twickenham two years 
ago but few took it up. 

But not all other nations have it easier. 
It is not good form to pass judgement on 
the musical emblems of other peoples so 
it would be disrespectful to dwell on the 
idea that the Algerian national anthem 
sounds uncannily like the theme tune 
from St Tnnians or to record that the actor 
Richard E Grant used to sing Swaziland’s 
for panto auditions. 

In any case it seems that most nations 


have no difficulty in finding disrespect- 
ful dissenters among their own folk. In 
the United States basketball star Mah- 
moud Abdul-Rauf (n£ Chris Jackson), 
who converted to Islam in 1991, refuses 
to stand for the pre-match anthem. *Tm 
a Muslim first and last My duty is to my 
creator, not nationalistic ideology,'' he 
proclaimed. After the JE1.8m-a-year star 
called the American flag a “symbol of 
oppression and tyranny” callers to local 
radio phone-ins suggested that he spend 
some of his vast income on seeing a psy- 
chiatrist. 

In Britain we do things on a smaller 
scale. Tory backbenchers complained 
when the BBC chose Beethoven's Ode To 
Joy as its theme music for this summer's 
European football championships on 
the Eurosceptical grounds that this is also 
the anthem for the dreaded European 
Union. 

What we are dealing with here is the 
protection of national pride. The great- 
est of all anthems, the Marseillaise, the 
musical apotheosis of revolutionary 
France, was banned there for most of the 
19th century when more conservative 
forces prevailed. And the national anthem 
of the United States of America assumed 
its present august status from a much 
lowlier start as an 18th century London 
drinking song called To Anacreon in 
Hea\-en. One day. demographic changes 


in the world’s greatest nation may force 
farther changes; as the Hispanic popula- 
tion grows and Spanish becomes the 
mother tongue of the greater part of the 
nation (a development forecast for the 
middle of the next century) the opening 
words of the Star Spangled Banner may 
have to be altered to “Jos6, Can You 
See-.” 

The safest thing, of course, would be 
simply to have just one interchangeable 
anthem for all nations. It was almost thus. 
Just as English is now the international 
language, so God Save the King was once 
the international anthem. The anthem of 
the German Empire was Hal Dir Im 
Siegerkranz but the tune is exactly the 
same as that of the British national tune. 
So was that of Switzerland, Norway and 
20 other countries at various times. 
Liechtenstein still retains it 

But nationhood demands a distinct 
anthem as much as it does a discrete air- 
line. So they have all branched out on 
their own, and not always with success. 
Remember the gruesome fiasco of the 
search for a non yuck-maldng national 
tune in Australia (after they discovered 
that Waltzing Matilda was not a waltz at 
all)? The Russians have now gone through 
something similar. They took an unin- 
spired piece by Glinka and for three years 
struggled to fold suitable words to fit the 
tune. Citizens sent in thousands of lines 


of doggerel before a special government 
commission, under the man who had 
written Stalin out of the Soviet anthem in 
the 1950s, gave up. 

New anthems can be created which 
inspire popular affection. It can be done, 
as Flower of Scotland shows. Though it has 
all the mordant qualities of a traditional 
lament it was. in fact, written in 1966 by 
the late Roy Williamso n, of folk band the 
Conies. Since then this ballad of the rout- 
ing of the English army at Bannockburn 
has usurped Scotland the Brave as the 
unofficial national song. 

Perhaps the English should follow suit, 
though it would be more comely to find 
away of expressing pride in England with- 
out seeking to revive past quarrels with 
other nations. Surely it & time to consign 
Land of Hope and Glory. Jerusalem, and 
Rule Britannia to the museum of our 
imperial past And though IMUbuIero, the 
signature tune of the BBC World Service, 
is always splendidly evocative when you 
hear it on a short-wave radio in some for- 
eign part what we need is something more 
modem. 

It was Billy Connolly, a foreigner, who 
once suggested that the perfect candidate 
might be the theme tune from The 
Archers. With some apt lyrics - perhaps 
abont out-of-town shopping centres, 
theme parks and the Citizen’s Charter - 
that might just do the job. 
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NEWSPAPERS SUPPORT 
RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 
34.5% of the 
raw material for 
UK newspapers in 1995. 

Source - Pulp & Paper Information Centre. 


A patriotic selection: anthems from around the world 


Germany: August.von FaDerslebcn’s i - 
famous “Deutedilanduber ADes”was 
set to Haydn's muse and .anthbrsed 
as Germany’s national anthem m 
1922. But by 1952 the third verse was 
seen as the only one peaceable 
enough to be retained It is now the •. 
anthem for the reunited nation. Unity 
and Right and Freedom/Are the pledge, 
of happiness.! Bloom in the splendour 
of this happiness, /Bloom, my. German - 
Fatherland! 


Ranee: Some 
cotmdQars will not be 


r with ' 


the Marseillaise: Under cut flogs, 
may victory /Follow your manly 1 : 

accentsjmay your dying enemies! See 
your triumph and our glory!-. 

UN: An anthem using words from the 
UN charter was commissioned for last, 
year’s 50th annrwwsaiycel^^ - 

from the composer Howard Blake. 

He did as weO as could be expected 
. withiyrics such as: Wt the people off the 
United Nations are determined to 
establish conditions wider which justice 
andrespeaftrmiemanonalobGgations^ 
can be maintained. . 


of the Rest: > . - • 

Most contented; Forevervour skies., j 
yOur air set rm> heart in tiine/As if U - ». 
w ttajluteM Ti spring, 0 mother mine, 

AfJtesmewh - 

thrift' (Bangladesh) 

MostinteHectually bankrupt Arise! 
Arise! Arise! fhfdaons but hath one 
. heart,lBraving the enemy’s fine. /March 
on! (China) ~ 

Bloodiest When we spoke, nobody... 
listened to. us/So we have taken the 


rio^ 

- and the soiuidof machine guns as~ our' 
-'melody. (Algeria): ■*, 

'Most date-specrficL 'Ler us never , 
forge? the historic appeal/Of August 
1969. flbgo);/ 

MoslBaaJrianaYiarcJfyfriends, die . 
Vines have produced again/Sweet • 
wine which, enlivens our veins/which ■ 
mdts away ad ow troubtes: : 
(Slovenia) ; 

.. Ben Summers 


Lost for words? Ask the professor 


W hen you got an 
Oxbridge degree in 
English in the old 
days, it fitted you for 
absolutely nothing. Nowa- 
days. that’s all changed. It still 
fits you for almost nothing, 
but." if you’re very lucky, it 
may gel you a job writing a 
newspaper column on Eng- 
lish usage and the derivation 
of words. Such a man is Pro- 
fessor Wordsmith, who is 
back again today to talk about 
words and their often very 
specialised meanings. All 
youns. Prof! 

When you leave a tooth- 
paste tube open on the bath- 
room basin, and forget to put 
the cap back, the top of the 
toothpaste soon goes hard and 
forms a son of green orstripey 
phig which blocks up the aper- 
ture. Is there any technical 
name for this little bit of hard- 
ened toothpaste? 

Professor Wordsmith 
writes: Interesting point. I 
had never thought of that 
one. No, 1 don't think there is. 

/ am very interested in the 
behaviour of chains and plugs. 


in baths, sinks, bidets etc. I 
don’t mean when the plug is 
actually in die plugfiole and the 
chain is at rest- 1 mean when 
the plug is reclining quietly on 
the back of die basin or die side 
of the bath. 

I have noticed that very 
often, just when you think all is 
at rest, the chain starts a very 
gentle slithering motion, then 
gathers speed as it falls into the 
bath or basin, and finally bring 
down die plug with iL Is there 
any ward in English for this dis- 
tinctive motion of the chain? 

Professor Wordsmith 
writes: Not so far as I am 
aware. 

Is there arty word for the one 
rogue piece of coloured wash- 
ing (usually a red pillowslip, bet 
my experience) which gas into 
a noshing machine load of 
white washing, and tints every- 
thing else slightly pink? 

Professor ’ Wordsmith 
writes: There may well be, but 
I have never come across it 

Recently l went to an airport 
to meet a friend, and as her 
flight was late, I got a good 
chance to watch the way in 



Miles Kington 

which the people who were 
waiting greeted die people who 
were arriving Very often die 
meeting took ihe form of a. /ass, 
or hug, or some other form of 
embrace, but I couldn’t hdp 
noticing that in almost every 
case, one of the partners to die 
embrace was less keen on the 
act than the other one - per- 
haps through being young and 
shy, or travel-worn, or just not 
very keen on die other person. 
Whatever the reason, most of 
the hugs were a bit one-sided 
Is there any word to describe 
the less willing partner in a 
close physical union? 

Professor Wordsmith 
writes: That’s a very good 


point, and there is a very 
dear need for such a word. 
Oddly enough, it does not, so 
far as I know, exist. 

You can insert one finger 
into die handle of a dainty 

teacup and two into the han- 
dle of a larger one. When it 

comes to mugs, you can often 
get three fingers in the handle 
and very occasionally four, bur 
almost always there are super- 
fluous fingers dangling out- 
side the handle, fingers which 
are not, if you know what I 
mean, load-bearing. Is there an 
adjective to describe such 
unused fingers? 

Professor Wordsmith 
writes: No. 

Recently 1 was introduced to 
the wife of a peer of the realm 
at a party, who was i vrynice in 
her own way - of course, she 
wasn t a lady bom and bred, 
she had only become a lady 
through manning this peer of 
die realm, having been an 
estate agent beforehand / 
beheve- and when I asked her 
why her husband was called a 

peer of die realm, rather than 

just a peer, she was quite 


unable to tell me. Nordidshe 
seem to want to talk about her 
husband much - she was 
however, very interesting about 
secret South American poi- 

-noia subject you wouldlior- 
mally find a peeress clued up 
on! But as she talked. 1 could 
not help noticing Butt she had 
on one cheek a somewhat 
prominent mole out of which 
a single dark hair was growing, 
and it occurred to me for the 
very first time that I had often 
seen such moles in my life, with 
the single dark hair growing out 
of it -not near it, not beside it. 
out right in the middle of the 
mole, like a lane beech tree on 
one of those hUUops in the 
Chiltems, or along same of the 
Wiltshire ridges near the M4. 

There must be a technical 
name for such a mole. Do you 
know what it is? 

Professor Wordsmith 
writes: Yes, there must be. 
No, I don’L £ 

Keep those queries rolling in 
to Professor Wordsmith! 
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’ Staring down the barrel of an American icon 

As the Dunblane inquiry unfolds, the British are thinking about firearms - amid ominous signs of the US gun culture taking root 


L ei me lake you through the 
standard operating procedure 
Tor a policeman who sees a 
minor traffic offence committed in 
one of the worst areas of an Amer- 
ican city. 

First he will pursue the offender, 
briefly dabbing his siren and flash- 
ing his swirling blue and red lights 
to indicate that the driver should 
stop. When - if - he does stop, the 
cop will draw up his big “cruiser” - 
usually a Chevrolet Caprice - behind 
the car and slightly off to one side. 
The officer then shines dazzling 
spotlights on all the rear view mir- 
rors of Lhe offender's car to prevent 
him from seeing anything going on 
behind. If the approach has to be 
from the front, a much more dan- 
gerous position, he will tell the dri- 
ver to place his hands on the dash- 
board where they can be seen. 

Any attempt by the driver to gel 
out of the car will be met by an 
order, shouted through a loud- 
speaker, to stay where he is. There 
is then a pause while the officer taps 
Lhe registration number of the car 
into his computer. This computer 
will already have logged the precise 
location of the incident. If any thing 


goes wrong, half a dozen other 
cruisers win descend on the spot and 
the computer will have produced an 
instant biography of whoever should 
be driving the offending car. 

Finally the officer gets out and 
approaches the driver at an angle 
from the rear. He takes his licence 
and registration and returns to the 
cruiser to run elaborate computer 
checks. All this time the offender 
sits, imm obile if be values his life and 
silhouetted in a brilliant pool of 
light. The atmosphere is rank with 
fear and suspicion. My skin - lam 
observing the incident in the front 
seat of the cruiser - is tingling with 
the anticipation of sudden violence, 
of the ambush that these cluttered 
alleys and rotting houses may, and 
sometimes do, conceal. And all this 
because a car had gone through a 
stop sign without stopping. 

There is only one reason for this 
nightmarish ritual -guns. Guns axe 
widely available in the United States 
and, as a result, even traffic law must 
be enforced in the worst inner city 
areas with the precautionary 
assumption that any driver might 
come out shooting. 

Politicians, trapped by the 


strength of the gun lobby with its 
illiterate and ainstorical reading of 
the constitutional “right to bear 
arms”, can do nothing. They simply 
mouth platitudes about crime being 
caused by people, not guns. This 
claim is only partly true - a gun 
might well make a crime possible 
and, therefore, “cause” it - and, even 
if it were wholly true, since there will 
always be c riminals, society must 
have a legitimate interest in Limiting 
the damage they can da Either 
way, on the matter of guns, Ameri- 
can politicians talk flagrant nonsense 
and most of them, I suspect, know 
it- They are, therefore, implicated in 
the nightly carnage on American 
streets. Even as my officer was 
checking out this traffic offence, I 
heard on his radio of two shooting 
a few miles to the south of where I 
sat. It was an average night. 

Yesterday, the Cullen inquiry into 
the Dunblane massacre opened: the 
British are thinking about guns. Of 
course, we can agree that the situa- 
tion here is nothing like that in 
America. There is no legal right to 
bear arms, restrictions cm ownership 
are relatively tight and, as a result, 
there are few areas in which the 
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police must assume that they might, 
at any moment, be shot 
Nevertheless, those areas are 
expanding. Guns are finding their 

S into the hands of British crim- 
. And they want them, they love 
them. Guns are almost sacred 
objects of desire. For, though we 
haven't imported law from America, 
we have certainly imported its cul- 
tural icons. And, thanks to movies, 
television and the nightly news, the 
gun is the most potent of contem- 
porary icons. We now have a gun 
problem, even if, for the moment, it 
resides primarily in the more dis- 
eased regions of our imaginations. 

And the point about guns is that 
they change everything. Carrying a 
gun gives you an enlarged area of 
control and influence. You can take 


action at a distance and, in a gun 
culture, you must assume that oth- 
ers are similarly capable. Your sense 
of the world is fundamentally 
altered The gun redefines any envi- 
ronment as threatening and yourself 
as decisively able to respond. A gun 
transports you to a different realm 
of possibilities. 

This is the world which Lord 
Cullen must consider. He must not 
be sidetracked by the more 
vaporous effusions that emerged in 
the immediate aftermath of Dun- 
blane. All sorts of grand cultural 
generalisations can be constructed 
on speculations about the mind of 
Thomas Hamilton. Most wflj be 
wrong, but all will be irrelevant. 
Minds like that will always be with 
us. What counts here is the extent 
to which such psyches can find mur- 
derous expression in the environ- 
ment in which they find themselves, 
and this must be Cullen's sole con- 
cern. Analyse certainly, understand 
maybe, but. above all, stop. 
Attempt, by whatever means, to 
remove the possibility. 

Seen from this perspective, it is 
clear that Dunblane was about guns 
and only guns. Even if we could all 


agree on the wider condition and 
recent history of society, we could do 
little about iL Even the more prac- 
tical matter of school .security is a by- 
product of the gunman's freedom of 
action at a distance. And. in any 
case, fortifying our schools is one 
more step down the road to inner 
city America where children pass 
through metal detectors on their way 
to class. Maybe wc have to do it, but 
we shouldn’t kid ourselves that it is 
the heart of the matter. 

No, guns are the point. Guns 
empower and inflame psychosis, 
guns render feeble and inessential 
the complexities of human contact, 
guns “solve" problems in ways that 
mere language or even fists and 
knives can never do. Whose deli- 
cious. thrilling irouv led to the Colt 
45 being christened the ‘'peace- 
maker'’? The irony of those it killed. 

So Cullen must" confront the gun. 
He must also confront the fledgling 
gun lobby that exists in this country. 
Already "we have heard the Ameri- 
can argument that guns don't kill, 
people do - though, over here, its 
form is: no matter how- tight the law. 
(he bad guy will always get a gun if 
he really wants one. This is just as 


corrupt as the .American version 
since it casts the same hypocritical 
glow of respectability over an idea 
whose true form is: we want guns 
and you shouldn't try to slop us. 

In" fad. there should be almost no 
limit to how far w-c should go to sup- 
press guns. Perhaps farmers may 
really need them, but hunters don't. 
And shooting as sport is disgusting, 
a way of playing at killing. So, a few 
shotguns aside, (here is' no reason 
why wc should not aim for a com- 
pletely gun- free society. 

Cullen should not evade this 
aspiration because it is now his job 
to affirm the possibility of such a 
society. The spread of illegal guns 
is a sign thuL even with our restric- 
tions, we are vulnerable to lhe 
possibility of a gun culture. The 
American example should teach us 
that now- is the time to replace gun 
fascination with gun disgust.' Of 
course, realistically we can accept 
that there will always be lines in the 
world that must be defended hy- 
men with guns. But. equally real- 
istically, we can insist that no more 
lines should be drawn and certainly 
none that run past our school 
gates. 


Don’t swallow the Provos’ line 


G erry Adams said 
recently, in his 
speech to the Sinn 
Fein Ard Fheis, 
that republicans 
had to engage in the battle of 
ideas. When Adams starts talk- 
ing about “ideas”, I have to 
work very hard to stop laugh- 
ing. These guys are not inter- 
ested in “ideas”. Adams, and 
the Provisionals in general, 
have never had a single “idea" 
beyond nationalism. 

By “ideas” Adams simply 
means strategic awareness. He 
is not seeking to persuade oppo- 
nents (Unionists) that his “idea” 
is best, (nil is seelting to enlist 
nationalists in a broad strategy. 
It is wi thin what is broadly and 
somewhat lazily referred to as 
nationalist Ireland that the bat- 
tle of ideas will be fought 
Unionists are not stupid and 
are well aware of what is going 
on. Pan-nationalism, or the 
nationalist consensus, call it 
what you will, is the single most 
dangerous “idea” in Ireland 
-today. The Provisionals in their 
Tiwn internal document said that 
Lbey were prepared lo opt for an 
unarmed strategy because they 
had got Fianna Fail, the SDLP 
and Irish America to agree to 
(heir basic republican princi- 
ples. Of course they still held on 
lo their guns and Semlex. Why? 
Because they believe, and Mar- 
tin McGuinness has said this 
publicly, that Unionists may 
resist, that there could be a 
backlash, but it would be fairly 
easy to “put down”. 

There cannot be real peace 
in Ireland until Irish national- 
ism stops trying to undermine 
the very existence of Northern 
Ireland. While nationalists and 
Provisionals differ only on the 
methods of subversion, an esca- 
lation is inevitable in the long 
term. Very little has changed 
inside the Provisional world 
and very little ever will. Provi- 
sionalism is a monster and will 
not be bought off or appeased. 
If constitutional nationalism 
does not disentangle itself we 
are likely heading for violence 
on a scale we have not yet seen. 

So why do people join the 
LRA? The tribal and sectarian 


Sean O’Callaghan, a former 
IRA member, is serving 20 years 
for murder. As Northern Ireland 
goes to the polls, in preparation 
for possible all-party talks, he 
warns nationalists against any 
alliance with the IRA 



nature of Northern Ireland 
ensures that there is no short- 
age of recruits. Family back- 
ground often plays apart; dose 
relatives may have been killed 
or imprisoned because of their 
repubtican activities. 

Most people who join the 
IRA in Northern Ireland do 
not, in my experience, join 
because of a considered ratio- 
nal derision to advance the 
IRA's goal of a '32-county 
Socialist Republic. The decision 
is invariably an emotional one. 
The experience of living in 


Provisionalism is 
a monster and 
will not be bought 
off or appeased 


ghetto areas where the IRA are 
seen as defenders against the 
“prods and the Brits” must 
never be underestimated. Join- 
ing the IRA in certain republi- 
can areas is regarded as an hon- 
ourable, sometimes the only 
honourable thing to do. 

Peer pressure, status within 
the community. The attraction 
of the “secret army” and the 
exritemenl thereby engendered 
in young lives otherwise deprived 
of hope or passion for die future. 
These are the factors thal pro- 
pel uneducated and immature 
young people into the ranks of 
the IRA. A simplistic version of 
Irish (nationalist) history 
imbibed at home and school 
does the rest, providing the nec- 


essary historical and moral 
cocoon that justifies, in the 
minds of IRA volunteers, the 
most revolting acts of violence. 

A dear distinction should be 
made between the broad 
republican leadership and the 
young cannon fodder on the 
ground who do the dirty work 
for that utterly cynical leader- 
ship. M aximum blame for the 
obscenity that is provisionalism 
must tie placed where it 
belongs, at the door of Adams. 
McGuinness and the other 
leading strategists. 

Why do people leave the 
IRA? Fear of imprisonment 
and violent death. Some are not 
“tough" enough for the vio- 
lence. Sometimes a long period 
of imprisonment provides time 
for reflection but dais is unusual. 
The IRA tends to keep a very 
tight hold on its prisoners. 
Prison is where the real politi- 
cal indoctrination takes place; 
where the “soft” are separated 
from the “hard core . Mar- 
riage sometimes breaks foe Link; 
a partner may not share the 
same views. The arrival of chil- 
dren can sometimes bring a 
maturity. But, in terms of IRA 
volunteers in Northern Ireland, 
family and community pres- 
sures often militate against a 
dean break. Often it is only by 
leaving the area - not so easy - 
that people find the courage to 
leave it all behind them. 

Up until now I have concen- 
trated on ERA recruits from 
Northern Ireland. There are 
dear distinctions between them 
and IRA volunteers from foe 
Irish Republic. In the south, 
community or peer pressure 


The decision to join the IRA 
is, invariably, an emotional 
one,' says O'Callaghan 
(pictured above), himself a 
former member 
Main photograph: FA 

does not exist. There are no 
republican ghettos, no “Brits'* 
or “prods" to bate. We are left, 
almost invariably, with a fam- 
ily history of republican involve- 
ment. The historical legacy of 
a state brought into being by 
republican violence is powerful: 
the notion that “Brits" only 
understand force. 

I was born in County Kerry 
in the Irish Republic and joined 
the ERA at 15 in 1970. Why? 
Youthful adventurism, mis- 
guided idealism, the emotional 
impact of the pogroms of 1969. 
The experience of meeting 
Catholic refugees who fled 
south after being burned out of 
their homes in Belfast A fam- 
ily history soaked in republi- 
canism. The entire national- 
ists e publican ethos which 
reigned unchallenged in the 
Ireland of youth. Any number 
of reasons explain my joining 
up, but of course it was me that 
committed murder. My fault. I 
alone take the blame for that 

Why did I leave? Because 
nothing in my background had 
prepared me for foe awful sec- 
tarianism that fuels northern 
nationalist fundamentalists. It is 
that “hard edge” which often 
distinguishes southern from 
northern IRA volunteers. After 
about 18 months in Northern 
Ireland I realised that I was tak- 
ing part in a sectarian war 
directed primarily against the 
Protestant, Unionist people of 
Northern Ireland. So I resigned. 



So what should be done to 
about the IRA? The Prevention 
of Terrorism Act (PTA), or 
something similar, is absolutely 
necessaiy in the fight against ter- 
rorism. I have never met any- 
body who joined the IRA 
because of the PTA. I never 
heard it discussed within the 
IRA at any leveL The PTA is 
necessaiy tiut it will not, of itself 
stop ERA attacks in Britain. 

Most IRA attacks in Britain 
originate from the Irish Repub- 
lic. In the absence of vigorous 
action against the IRA in lhe 
Irish Republic, it is even more 
necessary that the British police 


should have the power to pro- 
tect people from terrorists. 

Until a clear and co-ordi- 
nated strategy against terror- 
ism, involving the security 
forces in Northern Ireland, the 
Irish Republic and mainland 
Britain, is formulated, the IRA 
will continue to have the capac- 
ity to bomb England almost at 
their leisure. 

A longer version of this article is 
publbhcd in the June edition of 
‘New Dialogue News ’ £1, 
obtainable from 22 Wcsn\ood 
Aivnue, Middlesbrough, Cle\v- 
landTS55n: 


Are Gazza’s in-flight antics his last hurrah? 

Age is fashing up on football’s fod in a shell-suit. Who will be the jester’s successor, asks Jim White 


E 


very four years. Australia’s test 
cricketers board a plane in 

'Sydney heading for the Ashes 

tour of England. Once strapped into 
their seats, the months of rigorous 
preparation begin to pay off as they 
embark on the biggest venture of 
their sporting lives, the ultimate test 
lo prove they are the finest-ever 
examples of 'Australian manhood 
ever lo leave their shores: the four- 
yearly challenge to drink the in-flight 
trolley dry. 

The Aussie Ashes boozathon is 
now steeped in as much tradition and 
arcanery as the game itself. Bearded 
statisticians will be able to tell yon 
which left-hander consumed foe most 
banana daiquiris between Singapore 
and Abu Dhabi. The big title, however, 
is held by David Boon. Before the last 
Ashes tour here in 1W3, the mousta- 
chioed opening batsman sel a new all- 
comers' record when he drank a stag- 
gering 57 cans of lager while still 

airborne. _ , _ 

In comparison to Boon, Paul Gas- 
coigne is an amateur in-flight boozer, 
his experience limited lo short hops 
from Rome, a couple of sniffs of a 
tatass's apron sufficient to addle his 
braffi. Yeu while Boon can consume 
most of the output of Tbohey s brew- 
ery on a plane without a hint of press 
interest, the moment Gazza hosts a 


party in first dass it is all over the front 
pages. 

The headlines roared with indig- 
nation yesterday as the Geordie lad’s 
antics on the return flight from the 
England football team’s tour to the 
Far East provoked a bout of hand- 
wringing hysteria everywhere from the 
Daily Express to the Tory backbenches. 

The point is David Boon doesn't 
provoke press inquiry because he isn't 
Gazza. In-flight lager excess apart. 
Boon displays little of interest to the 
headfine-wnting world. He has never, 
for instance, stuck his tongue out at 
the camera during the singing of the 
national anthem; has never, when 
asked by a Scandinavian journalist if 
he had a message for ^Norwegians 

never, when challenged 
by the News of the World over allega- 
tions that he had enjoyed a three-m- 
a-bed romp with a model and her 
friend, responded that the girl couldn't 
count because, as he recalled, his 
mate Terry was in there as welL Boon 
is just a sportsman who, every four 
years, has a few drinks on a plane. 
What Paul Gascoigne did to celebrate 
his 29th birthday aboard a Cathay 
Pacific 747 was something else 
entirely: it was Gazza having a few 
drinks on a plane. 

Like the poor, Gaza is always with 


us, forever providing us with an oppor- 
tunity for moral outrage. His very nick- 
name has come to symbolise all those 
aspects of our national character we 
find most embarrassing, the ones 
which provide the most opportunity 
for self-flagellation, traits like yobbery, 
drunkenness and wearing shell-suit 
trousers in first class. 


Like the poor, Gazza is 
always with us, 
provoking moral outrage 


And the great thing about Gazza is 
that he is incorrigible. For six years, 
since he burst into our consciousness 
at the 1990 World Cup, he has main- 
tained his Hi gh output of outbursts: 
swearing, belching, wife-abusing. He 
may have earned enough to keep 
Jimmy Five Bellies in beer for a life- 
time, but money has not softened him; 
he may have spent three years in 
Rome, but not for a moment did any 
of the eternal city's sophistication rub 
bblyjc 


off on to his wobbly jowls; he may have 
spent the last year m Scotland, well 
away from Fleet Street and its spies, 
t a steady stream of Gazza stories 
ave percolated southwards. Nothing 


E 


he does is original, nothing fresh, 
nothing as revelatory or damaging as 
some of his colleagues’ drug and 
bribery escapades. It is the steady drip 
drip of silly Gazza-ness which is the 
essence that keeps us entertained. 

The worrying thing about this lat- 
est Gazza controversy is. however, the 
sense that it might be his last hurrah. 
Now 29 and slowed by injury, Euro 
96 may well provide his final big 
chance to behave childishly before, 
during or after a major tournament. 
Yobbery commentators everywhere 
are exercising themselves with the 
important question: who can follow 
the boy? 

E ng lish football has traditionally 
done its bit to encourage a slate of 
advanced puerility in its protagonists. 
The very seating arrangements during 
Gazza’s flight were instructive. While 
the lads were billeted on the top deck 
of the plane. Terry Venables and the 
other FA officials were on the lower; 
indulgent grown-ups absenting them- 
selves downstairs while the kids par- 
tied above their heads. The Far East 
tour was, according to Venables, a 
great opportunity to cement team 
spirit, which is footbali-speak for get- 
ting legless together. 

Yet an influx of continental players 
with foeir fancy ideas about diet and 
how the athlete's body should not be 


abused by Australian levels of alcohol 
input are threatening the yob pro- 
duction line. Vinny Jones, for 
instance, the man who once bit off a 
reporter’s nose, has let it be known he 
has been inspired by Eric Cantona's 
new-found self-control to rein in his 
own excesses. 

There are redoubts of vohbeiy - 
Nottingham Forest players getting 
frisky on a summer tour lo Spain, 
Robbie Fowler being naughty in 
hotel rooms - but few have yet to 
show Gazza 's astonishing consis- 
tency. Worse. England's new gener- 
ation of leading lads show little sign 
of even trying to emulate him. Poten- 
tial successors like Jamie Redknapp. 
David James and Steve McMana- 
man, who call themselves the Liver- 
pool Hombres and spend unfeasible 
amounts on smart suits, smarter cars 
and even smarter entertainments, 
would never allow themselves to be 
photographed wearing a pair of false 
breasts while standing on the top 
deck of an open bus. No chance: it 
might scupper their latest modelling 
contract 

Indeed when Gazza goes, we may 
well haw to look to another sport to 
find a fool to vilify. Fortunate, then, 
for cricket’s public image that David 
Boon is to retire before next year’s 
Ashes tour. 



120 million acts of 
sexual intercourse 
will happen today. 


But many millions of women across the world do 
not have the family planning they want to separate 
their decision to have sex...from getting pregnant 
If you had sex and reproductive choice today, help 
us give more women the chance to choose. 

POPULATION We’re working for family 
c o .v r i a v planning and reproductive 
healthcare worldwide. 
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t enclose e donation to NHUTON iY>.\ Ct ft X of £ 
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Scottish 
tipped to 
raise water 
stakes 



MICHAEL HARRISON 

Scottish Paw cr was last night be- 
ing lipped to raise the stakes 

again in the bid battle for 
Southern Water by topping the 
£1 .6hn agreed offer tabled by 
the neighbouring utility South- 
ern Electric. 

Meanwhile, it emerged that 
the Southern Electric bid. if suc- 
cessful. could lead io 1 .III Hi job 
losses among the combined 
workforce of fflLJflfl and the clo- 
sure of Southern Water's Wor- 
thing headquarters in West 
Sussex. 

As Southern Electric moved 
inio the market, paying £15t>m 
for a stake of just under 10 per 
cent in Southern Water, the City 
was divided on whether Scottish 
Power would escalate the bid 
battle. Some analysts speculat- 
ed that it might turn its atten- 
tion to another water company. 
But the favoured view was that 
the Scottish utility would in- 
crease its terms from the 
£l.5hbn hostile bid launched on 
Tuesday. However, Scottish 
Power fs under no pressure to 
rebid immediately and is likely 
to bide it time before moving* 

Adam Forsyth of stockbro- 
kers Nat West Markets, said: 
“There are advantages and 
strategic logic in both bids. On 
balance it is more likely that 
Scottish Power will up the 
ante.” 


He estimates that a merger of 
Southern Electric and Southern 
Winer would produce cost sav- 
ings of £45m a year. The savings 
for SeoLtish Power would he 
lower at £30m but a successful 
takeover would increase its cus- 
tomer base by two million and 
give it access to the gas and elec- 
tricity markets in the south of 
England. 

Last night Scottish Power is- 
sued a statement attacking 
Southern Electric's offer and re- 
iterating its commitment to a 
multi-utility strategy “but only 
on terms which create value for 
shareholders”. 

Murray Stuart, Scottish Pow- 
er’s chairman, said the rival bid 
was "reactive, defensive and 
does not enhance competition". 
His chief executive, Ian Robin- 
son. added that the move 
amounted to a “strategy on 
the rebound" following its fail- 
ure to merge with National 
Power and did nothing for cus- 
tomers while offering the 
prospect of significant job loss- 
es below board level. 

Southern Electric hit back im- 
mediately. saying: “Scottish 
Powers statement completely 
misses the point which is that we 
have come out with a higher of- 
fer which has been recom- 
mended by the Southern TAfater 
board.” 

Southern Electric is offering 
0.526 shares and £6.31 in cash 


for every Southern Whter share, 
valuing its offer at £10.03 a share 
at last night's dosing price. 
There is a cash alternative of 
975.7p. 

Scottish Power’s cash and 
shares offer is worth £9.74 a 
share at last night’s dosing 
price. Its full cash alternative is 
worth 935.7p. 

If the Southern Electric bid 
succeeds it would create a 
merged utility with 2.6 million 


customers covering an area 
with a population of 8 million 
stretching from the North Sea 
coastline of Kent across to 
Weymouth in Dorset. 

But there would also be job 
losses in the two companies’ 
core regulated businesses be- 
cause of duplication in meter- 
ing, billing and information 
technology functions. The two 
companies share about 700,000 
customers - more than a quar- 


ter of Southern Electric’s do- 
mestic market A merger could 
save perhaps £25m in annual 
salaries and £20m in IT costs. 

But Jim Forbes of Southern 
Electric, who would become 
chief executive officer of the 
combined group, insisted that 
the merger was not a defensive 
move to protect its own market 
The objective was to grow the 
customer base by as much as 4 
milli on, creating jobs in the 


process in both the regulated 
and nan-regulated divisions of 
the two companies. 

Southern Electric said it had 
been holding general discus- 
sions with its neighbouring util- 
ity for more than a year but had 
only begun talking serious 
merger terms last Friday when 
it became known that Sco ttish 
Power was pre p a ri ng to make 
an offer. Mr Forbes said: “The 
business sense in this deal 


stands out like sore thumb." 
But Scottish Power’s lan Robin- 
son said: “In the last two years 
Southern Electric has failed to 
merge with Midlands Electric- 
ity, has failed to acquire Sweb 
and in its attempt to be taken 
over by National Power. This 
latest move is strategy on the re- 
bound: a lunge into a new sec- 
tor wi thin weeks of it recomme 
nding the National Power bid." 

Comment, page 21 


Bid fever 
boosts 
shares 

MICHAEL HARRISON 

Shares in water companies 
raced ahead yesterday as 
takeover fever spilled into the 
rest of the sector amid specu- 
lation that other electricity 
groups and overseas utilities 
were preparing to pounK. 

Among the rumoured bidders 
were PowerGen and National 
Power, both of which have been 
barred from acquiring region- 
al electricity companies, East- 
ern Group, now pan of Hanson, 
and French and US utilities. 

Anglian Water saw its shares 
rise 27p to 599p while Severn 
Trent was up 34p at 595p. 
Thames rose 35 p at 599p and 
Wessex Water rose 2Sp to 360p. 

Alan Smith, chief executive of 
Anglian, one of the favoured 
takeover targets. sought_ to 
dampen bid speculation, saying: 
“We have had no approaches 
ourselves and, while we con- 
stantly monitor the water and 
other utilities we have not seen 
any deal which would bene^~ 
our shareholders. We would 
move if we saw something that 
was right but we haven't yet.” 

An glian and Eastern bad ex- 
amined a merger, he added, but 
decided that it was not worth 
paying the bid premium re- 
quired. 

Mr Smith was speaking as 
Anglian unveiled a 4 per cent 
rise in pre-tax profits last year 
to £238.6m and a 15 per cent in- 
crease in the dividend for the 
year to 30p. 

Despite being the driest area 
of the UK with rain levels in 
some places on a par with Israel 
and Morocco, Anglian survived 
last summer s drought without 
even a hosepipe ban. 
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Soaring Prism renews rail sale attack 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 


The Government's controversial 
railway privatisation came un- 
der renewed attack yesterday as 
Prism Rail, the UK’s first pure 
railway company to be quoted 
since the 1940s. saw its shares 
more than double on the first 
day of dealings yesterday. 

Earlier this month. it won the 
franchise for the London. 
Tilbury and Southend “misery 
line” after the original man- 
agement team were dropped 
amidst allegations of fraud. 

Prism's shares soared from 
the 100p price at which they 
were placed on the Alternative 
Investment Market to end the 
day at 2(15p, valuing the com- 
pany at £2h.nm and chairman 
Godfrey Burleys stake at 
around £ 1. 2m. 

But the windfall for Prism 
shareholders. coining a week af- 
ter shares in the Jarvis con- 
struction group soared on news 
it had acquired a former British 
Rail maintenance company, 
drew criticism that the LTS 
franchise had been sold on the 
cheap. 


Jonathan Bray, coordinator 
of campaign group Save Our 
Railways commented: “It’s no 
surprise that Prism’s shares are 
going up when they plan to run 
fewer services than British Rail ' 
and charge the taxpayer more 
for doing iL 

‘Today's news typifies all 
that's wrong with privatisation 
- the cost to the taxpayer in ex- 


tra subsidy increases, while 
profits for companies like Prism 
go through the root 

Tf Labour are elected we will 
be pressing them to ensure that 
all the £2bn annual subsidy to 
the rail industry goes into im- 
proving services. not into lining 
the pockets of the likes or 
Prism.” 

Labour was, however, more 


cautious yesterday. Its spokes- 
man on rail. Brian Wilson, said 
Prism’s main costs, track access 
charges and train leasing, were 
fixed. “It is hard to see where 
else the industry's profits are go- 
ing to come from other than 
staff cuts and fare increases." 

Meanwhile, Oprat the rail 
regulator in charge of fran- 
chising, defended its decision to 



Just the ticket: Godfrey Burley, chairman of Prism Rail (left), who became a paper 
millionaire, and Bob Howells, chairman of LTS Rail Photograph: Edward Webb 


award the LTS route to Prism. 
A spokesman said the compa- 
ny’s bid to run the service at a 
cost of£29.5m in the 1996-97 fi- 
nancial year, dropping to 
£lL2m in 2010-2011. the last 
year of the franchise, was “sig- 
nificantly" less than BR’s offer, 
which was worth £34.6m in the 
current year. The company's of- 
fer was also below the man- 
agement team’s bid and had 
also been tested against third- 
party bidders. 

“If the market thinks it an at- 
tractive company to invest in, 
then the market must decide for 
itself. But they have promised 
to bring in new services, buy new 
rolling stock, open a new station 
at West Ham and improve pas- 
senger charter standards, all for 
significantly less money," the 
spokesman added. 

Tim Worlledge, a director of 
Williams de Broe, nominated 
sponsors and advisers to the 
company's AIM listing, denied 
they had got the pricing wrong. 
“It was placed in our view at the 
right sort of level- A majority of 
shareholders wanted to stay 
aboard." 

Comment, page 21 


Cuban pull-out increases 
pressure on UK bosses 


PHIL DAVISON 

Miami 

The prospect of leading British 
businessmen being barred from 
entering the US grew yesterday 
as the first big company began 
pullingout of Cuba m response 
to a controversial new Wash- 
ington law against investment m 
the communist-led Caribbean 
island. 

Under the so-called Helms- 
Burton law, companies doing 
business in Cuba, including 
British firms such as tobacco gi- 
ant BAT and sugar trader ED 
and F Man, could later be or- 
dered to give up their holdings 
in Cuba or face charges in the 
US. Company directors could 
also be refused US visas, even 
for holidays. 

US and Mexican officials 
said Cemex, one of the world’s 
largest cement producers, had 
terminated a contract under 
which it managed a plant with 
the Cuban authorities in the 
town of MarieL The company 


had begun pulling its staff out 
of Cuba, the officials said. 

Cemex’s billionaire chief ex- 
ecutive Lorenzo Zambrano was 
reported last week to be on a 
US “black list" of those per- 
ceived as the biggest violators 
of ti»e new legislation. 

US officials said Mr Zam- 
brano was likely to be among 
those receiving a wanting letter 
from the US State Depart- 
ment, saying he might be barred 
from the US for “trafficking” 
with Cuba. 

By “trafficking," the law 
means engaging m joint ven- 
tures with Fidel Castro's com- 
munist regime on property 
confiscated by the Cuban pres- 
ident after his 1959 revolution. 
The Mariel plant managed by 
Cemex, for example, is claimed 
by an American firm, Lone 
Star Industries. 

The law, signed by President 
BO] Clinton in February after 
Cuba shot down two American 
civilian light aircraft in the 
Florida Straits, has opened a 


f^mdora's Bax of possible future 
litigation in the US over who 
owns what in Cuba. 

Fbreign firms operating in 
Cuba can be sued in the US fair 
using property confiscated by 
Mr Castro's regime- which in- 
cludes virtually every farm and 
factory. 

The governments of the 
countries with most investments 
on the island - mainly Mexico, 
Canada and the European 
Union - have strongly protest- 
ed against the law as contrary 
to free trade agreements. 

US officials said the first 
warning letters to the “worst vi- 
olators” were being sent out yes- 
terday to three large investors 
- Mexican telephone company 
Grupo Domos, Canadian min- 
ing company Sherritt Interna- 
tional Corporation and Italian 
phone company SteL 

The officials said Stet's in- 
vestment involved “trafficking" 
in property owned before the 
revolution by US electronics 
conglomerate ITT 




Granada dismisses Forte’s ‘cherry-picking’ bid 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Gr.in.idj. the media and leisure 
granl. h;is rejected out of hand 
wlut insiders dismissed as a 
“ehem-pieking" lllhn hid by Sir 
R( hxo hone tor a selection of 
Granada's Exclusive and Meri- 
dien holds. 

Sir Rnceo made his formal of- 
fer lor most of the Mcridien 
chain and some of the Esdu- 
shes tale Iasi ueek. hut in- 
formed sources within Granada 
said the price was between 2tt 
per cent and 30 per cent below 
:he valuations Granada hud 
established for the properties. 

In a statement released last 
night. Sir Rocco said: “I am 


sorry Granada has decided not 
to follow up what we consider 
to be a good offer.” 

Sir Rocco. who earlier this 
year lost a bitter battle for his 
family company. Forte, could 
call upon as much as £2bn to 
buy back some of the hotels he 
lost in the £3.9bn takeover, 
sources In the Forte camp said. 

Backing Sir Rocco arc ven- 
ture capital firms CinVen, Pru 
Venture Management and 
Elect ra Fleming. JP Morgan has 
arranged debt financing, with 
the support of Midland, SBC 
Warburg and UBS. 

The offer was formally re- 
jected by Granada on Wednes- 
day. A close source to Granada 


said: “Given the nature of [Sir 
Rocco's] backing, and the re- 
turns that venture capital firms 
demand, it is unlikely that he 
could have bid a price accept- 
able to Granada and kept his in- 
vestors happy." 

A source dose to Sir Rocco 
said: “He has obviously put to- 
gether a plan for buying hotels, 
and he knows this business we li- 
lt seems dear that financial In- 
stitutions are comfortable with 
the valuations he has put on the 
hotels he would like to buy." 

Granada last week confirmed 
it would sell by auction 17 Ex- 
clusive hotels but would retain 
for the “immediate future" the 
Meridicn hotel chain, on the 


books at about £9U0m. A sales 
memorandum containing de- 
tails of the auction has already 
been sent to some prospective 
buyers. 

Granada is prepared to en- 
tertain bids for individual prop- 
erties, or for groups of 
properties, but has precise tar- 
gets in mind for the range of lux- 
ury hotels, which include the 
Grosvcnor House in London 
and Westbury in New York. 

“We were happy to entertain 
[Sir Rocco’s] offer, but were not 
interested in a cherry-picking ex- 
ercise," a source familiar with 
the sale talks said. “We believe 
that we can generate better 
value for Granada shareholders 


by keeping and developing the 
Meridien hotels." 

The City expects Granada to 
review its policy on Meridien at 
a later date, possibly selling the 
chain once yields have improved. 

A Granada source said yes- 
terday that the company was 
open to an offer from Sir Roc- 
co for the properties it has iden- 
tified for sale. But Sir Rocco, 
whose aim is to rebuild a chain 
of upmarket hotels, said: “We 
have no interest in buying the Ex- 
clusive hotels without Meridien 
but have many other opportu- 
nities available to pursue.” 

It is believed that yields at the 
Exclusive are sharply lower 
than those at Meridien, but 


Granada still expects to send out 
more than 100 sales memoran- 
da in the next few days. 

The sale of the Exclusive ho- 
tels marks the start of a massive 
disposal programme at Grana- 
da, which is aiming to paydown 
the debt it took on to win its 
takeover of Forte. It has also 
earmarked Forte’s 68 per cent 
stake in the Savoy Group of 
hotels, as well as a stake in Al- 
pha Airports and Forte’s chain 
of Welcome Break motorway 
service areas. 

It is keeping Forte’s mid-mar- 
ket and budget hotels, as well 
as the cham of roadside restau- 
rants trading as Happy Eater 
and Little Chef. 
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Windfall due for 

dairy formers 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 

Nearly 30,000 dairy farmers 
are set for a windfall of between 
£7,000 and £10,000 each fol- 
lowing the flotation of Dairy 
Crest the marketing arm of the 
old Milk Marketing Board — 
best known for its Cover 
spreads and Yopiait yoghurts. 

Dairy Crest whose market 
debut was prevented two years 
ago by the upheaval in the' milk 
market following deregulation, 
is expected to be valued at be- 
tween £200m and £250m fol- 
lowing the listing of the 
company in August 

Sir Derek Andrews, chairman 
of the Residuary Milk Market- 
ing Board, which now owns 
Dairy Crest on behalf of dairy 
formers, revealed that they had 
been approached over the past 
few months about a trade sale 
for all or part of the group. 

Although these approaches 
never got to the stage of dis- 
cussing a price, they were re- 
jected in favour of a flotation. 
“Although other methods of 
disposal were not excluded, 
there was a dear presumption 
in the legislation in favour of 
floating Dairy Crest," he said. 

One of Dairy Crest’s main 
considerations was that a ma- 
jority of producers, and certainly 
the National Farmers' Union, 
had expressed a preference in 
favour of setting up Dairy Crest 
as an independent third force 
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Northern Foods, owner of Ex- 
press Dairies, and roughly equal 
with Unigate in the dairy food 
sector. A proportion of shares, 
expected to be between 25 and 
30 per cent, will be placed with 
City institutions, raising the 
£66m necessary to repay debts 
to so-called rolling fund pro- 
ducers who had part of the pro- 
ceeds of milk sales in the 
1993/94 financial year withheld 
by the old MMB. 

Around 28,000 rolling fund 
producers who are also so- 
called eligible producers, those 
registered under the milk mar- 
keting scheme in 1992/93, will 
benefit from the sale, plus a fur- 
ther 1,400 formers who fall into 
one category or the other. 

Dairy Crest has been trans- 
formed over the past six years, 
with the sale or closure of marry 
of its creameries and doorstep 
delivery depots as it concen- 
trated on higher added value ar- 
eas such as spreads, yoghurts 
and mature cheddar. 

Profits have fluctuated under 
the impact of massive restruc- 
turing provisions, the loss of 
parts ot the business and pres- 
sure on m ar gins as a result uf 
deregulation. * 

Yesterday it reported a Mftjer 

s* d* “ t J c pre_lax l «al to 
£31 Am for the year to March. 

Investment column, page 22 
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A fight to the death in theatre of the absurd 


'Would it not be 
better to beat a 
statesman-like retreat 
now and bid tor 
somebody else? Alter 
all, there are plenty of 
other English water 
companies, lots more 
fish in the pond' 


T he battle for Southern Water looks like 
developing into theatre of the absurd. 
Pointless and wasteful though fight-to-the- 
death duals invariably prove, neither Scot- 
tish Power or Southern Electric is likely to 
back off. The prices being bid stretch 
credulity. As the slakes rise, there is every 
prospect of the winner seriously overpaying. 

From this side of the fence at least both 
offers look equally questionable. Scottish 
Power's bid is little more than a glorious 
piece of management empiresbulldiiig south 
of the border, a noble enough cause no 
| doubt, but of no ultimate value to anyone. 

And Southern Electric's bid looks defen- 
sive, half-hearted and a little bit desperate. 
It probably wouldn’t be bidding at all but for 
the threatened Scottish encroachment on its 
territory. Certainly its claim that “the busi- 
ness sense of the deal sticks out like a sore 
thumb” is curious. If that were the case why 
did Southern consider merging with Mid- 
lands Electricity, then dally with South 
Western Electricity, and final iy get to the 
stage of reading the banns with National 
Power only for Ian Lang to put his oar in. 
It now emerges that all these alternatives 
were no more than flirtatious preparations 
for the “real thing”, that attracme young lass 
from next door. Southern Water. 

Whatever Southern’s management now 
thinks, its own shareholders are feeling just 
a little bit uncomfortable. Overnight South- 
ern’s position has been transformed from bid 
target to bidder. Not many months ago. 


I investors were being offered £9.60 a share 
by National Pcpwct. Yesterday its bankers 
were underwriting a bid for Southern Water 
at 655p a share. A few sore thumbs there. 

With 10 per cent of the stock now firmly 
in the Southern Electric camp, Scottish 
plainly has a bit of a hill io climb. Would it 
not be better to beat a statesman-like retreat 
now and bid for somebody else? After all, 
there are plenty of other English water com- 
panies, lots more fish in the pond. Here are 
, two reasons why Scottish is unlikely to be fol- 
, lowing this course -not unless there is a sud- 
den rush of common sense to the bead, any- 
way. One is that much time and effort has 
already been invested in bidding for South- 
ern ttater. It would be just too exhausting 
to start all over again. Another is that even 
if it did, Scottish could easily find itself in 
exactly the same position, with the water 
company of choice receiving a defensive bid 
from the local electridtv company. So fight 
to the death h is. Southern Water's share- 
holders must be finding h hard to believe 
their hick. What fun. 

When Swiss analysis 
goes completely cuckoo 

W ell, there’s a thing. The two Swiss 
organisations which used jointly to 
produce the only serious attempt to rank 
countries by their competitiveness have this 
year gone their own separate ways. And yes. 


they have come up with startlingly different 
findings. With the benefit of hindsight, the 
World Economic Forum’s divorce from the 
Institute for International Management 
Development was perhaps inevitable for the 
two seem to have radically different views 
of what matters in economic success. 

You could characterise their respective 
standpoints a Conservative world view and 
a Labour world-view. The WEF thinks flex- 
ibility, minimal government and openness of 
the economy are the most important factors 
in competitiveness and future growth. Much 
of the analysis of the UK’s competitive 
improvement in its report today will be 
backed by tomorrow’s survey of tbe British 
economy from the OECD. 

The IMD puts its faith more heavily in 
investment, skiTk and infrastructure, just like 
the shadow Chancellor Gordon Brown. So 
Britain has gone down in the IMD league 
even as it has gone up in WEF rankings. If 
these conflicting findings mean anything at 
all, it is the idiocy of trying to sum up an 
economy's competitiveness in a single and 
necessarily arbitrary number. Far there are 
several equally important dimensions to 
international advantage. One is the ability 
to export. Factors such as the level of the 
exchange rate, the costs of production and 
the absence of tariffs and other barriers to 
trade are what matter here. 

A second is the ability to attract interna- 
tional investment. This is influenced by, for 
instance, geography and infrastructure, the 


lax and welfare system and the cost and qual- 
ity of the workforce. Then there is the ques- 
tion of a country^ ability to deliver rising 
prosperity to its citizens. Education, invest- 
ment and entrepreneurship are what mat- 
ter here. 

There is nothing wrong with benchmark- 
ing. It has proved useful at a corporate level 
and there is no reason why it should not be 
applied constructively at the national level 
too. Equally it would be wrong to sec the dif- 
fering findings of these two competitiveness 
leagues as evidence of their worthlessness. 
If you disaggregate what lies behind them, 
they are not at odds with each other. It 
makes perfect sense to say tbe UK scores 
well on openness and competition but badly 
on education and skills. 

Tbe daftness comes in the headline-seek- 
ing rankings winch try to summarise a coun- 
try in a single Hi-defined number. Up three 
or down four places? In front of or behind 
Finland? The answer is as irrelevant as it is 
meaningless. 

‘Misery line* produces 
plenty of cheer 

Oo me body dearly knows something about 
l3rail franchises that the government ap- 
pears to have missed. Shares in Prism, the 
first train operating company to be quoted 
on the stock market since nationalisation of 
the railways in 1947, doubled on their first 


day of trading on the AIM market, an amaz- 
ing start for the new’ owner of the notorious 
“misery line” from London to Tilbury and 
Southend. It was a far from miserable day 
for the new owners of the line, who were the 
second time winners. 

A management buyout team was kicked 
out in February, after allegations of ticket- 
ing fraud, and the franchise process had to 
start again. Some of the premium can be 
explained away by the mania for new issues 
at the moment. But not alL 

Basically what it means is that the City 
thinks there's a big profit to be had in them 
there trains. 

This is a touch embarrassing for Sir 
George Young, the transport secretary, 
because it suggests that at the first public test 
the market thinks he is selling franchises on 
the cheap - or rather with too high a sub- 
sidy. since potential franchisees compete on 
the level of government grant they judge can 
moke an operation viable. In the case of the 
miseiy line, the initial subsidy is more than 
half the revenues, of £54m last year. 

By cutting costs and jobs. Introducing 
more flexible working for drivers and other 
staff, and no doubt raising fares where the 
rail regulator and passenger resistance per- 
mit. Prism could shortly be delivering all the 
state subsidy and some into the hands of 
shareholders. The City clearly thinks the 
scope for cost cuts and' profit in these fran- 
chises dramatically bigger than the Gov- 
ernment thought. 
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Two top international forecasters have reached widely Liverpool 
differing views of Britain's competitiveness. How come? victoria 

.... threat to 
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have reached opposite conclusions 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

Britain has jumped three places 
higher in the world competi- 
tiveness league, pulling ahead 
of all other EU countries except 
Denmark, according to a report 
published today. 

However, the finding contrasts 
with a rival league table pub- 
lished earlier this week which 
showed Britain slipping back; 
overtaken tty Finland and Chile. 

The two leagues also come up 
with different winners, with the 
US falling to fourth place be- 
hind Singapore. Hong Kong and 
New Zealand in today’s re- 
port, but r emaining top ahead 
of the two Asian countries in the 
earlier one. 

Germany’s competitiveness 


ranking has fallen in both cas- 
es. while Japan’s is lower in one 
of the tables. 

The more optimistic assess- 
ment of British competitiveness 
today comes from the World 
Economic Forum, an interna- 
tional business organisation. 
Jeffrey Sachs, an eminent Har- 
vard University professor, ar- 
gues in its report that 
government regulation and big 
welfare states act as a hin- 
drance to countries’ growth 
prospects. 

Britain therefore scores high 
relative to other European 
countries for its flexible labour 
market and low state pension 
burden. It climbs from 18th to 
I5th in the WEFs ratings. 

However, Germany slips 
from sixth to 22nd in its league 


table. The WEF report com- 
ments: “Germany, together 
with many of its partners in the 
EU. ranks especially poorly in 
government and market flexi- 
bility.” 

A competing competitive- 
ness league published earlier 
this week by the Institute for 
International Management 
Development, a Swiss business 
school that collaborated with 
the WEF until this year, 
showed Britain dropping to 
19th place from 15th last year 
and 11th seven years ago. The 
UK suffered from weak scores 
on the quality of management 
and workforce in the IMD’s 
rankings, although tbe re- 
searchers rated it highly for in- 
formation technology and 
telecommunications. 
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Stephane Garelli, a profes- 
sor at the IMD and Universi- 
ty of Lausanne, said uneven 
reforms over a period of many 
years meant the standard of liv- 
ing in Britain had fallen. 

Both of the rival competi- 
tiveness scores combine hun- 
dreds of different measures 
ranging from economic fig- 
ures such as GDP per head and 
national savings to structural 
measures such as the number 
of mobile phones and compe- 
tence of managers. The dif- 
ferences arise from the 
different weights they give to 
the various measures. 

The World Economic Forum 
places heavy weight on open- 
ness to international trade and 
investment and on flexibility. 

Its report notes: “Five of the 
six most competitive nations 
are small, open economies 
with relatively small govern- 
ments and low tax rates.” 

The United States comes in 
at number four, well ahead of 
Japan and Germany, while all 
the Asian “tiger economies” 
make the top 20. 

Eastern European nations - 
many advised in their eco- 
nomic reforms by Professor 
Sachs - and Latin American 
countries cluster at the bottom 
of the league. 

These countries have not yet 
created the conditions to ensure 
sustained high rates of eco- 
nomic growth,” the report says. 

The competing IMD rank- 
ings also favour the dynamic 
Asian economies, They take six 
out of the top ten places, 
though the US remains at the 
top. Professor Garelli agreed 
that Germany's position had 
been affected by the crisis in its 
public finances and by high 
costs on business. 
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In Brief 

• German engineering firm KHD has filed a complaint against 
15 people, including its deputy chairman, in a case of fraud that 
could cost the company DM650m ($420.4m), prosecutors said. 
That is twice as high as Kloeckner-Humboldt-Deutz’s total eq- 
uity, making it difficult for the company’s main shareholder, 
Deutsche Bank, to step in with financial assistance, analysts said. 
KHD cited the damages figure in a criminal complaint it filed 
late on Tbesday. Prosecutors are investigating top KHD employees 
ou suspicion of fraud and embezzlement. KHD has suspended 
the chairman of its Humboldt We dag unit, Paul Hochscherf,wbo 
is also deputy chairman of the KHD group, and Wedag board 
members Lutz Hartmann, in charge of finances, and Hans Juer- 

ab gen Gaertner, director of cement plant operations. KHD chief 
W finance officer Klaus Edelmann has taken on responsibility for 
Wedag’s operations. 

• Japan’s industrial output rose 3.9 per cent in April from March, 
the Ministry of International Trade and Industry said. This fol- 
lowed a 6 per cent fall in March. Miti forecast output will climb 
3.4 per cent in May, more than its previous estimate. June out- 
put is likely to fall because there will be fewer working days. A 
ministry official said output “maintained its gradual recovery trend” . 

• The Rock cabinet approved a bQJ that paves the way for the 
sale of a 49 per cent stake in France Telecom but leaves control 
with the government Telecommunications minister Francois Fil- 
lon said that the sale of shares m the company would probabty 
take place in the first half of 1997. 

• France’s trade gap widened in March. The seasonally adjust- 
ed trade surplus reached Hrlllbn (£IJ>3bn), far higher than 
the expected Fr9bn. 

• Seagram’s first-quarter net income more than halved to S23m 
from SS9m, way below expectations. Revenues almost doubled 
to S22>bn from $13bn but the figures are not directly compara- 
ble because Seagram last year sold its stake in Duftmt chemi- 
cals for $3_2bn and bought an 80 per cent stake in film and 
entertainment company MCA for $5.7bn. 

• Shares in Novell fell as the US networking software company 
reported woree-than-expeeted second-quarter results. The com- 
pany ran up losses of S0.15 per share, almost twK»*e level of 
consensus Stall Street estimates. Novell ated a $225 million in- 
ventory reduction for the loss. 

- Christies International's sales in the six months to June are 
likely to be at a similar level as in the comparable penod. the 
auction group told its annual shareholders meeting yestertlj y. 
Tjffart market conldnues to be firm, 

measured by the proportion of lots sold to lots offered, had con- 
tinued to improve. Bui it warned that 1995 benefited from the 
consignment of several very valuable collections. 


Carlton targets ‘lifestyle’ for cable TY 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

Carlton, Michael Green’s 
media company, plans a new 
strand of lifestyle programming 
for Cable Select, its cable chan- 
nel, and is aiming to nearly dou- 
ble the number of hours it 
broadcasts on cable television. 

The new service, which might 
run from noon until 5pm, is 
likely to feature food shows, 
home decoration and other 
“lifestyle” themes attractive to 
daytime audiences, much of it 


at the company’s Nottingham 


studios. The new service would 
precede the current schedule of 
evening programmes, which in- 
clude repeats of Birds of a 
Feather and Lovejoy. 

The project is part of Carl- 
ton’s declared intention to grow 
organically, rather than through 
big, often expensive acquisi- 
tions in the media sector. 

“Whilst tbe opportunities for 
investing beyond our existing 
business may be extensive, the 
prices required are often very 
demanding,” Michael Green 
said in a statement yesterday as 
he announced interim profits 
ahead 19 per cent to £143xn in 


the six months to 31 March. Mr 
Green added that recent in- 
vestments in television, includ- 
ing TV stations in France, India 
and Singapore, were an exam- 
ple of exploring “the tangible 
opportunities [that] lie within 
our existing businesses”. 

Mi Green warned analysts 
against expecting 3 big acquisi- 
tion in the near mtnre. Carlton 
has been suggested as a preda- 
tor for many potential media 
targets, most recently HTV, 
ITV franchise-holder for Wiles 
and the West, and Mirror 
Group, publishers of the Mir- 
ror newspaper titles. 


The sector has been rife with 
takeover speculation in ad- 
vance of further liberalisation of 
ownership rules, as promised in 
the new Broadcasting Bill. 

Carlton is also a partner, 
with Mirror, in a consortium 
bidding for the rights to the Pre- 
mier League. But it is under- 
stood the group is offering a 
revenue-sharing deal with the 20 
League clubs, and would not 
necessarily put up much of the 
£8O0m over five years expected 
to be generated by the new 
rights deal. 

Analysts were surprised by 
the strength of profit growth in 


the first half, which was struck 
on turnover up 6 per cent to 
£847.8 m, and many upgraded 
their forecasts for the full year. 

The video and sound prod- 
ucts division saw operating prof- 
its climb 46 per cent to £20 .5m 
and has a strong order book for 
the second half. 

Elsewhere, the film and tele- 
vision services division rode 
the increase in Hollywood film 
output to post operating prof- 
its ahead 33 per cent at £26 .3m. 

The strong profit perfor- 
mance was in spite of flat refills 
from the broadcasting division. 
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Liverpool Victoria, the largest 
friendly society in the UK, is 
considering plans to set up an 
insurance company to help 
Frizzell, the broker and fi- 
nancial services company it 
bought in February, place its 
domestic insurance business. 

The plan now being con- 
sidered could mean Frizzell 
giving notice to the Lloyd’s 
syndicate with which it cur- 
rently places more than 
£100m of business. 

However, Liverpool Victo- 
ria said yesterdayit would dis- 
cuss all its options carefully 
with Lloyd’s before any final 
decision was made. The aim 
of the discussions will be to 
avoid undue alarm being 
caused to the syndicate by any 
sudden loss of business. Ihlks 
are set to lake place with 
Lloyd's shortly after the pur- 
chase of Frizzell clears its fi- 
nal regulatory hurdles next 
week. 

Frizzell, based in Bourne- 
mouth, brokers household 
and motor cover for about 
600,000 policyholders. 

In the past five years the 
company, set up as a family 
business in 1923. has expand- 
ed into a number of other ar- 
eas, including banking and 
independent financial advice. 
It also targets specialist affin- 
ity groups, especially white- 
collar trade unions. 

In November 1992 the 
Frizzell family sold the entire 
group to Marsh McLennan, 
the US insurance broker and 
investment manager, for 
about £107m. Liverpool Vic- 
toria's purchase of Frizzell 
cost £188m. 

Liverpool Victoria, found- 
ed in 1843, has a 1,500-strong 
sales force and more than a 
million clients. It manages 
£3.5bn of investors' funds. 

Under its chief executive, 
Roy Hurley, the society, which 
specialises in traditional in- 
surance. pensions and savings 
policies, has recently targeted 
women, often seen by the in- 
dustry as less likely to start 
their own personal pensions. 

Although the bulk of its 
savers are traditionally from 
working-class communities, 
serviced by collectors who 
call on them every month, the 
society plans to use its acqui- 
sition of Frizzell to position it- 
self more squarely in the 
higher-income bracket. 


Second Hong Kong runway takes off 


STEPHEN VINES 

Hong Kong 


a landmark agreement to build 
a second runway for Hong 
Kong’s new airport, enlarging 
what is already the world's 
biggest single rivD engineering 
project under construction. 


It is expected that a key part 
of today’s deal will involve an 
undertaking that Hong Kong's 
incoming Chinese administra- 
tion will bear no responsibility 
for financing the cost of the sec- 
ond runway. 

Nearly every big international 
airline preparing to use the new 
airport has warned that it would 


be a disaster if only one runway 
were operational Nevertheless, 
the airport will open with just the 
one runway in late 1997 or 
early 1988 because Sino-British 
political wran g lin g aver airport 
financing has hitherto made it 
impossible to reach agreement 
on building the airport to spec- 
ifications originally envisaged. 
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Passengers delayed: Sino-British wrangling nearly grounded plans for new airport 


There has been fierce in- 
ternational competition for a 
share of the airport building 
work, which is worth a total of 
some HK£60bn (£5.1bn) cost of 
the runway and associated work 
will be over HK$4.6bn (£393m). 

Civil engineering and con- 
struction companies from all 
over the world have homed in on 
the project because it is seen to 
be open to genuine international 
competition. Most of the main 
components of the airport and 
associated road and rail connec- 
tions are being built by consor- 
tia. The contract to build tbe fist 
runway, for example, is a joint 
venture between Britain's Alfred 
McAfpine and a New Zealand 
and Hong Kon^ company. 

Other big Bnti&h names, in- 
cluding Trafalgar House, have 
also won airport contracts but , 
the biggest winners have been 
Japanese companies. I 
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Carlton offers Green pastures 

The Investment Column 


Carl ion's Michael Green has delivered 
27 consecutive dividend increases and 
steadily improving profits, based on a 
balanced mix of businesses in fast-grow- 
ing sectors. He oversees the leading 
commercial TV company, owner of the 
London weekday and Central fran- 
chises, and the biggest contributor to 
ITV s peak viewing schedule with its 
slate of populist programming. And he 
has carefully expanded into cable TV 
without belting the bank account 
So why does poor old Carlton trade 
at a discount to the shares of the me- 
dia darlings? One argument, of course, 
is that he angered investors in the late 
1980$ by selling shares - bailing out 
when others were willing to stay the 
course. Others don't like his aloof, of- 
ten scornful style, and his highly 
secretive ways, and wonder why he 
hasn't made a big acquisition in an- 
ticipation of the relaxation of media 
ownership rules in the Broadcasting 
Bill. 

Even yesterday's stellar interim 
profits - well ahead of forecasts - man- 
aged to put only 3p on the share price 
by the end of the day. 

Pre-tax profits ahead 19 per cent at 
£ 143.3m were all the more impressive 
given that broadcasting, representing 
by far the biggest slice of operating 
profits, was flat year on year. 

Solid growth came from the Tech- 
nicolor operations, often criticised by 
analysis because they see it as a busi- 
ness stuck in a mature market. In the 
event. Hollywood's output of films has 
been on the increase, with more prints 
of big movies being made to feed wide 
release patterns in the US and, in- 
creasingly, elsewhere. Even the video- 
cassette market - which is meant one 
day to disappear with the advent of 
video-on-demand - is showing very ro- 
bust growth. Profits rose 46 per cent 
in the video and sound products divi- 
sion, featuring Carlton’s Quantcl 
“tapeless" editing technology. 

Further good news is provided by the 
advertising markeL, which is sure to im- 
prove this year. Procter & Gamble, 
which abandoned Carlton, will be 
back again in the summer, whOe rev- 
enues wil] be boosted by big sporting 
events and relatively robust econom- 
ic growth. 

With most of the trends pointing in 
the right direction, Carlton s promise 
to grow organically looks sensible, 
unless it can find an rtv company (per- 
haps HTV) at the right price. 

Looking out, the shares at 48 lp are 
trading on an undemanding 16 times 
current year earnings of 30p, on the ba- 
sis of £300m pre-tax profits, and 14.5 
times on next year's£340m. While there 
are question marks about the loss of 
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the levy from Channel 4 paid to ITV 
companies and growing competition 
from pay-TV, Carlton is set to do as well 
as any commercial TV group, and looks 
attractive at this price. 

Dairy Crest 
worth a look 

It’s second time lucky for Daily Crest, 
the marketing arm of the old Milk Mar- 
keting Board, which really is coining to 
the markeL The first attempt to sell the 
company, Britain's second- or third- 
largest dairy products group, had to be 
pulled in 1994 as a result ofthe turmoil 
m the milk market caused by the Gov- 
ernment's deregulation propo sals 
Dairy Crest’s history as an adjunct 
of a quango should not put off poten- 
tial investors. Since 1990, new man- 
agement led by chief executive John 
Houliston has dragged the group into 
the commercial world. Employee num- 
bers have been slashed from 1IL5Q0 to 
5,400, working in 1 1 plants against 32 
six years ago. Gearing of 132 per cent 


has turned into net cash of £3 -5m. Re- 
sults since 1990 have been distorted by 
the exceptional cost of this radical re- 
shaping of the business, which has seen 
■the dumping of most of the doorstep 
delivery business and a halving of the 
amount of liquid milk handled. 

Combined with the margin squeeze 
caused by higher milk costs in the af- 
termath of deregulation, profits of 
£18m in 1994 represented a tenth of 
their level the year before. But there 
are signs Dairy Crest is emerging 
from the woods. Yesterday the group 
reported pre-tax profits up from 
£22. lm to £37.4m and said goodbye to 
exceptional charges that amounted to 
£1 lira in 1994-95. 

Consumer foods like dairy spreads, 
where the group has the leading brand 
in Cover, and upmarket cheese, where 
it is also the leader after last year’s 
Mendip acquisition, is one of the busi- 
nesses Dairy Crest believes holds the 
key to future growth. The market in the 
former is growing at up to 12 per cent 
a year, whue mature Cheddar sales grew 
IS per cent last year. But even here, 
margins remain low at 53 per cent. 

But its exposure to a commodity busi- 


Cartton Communications: at a glance 


Market value: £2.78bn, share price 481 p 
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□ess is highlighted by the group's 
warning that profits are likely to ease 
this year as a result of the recent fall 
in skimm ed milk and butter fat prices. 

A forward multiple of around 10, 
somewhat below Northern Foods and 
Unigate, would seem reasonable in 
view of the risks. Assuming profits rise 
to around £39m this year, the shares 
are worth buying up to a market cap- 
italisation value of £250m or so. 


Better days 
for Betterware 


Betterware was one of those go-go 
shares that looked worryingly insub- 
stantial when things started to go 
wrong a couple of yeans ago. Depen- 
dent on armies of part-time door-to- 
door salesmen, when recruitment 
stumbled, sales fell and profits came 
tumbling after. 

Six months ago Betterware began to 
show signs of having turned the cor- 
ner and yesterday’s final figures for the 
year to March confirmed the rehabil- 
itation of a company whose share 
price rose tenfold in the two years be- 
tween 1991 and 1993 but lost 80 per 
cent of that peak value in the follow- 
ing 18 months. 

Profits were distorted by a £3-5m ex- 
ceptional charge in the year to March 
1995 and a £l.Lm credit this time, so 
the rise from £33m to £10-2m was 
flattering. At the underlying level, 
however, stripping out one-offs and 
ignoring the losses from discontinued 
businesses, the core direct selling 
operation saw a healthy rise in profits 
from £5. 6m to £9.6m. 

That, and especially Betterware's 
impressive cash flow meant a one-off 
2.6p special dividend was added to an 
unchanged 2.6p payout to use up 
some of the company’s £10m cash 
pile. 

The good news is that the momen- 
tum of the past year has continued in 
the first quarter of the current year. 
A redesign of the catalogue, new prod- 
ucts and better trained staff are all 
paying off and the few brokers who 
follow Betterware were yesterday 
nudging up their forecasts to about 
£10 5m for the current year. 

On that basis earnings per share of 
around 6.7p would put the shares on 
a prospective price-earnings ratio of 15 
at yesterday’s 983p, up 65p. That 
compares favourably with the forecast 
growth rate, but after the gyrations of 
recent years, and the risks inherent in 
ilanned moves overseas, so it should, 
enough. 
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Yorkshire council fishes 
around for coat of arms 


City Diary 


Nigel Cope 


Problems of a politically in- 
correct nature at the newly 
formed East Riding of York- 
shire council which is replac- 
ing the old North Humber- 
side council in Bridlington. 
The new body had been hop- 
ing to celebrate its links with ' 
the local fishing industry 
with a new coat of arms fea- 
turing a mermaid. No thing 
wrong with that, you might 
think, onftr the mennaid in 
question featured “large 
prominent breasts”. 

Though popular with local 
fisherman, the mermaid’s 
embonpoint proved too 
much for Doreen Clarke, a 
Labour councillors who de- 
scribed it as ^inappropriate”. 
“You wouldn't use a naked 
in the same circum- 
stances,” she said. 

The co until has replaced 
foe mennaid with a seahorse. 

Nigel Whittaker, foe former 
Kingfisher director who was 
ousted in a boardroom 
shake-up last year, now 
claims to be so busy that he 
has given up his beloved 
marathon running. 

Mr Whittaker regularly 
used to pound foe streets in 
his quest for fitness but now 
says be can live without iL 
“The running was useful at 
Kingfisher to rid myself of 
the stresses and strains of the 
job. But I don't feel the need 
for it any more.” 

Not because he no longer 
has a job, you understand, 
but because he has several. 

Anyone rin g in g his Lon- 
don home is greeted by an 
answering machine inform- 
ing you that this is “Nig 
Whittaker corporate ; 



Attire-challenged: Mermaid dress sense declared non-PC 


consultancy”. So far his 
clients include “a privatised 
train company, an energy 
company and one of the big 
six audit firms'*. 

Then there is government 
department work On issues 
such as mental health. And 
the odd directorship which 
includes Card cash, the anti 
credit-card fraud group which 
floated on Aim recently. “I 
don’t want to be working on 
something and grooming it 
for foe market I just want to 
do thing s I enjoy.” 

British Airways has complet- 
ed the sbake-up of its PR di- 
vision with the appointment 
of a new communications di- 
rector. He is Kevin Munay, 
who has been working in a 
similar capacity at AEA 
Technology, a do-merged 
part of foe Atomic Energy 
Authority which is coming 


Iferry Maher, foe er-Fentos chairman, has completed foe first 
chapter of his first novd after four months’ hard labour. At 
this rate foe tome should be published some time in foe next 
century. But in spite of foe slow progress be is pleased with 
foe results. 

We also know a little more of foe plot - a kind of City thriller 
based on a dastardly takeover bid and unscrupulous behav- 
iour by all concerned. He would not confirm that the hero is 
a small, bespectacled man with a love of books but don’t bet 
against iL “I don’t want to give too mnch away,” he says. 


to foe stock market soon. 

Mr Murray, who hails 
from Zimbabwe, will take- 
over from Peter Jones, who 
will remain on board in his 
previous position as head of 
public relations. 

Mr Murray, 41, moved to 
the UK in 1985 when he 
joined Shearwater Ccunmu- a 
ni cations in Oxfordshire. He " J 
later moved to Bayer, the 
chemicals group before join- 
ing the Atomic Energy Au- 
thority in 1992. 

Arsenal has JVC, Newcastle 
United has Newcastle Brown 
Ale and Manchester United 
has Sharp. Now Blackburn 
Rovers has a sponsor to re- 
place McEwans, one of Scot- 
tish & Newcastle’s beers. Step 
forward foe Co-Operative In- 
surance Society, which is pay- 
ing Blackburn an estimated 
£4tn over four years for the 
honour of having its logo on 
foe blue and white shirts of 
Alan Shearer and Co. 

CIS said it was keen to 
back football due to its rising 
popularity and the decrease 
in incidents of hooliganism. 
This was before the England 
team re-arranged the club 
class lounge on their flight 
bade from China, of course. 



NEWSPAPERS SUPPORT 
RECYCLING 

Recycled paper made up 

34.5% of the raw material for 

UK newspapers in 1995. 

Source - Pulp & Paper Information Centre. 


In B rief 


• Carlisle Group said Dev Pritchard, one of foe original founders 
ofTkkare, foe private nursing home chain, is to become joint chief 
executive to develop a portfolio of investment properties in foe 
health-care sector. Mr Pritchard has also agreed to subscribe for 
£8.99m in shares at 10-57p in foe property investment group. He 
will also be entitled to subscribe for further shares at the same 
price to raise about £1 1.6m, with Carlisle entitled to force him 
to buy foe shares after five years. Existing Carlisle shareholders 
will receive a one-for-four bonus issue of ordinary shares with 
warrants allowing them to subscribe for further shares at l(L57p. 
The company reported a 1995 pre-tax loss of £4.06m, against prof- 
its of £ 1.25m last time. 

• The Prudential is “examining a number of opportunities” to 
acquire another life insurer, according to the chairman. Sir Mar- 
tin Jacomb. The aim is to grow foe customer base, expand dis- 
tribution capability, and increase market share, Sir Martin told 
shareholders at yesterday's annual meeting. The insurance 
group was also looking at foe developments talcing place in the 
building society movement, he said. Prudential said that its busi- 
nesses both around the world and in foe UK were performing 
well this year. Annual premium sales were up 4 per cent and sin- 
gle premium sales increased 12 per cent in the first quarter, a 
trend which has continued into foe second quarter. Discussions 
with foe Department of Trade and Industy about the group’s “or- 
phan assets” continue. 

• Rolls-Royce, the luxury car-making division of Vickers, said 
it was seeking new customers in eastern Europe. It has set up 
dealerships in Prague and is also looking at other countries, in- 
cluding Poland. It already has dealerships in Russia and Hun- 
gary. The drive for orders in new markets had helped keep sales 
buoyant. In foe first three months to March, Rolls-Royce sold a 
total of 396 cars, up 12 per cent from a year earlier. 

• TTbbett & Britten Group’s trading for foe year to date is in 
line with expectations, with an "encouraging" level of contract 
inquiries, foe company told foe annual meeting. In April, the 
group's North American business took over foe operation of foe 
Canada Safeway 500,000 square foot Vancouver Distribution Cen- 
tre employing over 560 staff. Tendering activity remained high 
across foe North American, international and UK businesses, the 
company said. It has appointed Edward Buchan as a non-exec- 
utive director of foe company from 1 July. 

• City Technology Holdings will be valued at £75m-£80m when 
it floats on foe main market next month. The company, found- 
ed and run by scientists from London's City University, will raise 
£45m through a simultaneous placing of shares. The price will 
be announced on 13 June and dealings will begin on 20 June. Op- 
erating profit rose from £4 .8m to £53m in foe year to June 1995 
and stood at £2. 9m in foe six months to 31 December. 

• Untchem. whose bid for rivalsLtoyds Chemists has been kicked 
into touch by a monopolies investigation, said group turnover to 
the end of April showed increases in all three divisions. Sales were 
ahead in UK wholesaling, retail pharmacy and Portuguese whole- 
saling on a total and a like-for-Iux basis over last year, it told foe 
annual meeting. It has completed submissions and presentations 
to the Monopolies and Mergers Commissi on panel investigating 
its bid for Lloyds and continues to expect a favourable outcome. 
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Belhaven float 
to fund pubs * 
expansion 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 

Belhaven, Scotland's largest 
regional brewer, is planning to 
come to foe market later this 
summer, ending 25 years of 
almost constant ownership 
changes. 

A planned £35m float pro- 
vides a partial exit for venture 
capitalists who backed a £23 .5m 
management buyout in 1993 
from foe company's last ill- 
fated owner. Ascot Holdings, tbe 
former Control Securities. 

Most of the £18m raised in foe 
flotation will be used to repay 
debts and set foe balance sheet 
up for a proposed expansion of 
the company's managed pub 
estate. 

Belhaven started brewing on 
foe ate ofits current brewery in 
Dunbar in 1719. It was a local 
operator until 1972 when it was 
acquired by CCH Investments, 
which later changed its name to 
City Centre Restaurants and 
now owns restaurant chains in- 
cluding Garfunkek. 

During foe 1980s Control Se- 
curities, led by Ugandan Asian 
businessman Nasmu Virani, ac- 
quired foe brewery not once but 
twice. In between, Raymond 
MIquel, foe former head of 
whisky group Bell’s, tried his 
hand at running foe company 


Belhaven remained profitable 
even through Control Securities 
difficulties - it was badly bit by 
foe collapse of foe Bank of 
Credit & Commerce Interna- 
tional — and foe ultimate jailing 
of Mr Vnuni for two and a half 
years for his part in the bank's 
failure. 

In foe year to March 1993, just 
before foe buyout, profits of 
£24nn were struck from sales of 
£24m. Latest reported figures 
showed a £4.2m profit from 
sales of £29. 6m. 

Belhaven is an integrated 
business with a brewery, drinks 
distribution operation and more 
than 60 pubs. It brews a portfolio 
of its own branded beers, which 
it sells together with third par- 
ty beers, in particular from 
Bass, to its estate of eight man- 
aged and 56 tenanted pubs. 

As well as its cask conditioned 
ales, Belhaven has identified foe 
keg ale sector as an area of po- 
tential growth. It also has a range 

of premium bottled beers and 
does contract bottling and brew- 
ing for other brewers. 

Scotland is predominantly a *■ 
free-trade market and Belhaven 
has increased volumes in that 
market by 24 per cent in the past 
three years. 

Six of its managed pubs have 
recently been restyled and up- 
graded using Scottish themes. 


New issues generate 
millionaire boffins 


NIGEL COPE 

A computer software company 
with only 25 staff was valued on 
foe stock market at £30m yes- 
terday after its shares rose to a 
60 per cent premium on their 
first day of dealings. 

Shares in Recognition Sys- 
tems, which develops software 
used in database marketing, 
dosed at I10p against foe plac- 
ing price of 70p. The placing 
raises £33m of new money 

which will be used for expansion 

The deal makes rich men of 
the two founders, David 
Bounds and Paul Gregory, who 
formed foe company in 1989 
and control 44 per cent of foe 
stock. Though neither is selling 
shares, their combined stake is 
worth around £14m on paper. 
Professor Bounds, a former 


u mversity, is a wo 
thority on neural compi 
Paul Gregory is a f 
head of product develoi 
at Vickers, foe defence] 
The sparkling debut c 
ties the trend of acaci 
turning their companie 
slock market successes. T 
rectors of Gty Tfechnologj 
sensors company that issi 
pathfinder prospectus y 
day, formed foe comps 
City University in Londi 
The directors of Van 
Medica working on a mi] 
treatment are all eminei 
enlists. All made pape 
tunes this month whe: 
company's shares soarei 
big premium on their fi r 
of dealings. 
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Vendome cushioned by talk of a Richemont buy up ■ win-n' i nn 




J FAW -A- If 


Is Richemont, the Swiss hold- 
ing company controlled by the 
Rupert family of South Africa, 
planning to tighten its grip on 
Vendome Luxury Goods? 

Shares of (he Cartier and 
Dunhfll group have displayed 
remarkable resilience, bliss- 
fully ignoring profit down- 
gradings. 

They climbed 16p to 645p 
(after 664p) as stories circu- 
lated Richemont intended to 
mop up the 30 per cent it does 
not already own. 

Richemont split the Roth- 
mans International tobacco 
business and the luxury goods 
operation into separate com- 
panies three years ago. 

Two years later it aston- 
ished many by bidding £1 -6bn 
for the 39 per cent of Roth- 
mans it did not already own. 
Now the suspicion is Ven- 
dome will suffer the same fate. 

The Richemont assault on 
Rothmans was not the best 
kept secret and the way Ven- 


dome shares have been behav- 
ing could suggest inspired buy- 
ing. The shares (or units as they 
have been designated) are rid- 
ing at a peak, almost double the 
split price. A year ago they 
were475p. 

Taking out the 30 per cent 
minority would cost around 
£1.4bn, a sum well within the 
grasp of the immensely rich 
Rupert family. 

On yet another day domi- 
nated by a flood of excitement 
in the water sector, Grand 
Metropolitan, the food and 
drinks group, a gain created in- 
terest, managing a 5p gam to 
446p. Stories persist a dramatic 
reshaping is near. The group 
has admitted it has looked at 
the wisdom of splitting itself 
into two. The pressure for a re- 
vamp could be mounting. 

fi irinnpss the Ca- 

nadian group, are rumoured to 
be looking at the Internation- 
al Distillers & Vintners side 
and Grandmet, like Thorn 



MARKET REPORT 


DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of. the year 


EMI, could be encouraged to 
reconsider the advantages of a 
harmonious break-up. 

The FT-SE 100 index end- 
ed 15.5 points higher at 3,775.7 
with utilities providing the 
mam inspiration. The not 
altogether surprising arrival 
of Southern Electric on the 
doorstep of its fellow utility. 
Southern Water, created fresh 
waves of excitement. 

Southern V&ter jumped 46p 
(a two day gain of 306p) to 987p 
but the bidder suffered further 
anxiety, off 19p at 707p. 

Yorkshire Water, at least in 
share price terms, pul its recent 
h umilia tion behind it, gaining 
almost 10 per cent to 75Sp. 
Wessex splashed 8.4 per cent 


higher to 360p and Thames, 
the biggest of the privatised wa- 
fer companies, jumped 35p to 
599p, the best performance by 
a blue chip. Severn Thent was 
not far behind, up 34p at 595p. 

The market was agpg with 
theories about the next water 
bid and just what Scotttsb- 
Power, up 6p at 32Sp, plans to 
do. It clearly has the ammuni- 
tion to cwtgun SE but could de- 
cide that any of the other 
water companies would meet 
its needs, hence the upsurge. 

SE strengthened its position 
by moving into the market, 
picking up almost. 10 per cent 
of SW at 995p a share through 
Barclays de Zoete Wcdd and 
Merrill Lynch. 


Electricities drew same com- 
fort from the frenzy with old 
takeover candidate "Yorkshire 
Electricity gaining 6p, to 755p. 

Other utilities joined the 
fun. The often attacked British 
Gas added 7p to lS4Jp and 
BT, reflecting the Morgan 
Stanley support, added a fur- 
ther 8.5p to 34£L5p. 

Elsewhere House of BYaser. 
the stores group, rose 8p to 
185p on hopes of an encour- 
aging trading statement to- 
day. Allders fell 12p to 194p as 
the row over its decision to sell 
its duty free operation to BAA 
for £130m continued to rage. 
Swissair has, it seems, offered 
£145m. The large institutions 
are voicing their disquiet with 
PDFM, sitting on 22 per cent, 
said to be leading the revolL 

The day's newcomers fared 
welL Prism Rail, the first quot- 
ed railway services company 
since post-War nationalisation, 
made thesoit of upbeat debut 
which would amaze many of 


the passengers on its London, 
Tilbury & Southern line. The 
shares, placed at lOOp, romped 
to 205 p. 

Vodafone, up 5p to 258p. was 
thought to have responded to 
bullish noises from ANB Amro 
Hoare Govctt and Great Uni- 
versal Stores added lOp to 
669p as share buy back hopes 
resurfaced. 

Stentor, a fledgling Irish 
telephone group which arrived 
at 72p a few weeks ago, 
continued to ring the right 
numbers, up lOp to I13p. 
Kalamazoo, a computer and 
stationery group, rose 28p to 
1 43p on i'ls £2 1,8m takeover of 
the European automotive 
dealer systems of DatixpoinL 

Carlisle, the property com- 
pany in the Nigel Wray orbit, 
fell 1.5p to 215p as Dev 
Pritchard, a founder of the 
Takare nursing homes chain 
moved in with the intention of 
focusing on healthcare. He is 
investing up to £20.6m. 


O Taxmans, the nursing 
homes group, is on the verge 
of more acquisitions. The 
takeover of a 250-bed group 
is near and two more deals 
are Kkdy 10 he completed in 
the next few months. The 
company; which increased the 
beds under its wing from 455 
to 907 last year; hopes to con- 
trol around 2,000 by the end 
of the yean Its expansion 
could attract bid attention 
and there is talk of possible 
predators lurking. 

Profits surged fourfold to 
£lJm and the year's dividend 
is a maiden O.073p. The 
shares rose 0J5p to 3A5p, a 
12-month high. 

O First Information, a multi- 
media group, held at I78p. 
Charterhouse Tihiey, the 
stockbroker, sees reported 
profits of fl.Im thfa year; 
jumping to £3.1m next com- 
pared with a £&5m loss last 
year. 
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business 


Good reasons for putting the Mob under a microscope 


T o most people the subject of 
economics is a body of knowl- 
edge, like history, and what's more 
a body of knowledge that is mostly 
wrong. On the other hand, econo 
mists see their discipline as a method 
of analysis. a particular way of tiy* 
to interpret the world, more like 
philosophy'. 

The usefulness - or otherwise - of 
economics as a tool is well illustrated 
bv its application to problems which 
the ordinary person would not think 
or as a raauer for economists ai’all. 
Take organised crime. A recent 
book* applies economic analysis to 
this thorny subject and comes up with 
some surprising conclusions. 

The motivation for the research 
- many of whose authors are, not sur- 
prisingly, Italian - is the observation 
that the activities of organisations 
such as the Sicilian Mafia are driven 
by the desire to make money. 

There is no rqjson they should not 
be analysed like any other business 
activitv. 

As m any other business, criminal 
activity can take several forms. 
Broadly speaking, criminal “firms" 
operate in either very competitive 
markets, such as loan sharking and 
prostitution, or in oligopolistic ones, 
such as money laundering and 
narcotics smuggling, where a few big 
organisations dominate. The table 
lists the factors tending to favour the 
second type of organisation. 

The broader the range of activities 
treated as illegal by the government, 
the greater will be the incentives for 
these larger-scalc organisations to 
form. Heavy fiscal burdens on legal 
markets wQf also create incentives for 
an illegal market. 

Typically, the big businesses of the 
underworld tend to be co-ordinated 
from a central location with “verti- 


IfSfl 




ECONOMIC VIEW 

DIANE COYLE 


cai" links between groups which can 
provide the variety of skills needed 
- from violence to accountancy. 

Crime is not quite like any other 
business. Contracts are not enforce- 
able in aity conventional way. : 
violence offers on alternative . 1 
property rights ore ill-defined. 

Even so, the economic method 
offers some useful insights into 
crime. For example, it helps to 
understand why so much of the 
mole US population is in prison if 
crime is seen as paying more than 
other inner-city job opportunities. 

One of the papers m the book 
considers the design of effective 
deterrence policies - or “regulation” 
of the organised crime industry, as 
it puts it. There are some pretty 
obvious difficulties in trying to deter 
something like the Mafia. There is 
a risk that inappropriate action 
simply makes them fight back, 
increasing the criminals’ investment 
in violence and corruption. 

However, suppose the govern- 


ment has the objective of minimis- 
ing the profit of the Mafia. The econ- 
omists analyse the problem 
“game theory”, the mathemali 
technique which models behaviour 
as if it were like a game where the 
players adopt strategies to try for the 
best outcome. 

They conclude that the crime 
business will be least profitable 
when there is a kind of collusion be- 
tween government and criminals. 
The government's best strategy is to 
allow criminal firms to get away with 
low profits but to use the foil force 
of the Jaw to put them out of busi- 
ness if they start up activities which 
are too profitable. In this case, the 
firms have a choice between steady, 
low-profit business or a high risk of 
no business. Those that are prepared 
not to earn “too much” are rewarded 
with survival. 

The analysis is complicated if the 
c riminal firm is assumed to be able 
to save up its past profits, because 
budding up capital reduces the prob- 


ability that law enforcement win put 
it out of business. However, that 
wiuld also increase the government’s 
a firm that had 
Its in the past. 

e authors conclude: "The state, 
in designing its deterrence policy, 
should take advantage of the nature . 
of the organised crime sector.” It will 
do better to take advantage of the 
economic incentives rather than 
simply throwing money at law 
enforcement regard! ess. 

This is all very weD, but the econ- 
omists’ approach raises several ob- 
jections. Some are obvious: how 
much is *100 much"? How should the 
analysis take account of the fact that 
big criminal firms operate in many 
markets? 

A second objection is that the as- 
sumption that closing the “firm” is 
the only effective form of regulation 
is extreme. For instance, the anti- 
comiption movement in Italy seems 
to have decreased the number of 
criminal events while increasing the 
risk of each crime; but this has 
apparently raised the profitability on 
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Conditions favouring mafia-controlled cartels 


• Product diffe ren tiation 

• Barriers to entry 

• Technology .: ... 
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• Demand .... 

e .Number affirms ........ 
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the going rate for bribes demand 
by officials and politicians who are 
prepared to take the risk of engag- 
ing in criminal activities. 

More seriously, is it right to assume 
that the government’s ann is to make 
sure crime does not pay too much? 
Or do governments actually want to 
minimiy * the amount of criminal ac- 
tivity rather than its profitability? In 
the case of, say, uranium or Semtex 
smu gg lin g they probably want to do 
the latter. In addition, as Carlo 
Scarpa, commenting on the analysis, 
points out, although the idea of an 
implicit deal with the Mafia has 
found acceptance with some politi- 
cians, it “has led to a substantial loss 


of credibility of the stare in several 
fields”. There is what an economist 
would describe as a “reputational ex- 
ternality” for the government in the 
recommended form of regulation. 

He continues: “The layman would 
probably be puzzled by foe idea of 
regulating something that in theory 
should not exist, that is criminal ac- 
tivity. Economists (cynical as we are) 
are instead quite used to this idea." 

However, governments have con- 
sidered both implicit and explicit bar- 
gains with c rimin als. Several years 
ago Italy’s finance minister (an econ- 
omist) proposed guaranteeing public 
sector jobs to cigarette smugglers 
who agreed to give up their business 
and surrender their boats. The idea 
was squashed try opponents who 


thought it would actually create an 
incentive for people to become cig- 
arette smugglers m the first place. 

A second example of a near miss 
for economics in influencing public 
policy is foe periodic debate about 
whether cannabis should be 
legalised The economists’ line is that 
banning cannabis altogether raises 
its price and makes dealing an 
excessively profitable business. 
DedaringitiDegal creates a high bar- 
rier to entry into foe cannabis sup- 
ply business, even though physical 
barriers are tow- after all, many oth- 
erwise law-abiding citizens seem 
able to grow it on their windowsills. 

Legalisation would destroy the ex- 
cess profits and unde rmine the crim- 
inal cannabis-manufacturing and 


dealing industry. The government 
could even raise some revenue tty 
taxing foe drug like tobacco or al- 
cohol. That would give the tax in- 
spector rather than the police 
inspector an interest in the nation s 
window boxes and back gardens. 

The useful economic analysis 
runs, of course, into profoundly 
non-economic objections. Yet even 
if public opinion is in the end moved 
by other considerations, economic^ 
rem ains a helpful tool for flunking^ 
about the appropriate policies for 
tackling crime. 

* The Economics (^Organised Crime, 
edited by Gianhica Fiorentmi and Sam 
Pdzman, Cambridge Umremty Press 
and CEPR £19.95 
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sport 


'Leaf attracts a Derby flutter 

Racing The son nf Sadler's Wells will hu rc.j. - ... . 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 

The bushes were trembling vi- 
olently on the Newmarket gal- 
lops yesterday and that was 
even after the wind dropped. 
Work-watchers scrambled away 
from their hides and towards 
their car phones Following a 
hugely impressive trial by a 
horse that will run in the Der- 
by in nine days’ time. 

Double Leaf was the name of 
the colt that mobilised the bar- 
gain hunters, and by the end of 
the day his Epsom price had 
contracted to 20-1 - from 
33-1 - with Ladbrokes. 

Michael S route's horse won 
on his debut as a two-year-olu 
and his best performance - on 
the racecourse at least - was at 
York last month, when be was 
fifth, beaten less than three 
lengths, behind the Blue 
Riband favourite. Glory Of 
Dancer, in the Dante Stakes. 


The son of Sadler's Wells will 
be partnered by Ray Cochrane, 
who has yet to ride him on the 
racecourse but was in the sad- 
dle yesterday on a Newmarket 
morning which opened with 
this year’s trademark drizzle. 

Double Leaf was sent the 
Derby way, left-handed, on the 
Limekilns round gallop, in com- 
pany with his lead horse, Mella- 
by, and Desert Shot, whose 
rider, Greville Starkey, has a 
mixed scrapbook when it comes 
to the Blue Riband. When 
asked to display his qualities 
Double Leaf swept past Mella- 


by, and when the useful Desert 
Shot challenged. Double Leaf 
went 12 lengths clear. 

Despite this virtuoso offering, 
word from Freemason Lodge 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP; Mill OThe Rags 
(Hereford 9D0) 

MB; Dajraan 
(Uttoxeter 300) 

still has it that Dr Massini, the 
Glasgow Stakes victor on the 
Knavesmire, remains Stoute’s 
principal Derby hope. Anoth- 


er son of Sadler's Wells, he was 
seen stretching his joints yes- 
terday in a three-quarter speed 
gallop, following his recovery 
from lameness. 

A further recent inmate from 
the sick bay, Mark Of Esteem, 
emerged from his box yesterday 
and wall resume fast work this 
weekend. The damp weather in 
Albion had to get to the Dubai- 
wintered horses eventually and 
Godolphin's 2,000 Guineas win- 
ner succumbed on Tuesday, 
when he was running a high 
temperature. A quick shake of 
the thermometer later, though. 


Mark Of Esteem seemed to be 
back in business. “He had a 
normal temperature this morn- 
ing and is One in himself." Si- 
mop Crisford, Godolphin’s 
raring manager, said. 

“We opted to give him an- 
other easy day today, so we gave 
him a lead out He appeared to 
be very bright and wc hope to 
have hfrn back in lack tomor- 
row. You have to take it day by 
day. but, all being well, he will 
have some fast work at the 
weekend and we still hope to 
make it for the big race.” 

Godolphin also have the un- 


Yeast rising in early Royal Hunt Cup list 


Master Charter, Missile, Yeast 
and Tregaron are the Tote’s 14- 
1 joint-favourites for next 
month’s Royal Hunt Cup over 
the straight mile at Royal As- 
cot, the weights for which were 
released yesterday. 


Yeast, who won the Victoria 
Cap over Ascot's straight sev- 
en furlongs in April, has been . 
alio ted Sst 6Jb while Victoria 
Cup runner up Master Charter 
has 7 si 91b. The three-year-old 
Missile has 7st 81b. while Tre- 


garon has 7st J2fb. Tarawa is top 
weight among the 84 entries 
with 9st 101b. 

Jayannpee and Pivotal are 
the Tote's 14-1 joint-favourites 
for the six furlongs Wokingham 
Handicap at the Royal meeting. 


Jayannpee. a recent winner 
at Newmarket and York, has 9st 
71b. while the useful three- 
year-old Pivotal has been given 
9st lib. The 10-year-old veter- 
an Hard To Figure heads the 84 
entries with lOst. 


beaten Mick's Love stored away 
' for Epsom, and a further bul- 
letin from the gallops yesterday 
suggested their Predominate 
Stakes winner, Don Michelet- 

to, will be supplemented for 
Sunday's Prix du Jockey Club 
(French Derby) at Chantilly. 
"We are pleased both with the 
way he worked this morning and 
has come out of the race at 
Goodwood," Crisford said. 

Peter Cbapple-Hyara trains 
the sole British acceptors 
among the IS entries for the 
French Classic - Astor Place 
and Polaris Flight, who is also 
in the Prix John Prat. 

The Man ton trainer may also 
supplement, however, and has 
High Baroque waiting for the 
call The carrot - the prospect 
of uncovering a Classic winner 
the downside - a late entrv fee 
of 250,000 francs (£33.000). 

THE DERBY (Epsom. 8 June): Ladbrokes: 

5-1 Or Ma&sav, Dushyamor. story Of 
Dancer. 6-1 Euan lop. 7-1 Afoaann. 8-1 
(from 7-1) Mart Of Esteem. 14-1 Mot's 
Love & Storm Trooper, 16-1 Nash House. 
20-1 Double Leaf SShaamit. 25-1 where. 




HYPERION 

ZOO Faustmo 230 Lemon’s Mil 3 j 00 D^aan 
330 Muskora 4 jD 0 Menebuck 430 Northern Huff 
5 jOO Blue Martin 


STAFFORDSHKE AIR AMBULANCE HAND- 
ICAP CHASE (CLASS E) £4,200 2m 5f 
115052 MUSKORAfQfBF) PHoMs71111 R 


3-30 


GOING: flood. 

■ Lea-hand course. Rim-tn of ITOyri. 

■ Course is SE or town near B50f7. UUwceter station (Derby. 
Crewe line l adjoin* cvur%p. ADMISSION: Club 1 If, lQAPsS 12); 
TiAtrsafln 1 HI iQAPs 171; Cure 1ft. CAR FAMfc Free. 



2 234(00 MR BflBOAMR (21£) (C) N Gaseke 13 11 4_£ Uoielja 

3 21B151 TOUGH DEM. (3) (CO) P Baft* 8 11 3 (7ed Albantaa 

4 41-831 aXJNTBSMAMCE (4S) (CD) J MoCOnrocfte 9 10 12 

: — S 

5 22-U245 HOWGU. £17) Cap TFotsar 10107 „_S 

_ g doci&rEd — 

BETTWtt 7-4 (taken, 11-4 Tragi Out, 3-1 
Eatsrtanar, 8-1 KmrtfL 


11-2 lb 


ffoo 


TRENT BATHROOMS HANDICAP HUR- 
DLE (CLASS C) £5fl00 added 3m UOyds 


BUNKERED FIRST TIME: Snowy Petrol (i00). Howgm 
id-SOl, Mtnetmek (- 1 . 001 . Mr Christie irtsored, 3.00). 
WINNERS IN TOE LAST SEVEN DATS: Lemon's inn (2J10) 
won at Caron el on Saumtay; Tough Deal (3.30) won ai Gutrad 
an Monday. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Secret Poor (4.00) has been sent 
).HS miles by Mm S WjHams (nun MarlaibJpigh. Devon. 




TRENT BATHROOMS POTTERS’ PLATE 
NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS D) £4*000 2m 
4f 110yds 

016311 FAUSTW0 (24) P Notts i 12 1 ..Jt P McCoy 

030261 ALLOW (12) (D) J Hetoerajr 5 11 9 R 

OW-60 CHER'S BABY (12) Gtaemeftoe 6 12 0. ShwaiQ 

OOOCPO IEAP M THE DARK (8) McsLStiOal 7 110 M 

P35045 umEIWCIUE(B)MsIMdwes5)amEU0. 

1(6)B 

2003 PEHBRDGE PLACE (22) GJ Haitian 5110.. 

005 PERFM 1ARK (54) R [fe 6 11 0 PM 


1 P213U ieVTOHPOtCCI9)(D)ONcMsan7120 

2 1884GB ABBUCK (30) laty Hemes ID 11 7 Eltaphy B 

3 144121 ClDS RUN 04) John fl Upson 8 11 2 J im 

4 024750 «RXI0ANrpQ(8HRWxxiniS69111 BDtiMOOdy 

5 111110 S0UIHWE5fBttY(138) (0}l*sM RewteyS 1D9G Lee p) 

6 112155 OCTANT MEMORY (7) (0)PTfctt>s MOB APMeCoy B 

7 006351 RMJ»(3G)PflKten}5108 Sta 

8 31PP25 SECRET FOUR (3) Ate S UTOhiV 1010 TSdpbta Mbtaf (5) 

9 511000 B0EREG (62) (EQ MPpe7 105 OBMOMtarV 


10 426553 ABE FLAYS (24) (D) K Plenty 9 10 0. 
-10 1 


iStanatt 


BEnWS; 7-2 Neman Baht. 4-lMtaTOoric. 5-1 Cate Bm. 8-1 Uaqfa.7- 
llMoutart, 8-1 Sooth Wortariy, 104. Sera* (tor. 16-1 often. 


PP AUUHBE (134) M BetJi 4 10 8. 



4.30 


9 005323 SHOWYPEniaCI2)0M=)kBaBy41QB ROanaantyB 

-Sdedwed- 

BETTW& 84 Ftastho, 7-2 AB On, Snowy Fatal. 4-1 Peotafop Place, 
9-1 Leap la The Dart. 14-1 U&eTtac&m, 66-1 bums. 


DOUGLAS MACMLLAN HOSPICE NOVICE 
HUNTERS CHASE £1,500 2m 5f 
0036-1 ACROSS TIE CARD (4S) Cftecrsty 8126 ItaW Ramsay (7) 

2323U0 AIMUT CmZBI P2) Un CHdB 7 12 5 MrRMdts(7) 

W01 A CANDLE GLOW (12) PHdctasfin 812 UfrPBatdliHai (7) 

P-4 BACK HE ROAD P2) Pxi Jcres 8 12 0 Mr G Hamier (7) 

40502/- BROAD S1EANE (BOS) C Hem 7 12 0 TTT l~| 

3RJCQ-2 FOUR KARIS (276) (BF) II Mlnu 7 12 0 


2.30 


IRSW BATHROOMS CENTBIARY NOVICE 
CHASE (CLASS D) £5400 added 3m 2f 

P41121 LEMONS MBi.(S)(D)M Pipe 7 121 Dl 


(7)1 


7 OWFiD MAPS BUY (448) John Morae 7 120 MrDSJmaam 

8 Qff-F NOBLE AJJGEL (61) P Hhston 3 12 0 Ur ADrttao (7) 

9 000- NOROBMBUKV (AO) Hla*6 120 IfcJJrtnrifn 

10 423-22F RA0IME B0Y(B4) MasS Cftrte8 12 Ohta BfctarttMile (5) 

11 P60-236 DARAS C0U1SE (269) Mbs PVRmte 7119 

Mr G Barioot-Sant (7) 


065343 AN SPARPM FW0XH (17) M McCormack? 11 2 A Thornton 

7-5234 FAMBHBHE (3) Mb J Renan 7 11 2 Wttartni 

322130 NAD{174) JWM6112 WMcMnrt 

QT56PPF SEA SCAMP (7) D Shay 8 11 2 MrlDowfcfc 

404240 1B8BT (17) N TadravOmes 6 112- 


36P0F4 WOODLANDS POWER (17) P PrOT*W 8 11 2 ROHM 

-Tdadnd- 

BET1HQ: 4-5 Lamoo'a Ml, 7-2 Fambrirfoa, 6-1 As Spafipta Fmadi, 13- 
2 TenML 10-1 toad, 18-1 WonSaads Pnarir, 86-1 Saa ScarapL 


12 oaxxy-s M0Kf85)kfcBCIfc*adun8119.._M-DStertack{7)B 

13 50- UOAUSHTSt (387) Ates f Stone 5119 JfrMJadooa (7) 

14 P TED’S KNMT CM) P Champ 5 11 7 »AFMApa(7) 

doefend “ 

BETTWe; 7-2 tom The Card, 9-2 Cancfla Glow, 5-1 Norfiiern BWL 11- 
2 Bread Stoaa* 7-1 A WWy CWzen. 8-1 Bnh The Road. 10-1 etltan. 


po 


3.00 


SUTTON ESTATES CELEBRATION NOVICE 
HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS E) £3000 2m 

1 316113 TONVSGFr(m|P)MPae4lll2 Dl 

? . 32021F BWV C22) (D) J Qum 7 11 12 . 


SP&56QU SHBBDEUGKr (12) (D)0&«nnai 6 IIS — MlhnamnV 
~ 3P0052 HTONnatnJGHT(3)ltaLSrtH6116— EHHbmdn 

5 051432 ParAMAMKAAaB)(D){BF)MI-flrto4114_DSft|ina 

6 06401 BOiT SHARP (35) (D) M Hammnno 4 11 2 RGentty 

7 42S11B COAST ALONG (51) (C) (BF) P Bewn 4 U 2JDti CtWoty (3) 

8 0P4P2 DARMAH (8) N TwanDnas 7 10 13 CUm^jn 

9 4CfT MGMnHE(12)ASoeew410U TBay 

10 365323 WU5KV(20)RLr 6108 PMdo^Mi 

11 0003 WlCHBBIE(T)WKLSittt#4I06 ATbonrtmV 

12 0600P PBIffllgpq FJ atlaiAlO O WManlaa 

BETTW6: 5-1 Dajraaa, Paty Aaiaamaa. Shaa Ott&L 13-2 Tbnya Gift. 
7-1 Ofay, Caaal Aioaft 9-1 FMiar n0d. 12 W QvMfa. 14 Mhan. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
1* 

15 

16 


TRENT POTTERY 100 YEARS NATIONAL 
HUNT FLAT RACE (CLASS H) £1750 2m 
U RUM CD5T0HER (8) C Band 5 U 5 -—-Mr J Crc&doe (7) 
0 SBM0UT5 DOUBLE (20) Mrs A Hewn 5 11 5 __.5 Wynne 

4 aUMMMWN(39)PVAtter5110 MrP5cn«f7) 

OA OSHtrDE{l^PBaaunm5110 BQattaa(7) 

0 DESUVSDen.(19)j8Mh4llO TBay 

25 GANPA3l(l£QNTiaav0Bw5U0 DWaM[3) 

00 JATFCEE (33) M Brty4 11 D K Gatfe (3) 

0 JOUWBMDS(27)CNafli5110 C Marts 


0 ULYPSPPaP{U)RUtaoftaifl»5110 Fleahy(3) 

0 5OngHIBCALC12)M5LV * BB Bi 6U0 LOHm 

0 TASHKENT |33) Mss KGM 9 4 110 PMrln^rtl 

00 TOD(BUSnBMN8(329PVMber5110 RBaflany 

62 TOU£MfMK(19)Otaran5UO Mtaama 

00 WATCH S00TY(M)RWtowr5U0 DFtaa0a(7) 

0 MMGOMpfi)MWrttnA109 CSaStWltt 

2 WRMF(20)NMM gn4109 RDunoody 

irmi ir'-iraarrti.mrn — j — . 

7-1 NKart. 10-1 Mrtita, 12-1 IBy Poppy, 14-1 Other*. 


CARLISLE 


Toni BOOKER CASH & CARRY HANDICAP 
-1 (CLASS E) £4^00 added 3YD 1m 


HYPERION 

220 PancSctiation 250 Brambles Way 120 Sand- 
blaster S50 Hulm 4JK) Lochon 4^0 Campaspe 


GOING: Good to firm. 

STALLS: GT-]m - inside: In 4f& Im Or - airtde_ 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: High from Tf to Im 4T. 

TO Rttin-hand, undulatinc course. 

■ Racerourse ■ cm ouwksnx of town, 4m W of June- 

twn -U oTMC. Bu» *rvV» from Carfexfc t4at*w ^m. ADMISSION: 
■Tub S 1 2 (OAPs 8 unlerOla SO); TWierenOs 50 (OAPA & undcr- 
ila S3V CAR PARK: Dn nfla S3-, S&<m 9m» A tank he*. (mchxSnj: 
orcupanl*); remainder free. 


mjNKKiu m Ptnar mw;- M"i i-'< «»««« n«*. 

(3J0). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: Dashing RockavfDe (2 JO) ecra 
2S0 mdes 6iwn M rhannun'a Upper Lamboaa sublc In Bnlohirr; 
Dtmakya i».W) mu 272 mDcs from D Loder's Newmarket as- 
ble In SOObOc Halm (.ISO I ami ntlltt frten H Thomson Janes's 

Ncwimrlta Mbte in Suffolk: Ocker (13l| sum 2T2 miles Ircim 
M Twnpkms'.s Newmarket nable In StflioOc: Green Gem 012P) 
xoU 272 mdee Cram S WUHamn Ncennaifcet aable In Stdlolk. 


1 341420 GREB4GEM(BEU(12)SMRams9 7 K Dariey 2 

2 54030 MMPBIROCXSISPR) (3M(krt JWIsai9 7 — J droll 

3 645-000 KH48AR (19) R Baseman 9 5 HBamtano^3 

4 0400 BOtU4JACOB(13)T£arte>t992 MBmbS 

5 522500 SKCmMS(17) JFeGeoU91 LDattad VB 

6 008 «DHU»WBTO(Z8)PHartni811. 

7 030500 B0UNDAHT B0® (48) M Jotndm 8 9 

8 004-623 SANDBLASTER (7) MreJ Ransoen 88 KFata* 

9 50630- 0AREBUDGE(217)0anEin9hCBa 7 13...JIM Udder ID 

ID 2600-46 CONTRACT BBDGEpOJCTlwnttn 7 10 NVMey<3)7 

11 CCO- B0U>nnURE(2SS) JVtetB 7 10 LChmocLS 

-11 


Urwiwm aeTOie 7rt lOo. Trip ftandcao ne#w Conrad Bridge 7a 8b. 
BoUhlOMO 7st 8b 

BETTING 4-1 Sendblastar, 9-2 Sta Oorto, 7-1 Contract Bridge, Bob Ja- 
cob, Green Gem, 8-1 Nkapaa Rads. Bewlary BM, 12-lodtam 


3j0 


GOLD MARK MAIDEN StAKES (CLASS D) 
£5400 added fiffies Im 


Z20 


TUCK SHOP MAIDEN AUCTION STAKES 
(CLASS E) £4400 added 2Y0 6f 

06 EAGSt ID PLEASE (28) JBeey BID KDariay4 

206 D0CXLAMB CARRIAGE (17) N Trtder 8 6 
65 FMEIMES(17) C FaduttSS 
WBBAL OR lEIIBC J Beny 6 
0 OCXS) (27) M TorpMns 8 6 P 


1 2223-4 DBAAKW (USA) (30)0 Uttr 389- 

2 23-3 MEM{22)HThareor>J(K5 389- 

3 MAGIC CARDU5B.U Johnston 38 9 

4 00 MANN CAl£rmCFmtu9 389 Dem McKaam 3 

-4 


1 Dettori 1 
— RHSs2 
IMhawA 


BETW& 4-7 Dhnakm. M HTOa, M M^c Cananel. 25-1 Wtaa Crtay 



AOAI CHEF’S LARDER UMITED STAKES (CLASS 
- I F) £3,450 added 5f 


PUN FOR PROFtT (24) (BF) M Johnston 8 6_. J I 

SWB5 COAST Ms J Ffeansden 8 6 Kl 

BAUHXNBH) (12) Capt J Wtson 8 3 PF«aay(5)5 

CHASETOWN R3ER (UU) R HdMkoI 8 3 


nSSMGTON J ttoran 8 3 

KOMASTA (21) Cm J Wfcon 8 3L_ 


064 PAMNCULADON (20) L 8 3 . 
1WDaN1HEBHDGEDB9s5nh83-_ 

ZAGROS TEastorey S3. 

5 DASHMG R0CK8WI1E (12) MClonnon 7 12 .~A Maefcay 9 



-lSdadarad- 

BETIitt 93 Odnr. 112 PailBig ll ndi n Ma. 6-1 Man For Profit. >^to- 
rtrt Or Itetric, 8-1 Mss Coart. 10-1 Eager To Mease, 12-1 Man 


250 


MALT HOUSE VINTNERS HANDICAP 
(CLASS E) £44100 added TF 

OOOCL40 SUPBmC(2^MrsMHaeley49i0 KDaday5 

120-340 6YMCRAK R2B p) P) aH G Hotnes 5 9 B , 


1 205603 FEAJIBSTONE UHC (7) (0) L Small 596 L Dettori 2 V 

2 013226 IDCH0N(38)(D)(BF) JEyn596 RlaffMl 3 

3 400060 AQUAD0 (5) P) S BcMvg 7 9 3 IQdmUB 

4 443555 BRSAS (110) (CZq C Farrtua 993 —Dean Mdtomm 10 

5 233/4 CACHMTO0(4S)MBsZGto«593 AMaekay7 

6 000054 CALL TO THE BAR (8) (D) M DotK 7 93 CTa^»(3)5 

7 OOU-OOO RRST OPTION p4) (D) R Basanan 6 9 3 .. H Bastknai (5) 9 

8 8000 N0RD6K LEGEM) (10) W; D Tftmson 4 9 3.0 Pom P) 8 

9 300000 SBHOUSHUBnr(45)fCD)RMrtAr893DMcgdlta(7)4 

10 360000 D0MMUE(7)(CD)TEasert)y4 9D MHtdiS 

11 000000 MHBGBDWMKP7)SI)CSlrtl490JlnettorirtiMe(l)3 

12 200060 TUIuanvSR (19(04 Dm Ircsa 590 -JO* TWrier 1 V 

13 4-00000 MPEXPRE5S(ll){D)Glfeore389 1 Weaver 11 

14 000006 TROPICAL BEACH (8} CD)) Berry 3 P9 1 Canal 12 B 

- 14 declared - 

BETTP rt .- 7-2 riaBa a Mm a tana, >2 DookveGe, 8-1 MbrnflaM Part, 
10-1 Lodtaa. Crtl lb The Bar, 12-1 Tropical Beach, 14-1 others 


-N GamoitoB 4 


000000 5PAMSH VHUCT (B) (C) (D) OenysSimfi 998J Ftar&ne 1 
000000 WCMVOOD StM (20) (0 (D|M Dodt 694_XDetted 2 B 
105035 1HBSARCH BM)GE(21)g)) M jDtnm493 J Wearer 9 B 

000055 JU5TD66I)B(r(Q)RW*dw4g2 ACiTOaielO 

530010 SPAMSH STEPS (8) M W Easertiy 4 9 (i,_6 Prttti (5) 13 B 
OOOCQO C0WHmD16mpfl)BMsJRarstat4ai2JtBrtai3B 
060005 GEE-JAT-AY tllJ) (0) J Berry 9 B IQ ICrtiel8 


430 


I Qoba 7 
-HL^nlSB 


ID 460206 1fNMB(20)FUteon4 8B. 

11 050422 PITS CRUSES (17) J Ejr4B 7 

12 2-09000 N0RnBM8nUK(22)(CD)LPaaB6B7. 

13 QM032 BRAABUSWAY(qWBa1«a785.JlaltoDBywRllV 
1A 054033 MBSP)GAllEtlfl)(D)M»LPenan581I>rtaGtaan8B 
IS 026051 CHERRJt. GROOM p3) (CO) S Bcume 5 8 IN Kanaedy 14 

BETTVI& 5-1 PCaOdaer, 7-1 Thee Arch Bridge, 8-1 CbeoriU Oman. 
CaaOayAy, 10-1 Msa Ptgaie, Gjmcrrti Rjrir, 12-1 mbeia 


FAMILY CHOICE HANDICAP (CLASS E) 
£4,200 added lm Bf 32yds 

566657- TOM RUE (710) G Moon 5 100 1 


541D46 CR06STMX(17)fD)RHoMNMl4913 L Dettori 8 

126312 RWAL EtPRESSJON (8) Mrs M RBWtey 9 9 _ A Clfiane 1 
6-50303 HUlfiANK(19|(D|WKaMi6813 J Tate 9 


0400-1 CAITOASFE(2QJRt£aaia480. 


J Faming 2 


068430 GREAT ORRIXM (U) FWSson 7 7 11 10*03 

1-00500 CAN SE CANCAN (19) CSnd 4 7 10_lcna Wmds(7) 4 
004434 TANC8EDMBCHEF(19) WBarter57 10 Merita Dayer (5)7 

422000 DOWTCRY (2E Den Entnkns B 7 10 JtaltaUerB 

-Gdactoced- 

AMmin neTOiC 7a Wb Ttve hanttcap neiffzs Can She Can Can 7a 7b 
Tancrsd Usehief 69 13b. DtmTQyGs 4 d. 

BETTWfi: 9-4 Itojal B^aesataa, 3-1 Hrtbmk, 7-2 Cangnape, 6-1 Great 
Otaban. 8-1 Cram Talc, 12-1 Teacred MtaMaf, 14-1 often 


MUSSELBURGH 




gTci DON'T BUNK SELLKG STAKES (CLASS G) 
J £31000 added 2YD 5f 


HYPERION 

6.45 Fonzy 7J 5 Bayrok 74S The Institute Boy 
8J.5 HutcMes Lady &45 Nlnety-Nme 9H5 Here 
Comes Herbie 


GOING: Gou) in ml) (good in places). 

STALLS: Straight muiv - lar wdc: round - inside. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Lmr for &r. from 7r to I mlt 

■ Klghi4nnd oral course with Ught turns- The *U*Jghl 6f eourae 
ih one nr the Cast eta In the Luuntiy. 

■ Rawnurse is- five mBcs nut of Edinburgh on AJ . Bus from Ed- 
inburgh rail suuinn five miles array. ADMISSION: Chib Si!: Tat- 
U3MfeSC|QAftAineiTtp)cvrdSa;atrMnpan*!dundDr-l6d£rcc.CAR 
PABKitYee. 


1 U5 RJNTf (7) (D) PF) MrcLSni*>9 2 

2 56 AF1CtUIE(7)WKanp811 

3 nMALFANIKTONTitfeiSll 

4 5 NO RUSH (9) J BBrryB 11 

5 CHANEONDWMOWMiBLPairtiae 

6 CHLDETS MASK R Mcffeta B 6 

-6 daclaad - 

BEIIWG:7-4ftiray.fl4 No Ht 7-1 BMrt Fatey. 8-1 1 

10-1 J 



SHERATON GRAND CUP WCAP 
(CLASS D) £61000 added 5f 




8.45 


vD'Anaz, 


120865- ANOTTCS EPI500E p88) (D) Mss L Peroa 7 9 UK Dmtay 1 
000-316 GAfOfflCX VW1E7 (27) fCD; (BF) J Berry 69 6 — J Card 3 
403002 SWAN AT WWiEY (8) (D5 MWane-3 8 .il _P Roberts (5) 2 

050060 axRMiuatm icd) o tota 489 jntatovne 

550030 KALAR (13) V8 D Clopmen 7 8 4 LOmckTB 

241430 THE WSIIIUIE BOT £28) (D) Us I Caa 6 8 1_A Hacknr 8 

03-0205 SGC0NDSAMMY(10)JGctae57 10 IQrtkmBB 

600000 ANOim ffiGHIMARE (12) (D) T D)nr4 7 lO-DUMEd (S|4 

-Sdedaed- 

mmum B&gK 7a 10D. True fiandtap NeTOK Secon* Amy 7jr «b ta- 

oter n&gmav 7a 2b 

BEITMa 3-1 Sh Frir lock, 7-2 Banach Vritay, 9-2 Am At ffhaGey, 6-1 
' ~ r Bay, 104 rttan 


RATMS RBAIH) MAD0( SOKES 
(CLASS F) £3^450 added 5f 


Em 


5C4000 CWKHIW(42)MarynM&ne495 ICanoBS 

060035 RMUS MANOR PO) E Alan 5 95 SD\Mtama2 

205000 SOX COTIME (33) R VOtatar 4 9 5 ACUte*7 

2460-34 WBVflVE(19JFioGaat>492 KFata4 

00040 AJE RBtW (8) Ita L Penaa 3 8 11 LChsnortSB 


Aaay, 6-1 Krtar. The katitate I 


*06 LOHDCORKUOUS (12) ONobn36 11 N Variay (3)8 

50006 mWTH»ir(2MMiaLParrar3S8 Xttaiayl 

- 7 fladarad- 

BETIMG: 2-lltartyAie. 7-2CMna Itand, 4-1 StaCettafia. 5-1 RHa Manoc. 
10-1 Raedy Teddy, 16-1 Aye Raortr, 20-1 Lord Cerncfiovs 




CLAMING STAKES (CLASS F) 
£3^450 added lm 4f 31yds 


SIS 


BUNKERS FIRST TIME; Apknfete l6.45)4Fomy 16.4S); 1 
Un i».l6)APtarCtoaer lrt.151. 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAfS: tone. 
LONG-DUCTANCE RUNNERS: Bayrak (7.15) sent 850 mile* 
from M RjunV Newmarket auble in Suffolk Foxmy (6.45) sent 350 
niBo* from Mm L Suiht-'n Ncmnwkmntable tn SuTFolk; The I»- 
atiaiteBoy(7.45)£ L«dy SUk (a)M 1S8 ntflee from Mim 

J Cram'. EhlnjSnn stable tn North Yorkshire; Bedaato (8.15)4 
CrtM Desire (O.lft) sent 192 miles from M Bounin's WanhSD sta- 
hie in NnrUi Yorkrhlre. 



1 4000-20 BWMK(US4){2fl)(Dt(0)Mflen69 7 
T 0260-10 UCMANtl3)(!»)(t«aan997 

3 20-3323 PHAHLT DANCE? (82) (PlWtegi 7613 DrtaSben* 

4 00-5650 AABSGUR0U5 m EAbton4BU A Men 8 V 

5 1O0O00 JABAROOT (UQ n D Nton 5 8 9 HVMriy|3)l 

6 323004 G0006VE IflLUE (1^ (CtR J ^re 6 6 S ONM0d(3)2 

7 100500 RALKO (12) J Gdtte 7 B 7 PFataay(5)38 

8 03500 SCHOOL OF SOBKE (5Q R Utfeta 68 5_TWrtmroT B 

• Sdacbrad- 

BEmNft 94 PIbmV Danear, 11-4 UMml 54 taqrali, 7-i AnMIndrata, 
Goodbye MTO* 8-1 Jaharaot, 10-1 ottara 


lo 4C| CASTLE HANDICAP (CLASS F) I CWYI 
£3A50 added Imlfiyds 1 '^ ; 1 

1 660000 GREAT BEAR (23) D Chatman 4 9 12 PF*ttey(5)9 

2 30-4100 1M21RS F0U7 (UR (CD) DBK Snnri 4 9 9 JRarttneB 

3 033600 LAOYSRJKfBl} M kJ C toK 59 7 NCranortaU 

4 60^334 RABBSRQUESTP^n Jtne494 DVM0*P)10 

5 054600 B0WajffEC22)kfe5AKigttnS91 1 Camd 2 

6 504006 MOL DANCER (6) (D)E Aten 4 8 12 _-SDHttaas3 

7 000305 KXTERURO (2S) n 0 Ncnoas 6 8 11 IBotart(7)5 

B 542-160 BEDA2ZIE (22) fCffl M &wan 5 8 10 KDtaayl2 

9 800-144 HUTCHES LAIN HO) (D)RMcHeta 489 TWhnc4 

10 366040 1A DAMA (USA 1 (33) A Mthotart 4 6 9 MMcAsekm7 

U 800638 RAPBIKWBltU)0 total 986 NVrttar(S)lB 

12 005004 SUNDAY MAR TOO (US Uss L PCtaQ 4 83 /QrtBriS 

* i2 d6dnd — 

BETTTNto 9-2 Rtadecr Quest, E-l Hotddw lady, 7-1 TtaMam FOly, 8-1 
Wrtadmd, BomdMe, Rapid Mm v, 104 others 


[epfe"] SHERATON GRAND HANDICAP (CLASS E) 
L_ £4>200 added lm 3f 32yds 

463-500 KNAVE (10) P Morterti 3 910 SB Wa rns 2 

006002 OREEX GOLD (110) (D) W Bate 79 7 lBnrtdl(7)5 

5031i'-0 MCCUYCUCO)’ BSIS (1^ (OF) NTntar 59 6 LCtaraort 1 

560-332 KEB*B«TLl!«t225P) JGo«e695 JQ ta8 

000-243 STBUSASranE<reJ10NefiS91 IMm7 

302424 GOLDDESREfQ MBnon6B9 KDarieyS 

_PFeeeey (5)4 B 

NMtoaSB 

(7)9 


660000 IGBMEIMO)0Chapman689. 

0-30002 IWRCUSa?(2)WHemp387 
000065 HERE COMES HBTOE (ID) WSOri&48 6 
-9 


BEITS4G: 94 Keep BaBSnt 3-1 BaU Dr*% 5-1 S 
Gold, 7-1 MeGOycurtly Reeks, 10-1 Kaaw, 14>letbam 


I ERa. 6-1 Greek 


.HEREFORD 


US ASTSOUBE 05) I Braley 4 10 10- 
0023 TOPANGA (12) JBenrea 41010- 




.-ATOaraton 


HYPERION 

030 La Menorquina 700 Jim Valentine 730 
Roberta Toy SjOO PtiBateCc S30 Mr Primetime 
9uQ0 MB OTha Rags 


12 011 ROOKERY GBL (40) Ms E Hash 4 105. 

-12 declared - 

BETTWtt UrU PnMcrt Panto. 94 la MaonrrtRm, 3-lToyan*a. 16-1 
Eataay Buay, 28-1 Rad's Boy, Rdber Power, tambnk, 33-lctten. 


730 


EATON BISHOP NOVICE CHASE 
(CLASS E) £4^00 2m 


cuvl ro^ortl COTSWOLD NOVICE HANDICAP reSvl 
CHASE (CLASS E) £4^00 a d^ 11 1 


GOING: Good. 

■ Right-homi owim: Kith :)0Qyd run-bi. 

H Rarwnurse is north of oily on AID. Hereford railway natio n n 
unt- nnkf away. ADIOSSIOK: ChibSlmltounnltaSD; cauraeen- 
rtamire SS. CAR PARK: FYee. 


17001 


SIS 


ri JN KgRRP FIRST Tnt B: Hobe rt'a Tor (7.M). lldbaala (8L30). 
WINNERS m TUB LAST SEVEN DAYS: Percy Thrower (8.00) 
won here on Thursday. 

LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS: JniUdal Field l8J«i) has been 
non 19(1 ntflea by N Tinkler from langon. Nath Yortahlre. 


630 


AOOFIR 

341262 

30FFR) 

35-5000 

ipaupo 
PC 56 
K»P» 
000 


VOWCHURCH NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) 
£3,000 2m 3f 110 yds 

P0UnCALPWfl'0ft3)(Bf)M Ppe5119 DBridpote 

Ut MBMRtltmA (M D Uaag 6 11 4 APMcOoy 

BOOT (I) J Utan 8 11 2 R 


EDWARDIAN SELLING HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS G) £3300 3m If HOydS 

3P6042 IM VALBTT9E (12) C Brood 10 11 12 A P McCoy 

1PP3PU BOIOBI OPAL (3) (D) RBtcMer 11119- 


5S1F1U NaU»minOBradi812B WPtotaeyRB 

FPSC31 CASPMNBaiJGACremShngaSlllO GUptaa 

000412 IMMWHA (15) (0) MiEHeotfi 8 11 10 A Thornton 

Q- PPOP DGOONHBl(re BDdw:8114 IRJCiAa^(3) 

113232 IBESIHfSEM. (!2t G LfcQur 7114 SCMTord 

404260 LEGAL APRST (34) MSEC JctBSW^ 114. 

PP-2 PMOCaO(276)D0Bnen6U4. 


1 233422 RJM3AL FELD (5) (EQ N TrMer 7 1110—.. 

2 230312 CHAMe.PAST*E (7) DDurchEd 12 11 9. 


3 F2316F MRPIMEfHE(19)CBnta611 7 

4 0F413U C8AO0WS fflOST US) Me D Hane 8 10 5 . 


-CeyLmwR) 
GBtaley 


iBW JAYjWfS VOtME (26) J Sormnsll 119 — MrBPcBock(5) 
135PP-P COS1HC (ORCE (15) H Over 12 11 2 — Jdeqaf Otar V 

0FPC2B BCTGXET HOUSE (15) J VAta9111 Dl‘ ’ 

2224P0 RCKALS3SH £ZJ CE&rtm 12 1013 Gl 

P40333 SEA PHIROL PAM Pipe 9 10 13 Dl 


2P5T23 R0BBrrSIDrUAlRF>MPipe51012 JD 

dcctsrod * 

BETIWft 94 Rotarfe Top, IM ftauo, BlUmaMrt^lU 
13-2 Caspian Befogs, 7-1 P&roccJo. 20-1 otftem. 


RVANey(7) 

5 P2-FP03 1WAAM(52)JWne8l01 WMcFartandB 

6 4M3S3 MESSED OUVSi (24) N Tws&rvDMes 6 10 0 

-Mbs A Ptaautl (7) 


23KP06 ARnu.ARlWH(7)L&asseM0l0l3 MrJI 

301150 BOHKS MATCH P4) J Bradey 9 1011 RJ 

PPFP44 CCRACO p7) R fTrtps 9109 AltantoaB 

31P-PPP PN»r H PARS (224) JNeedan 13109.. 


8j00 


STOKE EDTTH NOVICE WBTOLE [ CKV 
(CLASS E) £3J)00 3m 2f tail 


.JfrR TOMTOM (7) 


055425 WD00IAMSGB«HREm(D)PMchartlll09SlMBV 
00620U JUST OFE OUMtEITO (19 N N*aavCB*£S 8 10 7 


_ 434246 TtWlirS«ra(2«(C)JI6nel3107 RDMMWdy 

IS 04P4P3 ETREPOfffPfl kAsJ Ptnrtan 7 ID b WMMm 

18 IM«#5 SALCMTO6 HARROW (24)0rPft*dwd 12 10 2 ———. 

.... — DrPMtotard 


FATHER POWER (72) P Bowen 0 11 2. 


rears boy (O ) ; mos s n 2-— 

PALACE PARAD6 (7) QlWrr 6112 SBMiWldk 

LOAOARR P3) R leo 7 ID 11— CUaeaGm 

OC MORE DIME (12) J Ncediacn 6 10 11 Btotaffl 

SGAIlirS SECRET mJPBBCOA 5 1011 WHata 


AMmon 17 34300 OLBaiT PQ PC jkjBIDO. 


18 3P56P3 IHEMESrSASra*^ JFtoJvHejeslllDO- 


15PUF1 PBSSTTiaVMBt (7) N TNSBivDaoes 9 11 8 — CUeselyn 

001343 MNY JUNE (7) B EtHey 5 11 1 APHcOoy 

nXSSTUAI (FR) R BkxJtaSll 0. 

PP25-6P HOONIAM LEADS (3) DH)dR 6U0- 
2fU3 PHUTEUC (2^ R Arti 5 11 a. 

OOP BOTAtE CAMO KRI (13 ) Mb F O wen 5 11 0 GRntatoan 

36P633 MaSROSERMSenstfSlia OWrtsb(3) 

cwjra KwotmnitigFJoBtaiBuo. «t 

22UT-6 RI4AL PBDE (Z8) P Boren 10 109 — 

000 FUHHG ROSE 02) JDMtafe 6109- 
&005 FURKM (13) C Hash 610 9 


rP (tatay (5) 


7 ftW CAPITAL LETTER (45) J le^: 7 10 0 

8 6503^50 DEEPRIGRBtnDWtaTBlOlOO. 

Wnkrvn taTOt IOsl Tn* handop *e&t: Bemad OMer 99 13&, CapCai 
immr 9a lift, Oesp to 99 lib 

BEnMS! 114 JBfcta flrtd, 7-2 Channel ItaiTOni, CrteMtog Frost. 4-1 
Mr PrtMline, 8-1 Btaoed OBwer, M-lTMwtaA 50-1 otoen. 


ago 


TYBERTON CONDITIONALS HANDICAP 
HURDLE (CLASS F) £3fi00 2m If 


15-1414 UJ. ODE RAG5 (IB) (CD) Ms D Haro 7 11 10 8 

F06313 SHEB>5IEMBiCZB)mRftaEert8119 ChbWTOb 

006210 HOT BREEZE (54) (OR N TeBK»-D7n% 411 8_ — DWatah 

033140 CHECS GLEN (8) P) J Bra*y 7 U 7 BoyLMtV 

0-43542 C0WMWRECREB((13) (D) LtesJoi Resse 6115 

Bar Ale HtriiaB 

04(740 KHtWiAFEClB! NBa«iegB 6 11 3 htartto Statt (3) 

002C&-0 IBST HTBIESIWB (162) (C) G Jonas 11 109.. 


->trR Thornton (7) 


-IBtadarad- 

BETTING: U-AJtoiTMaattan. 92 5«a Patrol, 6-1 tost One Caarietlo, 8- 
1 PoML ID Btoiley Hbom, GoMm DpaL TMpta*s aenn, 12 ofiien. 


- 13 dectarad- 

BETmG: 3-1 Percy Ttaraer, 7-2 ftaal Pride, 4-1 tamty Jan, 5-1 Phkal- 
efc,M Water Roie. 9-1 Go ftofc, 140. MonStain Leader, 20-1 others. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

S 

-Bdectated- 

BBTOTO: 94 IS OTle Ra0k 7-2 Sbwp Suata, 4-1 Cewnneiin Creek. 
Sd Hot Oman, 8-1 Kerry Jtae, Hp Po*L 12-1 oOmr. 


0630F4 HIGH POST (7) G Ham 7105. 


% 

THE rNDEPENPENT 

RACING SERVICES 

0891261 + 



iaiMufrMtaUitaMm lUdr. 


RACING-’ RESULTS 


CARTMEL 

2JOO: £ SUN WW (R nnaoocW 3-1; 2. 
Palace Rw 4-1; 3. On The Mwu 33-1- 
10 ran. 5-2 faw Becky Boo (4th). IV:, W. IK 
Bute. Warta^). Tote £3.00; £1.10, £3-S0. 
£12.7a Dual Forecast: £5JO.'CanoU» 
Qra^x ForetSGC £15J31- Tro:i264J0. Vrin- 

ner tmigm h tor 3^00 paneas. 

2-30: £ BLAZING DAWN (B Storey) 16- 
1; 2. Strand Approach 13-8 hr. 3. Circu- 
lation 33- L 6 ran. 2Vt 14. U HuhbucK 
Htaham). Ttotac £15 JO; £3.80. ££«>. DF: 
£24. JO. CSF!.£43.ea Non Runner Rt 44 *a. 

3JJ0: £ CAM)© LAD (RSUBy) 16-1: 2. 
Maotfk irar 7-4 tov. & ITOhdM 3-3-S ran. 
2. 17. IF Storey. Gartfle). litt £1240; 
£420. £L30. DF: £2230. CSF: £4230. Non 
Runner Ruth's GemUs. 


3.30: LFAUSTNUiCE LADY (SToyKDS- 
3; 2. ZaMrf 7-4 tote 3. Red Pw ec w 12-1. 
11 ran. 3V>. sftt fKL (W Smith. Rtahtnomj. 
1WK £&7ft £2J60. £150. i390 OR 030- 
CSF: £23£& Tna £44 

4-00:1. OLD MONET (R Johnson) 7-2; 2. 
Wke Advice 10-11 far; 3. ShawweR 3-1. 
5 ran. 2%. 15. IS Wttsiefl. IftMrtiam). 
Tote: LAM; L2A0. £1-10. DF: £330. CSF: 
£7.10. 

4J0: £ YOUNG KENNY (Mt R FOlfl) 5-U 
2.lnFoRtainHaaui4-l:3.TOsteDMl7- 
L 10 ran. 11-10 fc* Rainsa ipuflod upi. 10. 
ia (P Beaunotn, BranUgr). Tatra £5.60: 
f,1 W) £5.40, £2-40. DF: I50.2a CSF: 
£65^1. Trio: £52J5a 
Ptoeepot £155.10. (RradDOt: £3730. 
Pto» 8: £SS.49. PTOee 5: £34.32. 


FOLKESTONE 

!UL Bt £ PANOVAS HEART [N Day) 8-1; 
2. MWHtaole 9-U 3. HiH Ton# 20-1. 1« 
ran. 4-1 tor Frendy Brave ffitti). lVr. V«. (Bob 
Jones. N e nm orta ). Taira £8J0; £2-30. 
£3.20. 1730. OF: £55.5a CSF: £6aS6. Tn- 
case £3.30235. Thtr £491-20 (pen won. 
pooled £629.62 to a®ffiai3J0 today). Non 
tomner Dtstam Dynasty 

2.45: 1. SlffERCAL (B Doyle) 11-1: 2. 
Topatori 4-1: 3. MTOer Pink 7 1. M ran. 
evens lar Senonts Matdda i8Un. 2. nh. (0 
□storm. VttMconiMi. Tote: £1120: £2.10. 
£290. £290. DF; L25J20. CSF: £60.61 Tritt 
£28.60. 

31& £ CANTON VENTURE (W Woo*) 
0-2 2 Po»y toy Son S-l; 3. Wp 1 * Droera 
10-1 17 ran. B-4 iw Fast Rmtaid Fred, nk. 


V*. (S Woods. NeMnanreu. Tote: £6.60; 
£250. £530, £5.20. Dual Rneaffi £2130. 
CSfi £47.79. Tna £B03O Non finer. Thm- 
oto. 

3.45; 1 FLORENTMO (M HBs) 7-2 2 
WhTO Pteirt* 6-1; 3. KatftntaRracw S-l 
15 ran. 4-1 iw Wirt Patch, nh, nMB HBa. 
inmbaum). Tatra £13.40; £290, £230,- 
£330. DR £91-50. CSF: £46.47. TrrasC 
£25037. Trio: £300-20. 

4J5: £ HARTWOSKT (N Day) 16-1; 2 
SeattHbcry 9-4; 1 hotlnianis 25-1. 9 ran. 
5-6 bv MBas idthi. sft-ftd. hd. (Q Brawry. 
Newnartet). Tots: £1730: £430. £1.10. 
£830. DF: £21-50- CSF. £6242. Trio: 
£135.00. 

445: £ MOON STRIKE IM W 10-11 
tan; 2 Saprtrin San 20-1; S- RoaSartta PRg* 
9-2 8 ran. v<. !>■*. (S MUtarrc. NaunaiKffl). 


I. 


IWra £1-70; ££00. £6.10. £220. DF: 
£1330. CSF: £16.95. 

535: 3. YOUNG MAZAAO (G SanJtefl 2- 
1 A fay, 2 OoinkDHta 2- ljifer, 2 loankrt 
7-2 7 ran. 1V^ iy<. (D O'Brien. Tonbrtd^l. 
Tatra £270: £130. £190. DF: £292 CSF: 
£6.45. Nft im DeDL 
Jtaitpafc not wan (pool d £12052.66 ear- 
ned forward to itogrton today). 

Pta ee pofc £13430. Quadpot: £15.00. 
Ptota 6= £339.64. Plate Sc £88.60 

■ Martin Pipe's attempt to reach 
2,000 jumps winners continues ai UI- 
tooeter and Hereford today: The train- 
er needs just wo more vtemnes id reach 
his target and runs a total of ax hors- 
es at the two meetings. 


BRIGHTON 


2JD Dataneny Dancer 

2AQ Farmost 

3-10 Bubble Wings, (nb) 


HYPERION 

3j 40 Watch Me Go 
440 Bright Eclipse 
4.40 No Sympathy (nap) 


GOING: Good ipju«S to nrm tn 
STALLS: Im .11 I'ttyrt. - nuiwk-' renaumlnr - mwdr 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: hn munbtT> Iwa wvr ."'f it Of. 

TO LrA-hand. IV-vIujiwI rtauv-. undulaunR and sharii. 

TO fotrrourw e- E ill luwn Folliiir •n9i)nNi. Tnun uwn mtn- RfVhl»n M3tom In 
i Dm .-crvirr from Dun Ion. Vinorm l ADMISSION: .luh £ 1 1 1 w-CTanpaiivd umk-r-l ii» 
farr). TjUt-nafe. SR: Silver Ru« S 1 1 im- i I jwr m i. CAS PARK: Fhr 


SB 


TO LEADING TRAINERS WITH RirNNERSc K n.nM. - :«i nmm-r- from UMI ran- 
nmataratinnflTMieii-uwan-lunitnuSl lndnbiLi-ur-S:Hl. I^.SDow - IfiWto 
nrr». Ill runners. I'.Lri*„ -Sn.TU: BjUHnn - lluimsTt, , , Tunwis. IR'A. *11*16 
P V I t'ofc 1 1 winner*, tart nmnns. -S 1] :tH: SlrM Pwut on - i:i wimm. f*' 

runnexn. L*0.7 , »i). +WW. 

TO LEADING JOCKETS T Quinn - 1 1 winners. HI t, rkirs, L*u. P<a. + All l.',, W Car- 
noe - 27 wmncTb, IU7 ndt». -A F . js,, +S I l.'Ji: M KobrrU - 1 1 urminTs l«l ndra. 
Si :Jta. *54.00; Pat Eddrrr- JU nmm. Jrj ruk-s. JWVi. -1 l.ri J Kt-hl - 2l» wHuune, 
i:« nrt-s. )■! rflo. -5:W 3Ti; L Dmori - IT Binnura. 71 ride- J.LIIV +SII..IU 
BUNKERED FIRST HUE: TtaanyfcBOdurlwaind.:! pit &ddmUwi"l IHlAGmdrd 
OrrfDes <-1.4i)i. 

WINNERS IN LAST SEVEN DAYS: FaruttMl. fl lilt won al Sanduvsu Lest Monloy 
LONG-DtSTANCE RUNNERS. Tudor Flight ft. im -jts nuk-s Irom A U Ni-u 
rcimlx- * llunuhaw subk- In Dn-oa 


ZIP 


EBP FRESHFIELD MEDIAN AUCTION MAIDEN STAKES 
(CLASS E) £4^00 added 2Y0 6f Penalty Value £3,043 

1 BTOBaiiUnSJOawyRHsroonOO 9Hu«m7 

2 CASTLES BUMNB (USA) (R U Cued Ctoi 0 0 ..6 MMd 6 

3 42 DALMENT DAtoSt (30) (Tfute Ttaa^jCHtet B Nfc^vffiOP 9 Do)4e2 

4 38 HVE MASTER (5) ilhe htsh CWnecw™ C iLany 9 0 JITabtMLl 

8 KBIWOO0 IBOOK ihYtim’M Bel 90 .. M Fenton 3 

6 CHAMREMaiONfUr.G^yJanejMJaniaSd PBtoare8eU4 

7 6 BUMS BREEZE (52) (Lta Cftnane DwiretD C Om« B 9 D Norton 5 

8 R.Y D0»(H ID HO & Thrmtenni 0 Artxnms 8 9 . _ .TQutanB 

-8 doctored - 

BEITWfo 1-1 Dtanray Dancer. M Keremed Melody. 3-1 Bi£ Ben 8-1 Chrti Rerietan, 10-1 Dim 
Moraer. 12-1 Fly Den To Rio. 14-1 EMM Bnrrtnfe 20-1 Emm Brerao 

lf«. Cyrte 2 89 U VLcfum 8-1 iP 4 heHeKni 2 r.w 

FORM GUIDE 

KENWOOD IELOOY. n 30.000en& purchase, n had -brother TO Baddi Bird, tnnncf Dl vt 
end races <n France as a Two-yearoid. Wdh Richard Hannan's younc.ter. n finod lam. 
Blfi Brin may hfjne. By lunetess Trrr« - a ptrtriic rrmrvng nvo-yeor-old - rv is a lull 
taOlher to Ticia TKfca Tmwe. who vmn a so hntonr. SoDiwell seSer as a luvenlc lost 
season. Do*meny Dancer, tour ienfjn*. occona io nefluni mer 5i ai Bain lot* «reevs 
aff>. vrtl be more effective oner itot edra lurionjv SeJcction: KENWOOD MELOth 


qaai SHOREHAM LIMITED STAKES (CLASS F) £3,450 added 
^•^1 Tf Penalty Value £2^81 

1 43Q211 APOLLO RBJ (19) (Q (Dl i3 Mnou" AMocw 7 9 10 CratfyMontl2 

2 2Ui2bu VBT ICVBBStO QOl (CD) (Penwe Rutra-nl C LMtaC 6 9 10 SWWto 

3 3blClu POROUS PUSHTOO) (CD) IT* Sun Hnte<',C»A<> WAU * 9 lOMHVPtam lAprir 7 

i 3510D0 CTOSnLHDQHTSIHD B« ICO) Oats J»«i»>. B OTJtoi 898— .. SSrinrim 10 
b 066-015 MOROCCO (8) (D) iMann (A«r> M Ovmon 798 - RHu0m3 

6 SilD-TO UOV£V*nHEDS(8)lDMy,E«dCoParo»TjvciWljTve i<16_ ,TStm*fi9 

7 060060 OfWXHOtMSffDffiMCyTriiCCyrciJOfi - OMndB 

8 002-151 FMMOST (3) (D) W ( Stun.- 5r Man rvetri 38 n _ .6 OuOdd S 

9 44> NSS) YOU 6A0iy (2201 'Horten All S Wmc. 3 8 6 WWwk4 

10 000 PECONHO(£|201 lnoCanancn)H Hanmw3S£ DoneONoflO) 

-lOdedared- 

BEnMG: 118 Fasaisl, 942 Aprtto Rad. 112 Manccov 7-1 PMta»S H0R. 8-1 Hera WMl EdBI. 9-1 
Ofitori Hobs, 111 Qyrtrt Ha&to, 14-1 Ur Navomtad. 16-1 Ptem Hole, 20-1 Nradtoa Badly 

1995. Afoanen 3 8 9 J Rto 52 iH Hannon) 2 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

ApOfiO Red seems as good as ever, wnneig over the imumum here unh today's noer 
Canto Morrs on board and MoMng up owr Has disonce m a lady amateurs' event at 
UngheU. He can be m at the firesn. but ne concession of 1310 to FARMOST mav prow 
mo much. Farmost landed a matom ai Wokiemampran in January, out pulled too had 
when mate! leader and a fnie-lengih frfrh io lucky Bee on he hanheap debut at Nen 
caste three weeks ago. heading me benmp, once a^m at Sandown on Monday, he led 
at the furlong pda and drew away io score by three and a half lengths from Brighton 
Roaa. T7»s course Berrmeiy drtfereru 10 Sandown bu FamxW shoiJdm be inoanwmencM 
by a. Crystal Heitfri s. Peril ous Times and Mr Ne ve rmind tvrre at shewn a Mong lor 
ns track, especely tne rim named, who o>es lor a fourth success own (ho tnp here. 
However. Crystal Heights hns run unplaced in fus three starts unce its most recere urn 
on the UngheU Equtrach m Feoniaiy. Pemc-us. Pt^a tandeb a hanrtcao over come and 
distance toe ome before last wttn Crystal Heights 11 lengtns back tn ninth and Office 
How* 11th of 14 bui had only two benma ton m toe 18-runner race wo by Leguard Et 
press at Bath ten days ago. Mr Newmwuft latest victory was on the Equitracfc in March 
and he is anoiher who is out of ferm at in© moment. Morocco went mai Saksbury a ton 
right aff) ana ut run rtscredned wren Mth ai 16 to Pornler on toe same track 
Cays ago. Move With Edos could manage only nmrti 41 Pomiers Saisbivy race but rar< 
Detroit Of Dawn io a neck at Windsor before tfuL Selection: FARMOST 


io ml FLANAGAN AND ALLEN HANDICAP (CLASS F) £3A50 

|O.XU| aMed Penalty value £3443 

1 OWnCO NAPOt£DNSIAR(10)(C) lUtapotecnsRaangClDiMSauncnb IDO Jt Price 15 

2 3504X0 PBBIAN AFFAK (19) (C) (D) (BF) darn Comal T Kaguan 5 !■> U MH|0wn5 

3 1-52 BUBBUWMGS(re}(19)(DiFraA5BQiaP)SVVtnas4 911 .VUtlilO 

JOOOOO RtBtANA (27) OJrs Moraca C Mtiray 4 9 9 .C Nutter 8 


504X66 GSlIiE ROW (10) (D)iAS Hedl MRyon 49 9 

66QTM0 BiGAR KRBY (IS) 9rirs P W Hand P Hans 59 7 

500000 RASH (CAN) (12) 1C Hamnarttl PHa*tg5 9 7 

0004X0 ROCXyWATBtS (USA) (21) (P ChartuM PBngpyne 79 7. 
006(02 JMA9I (14) (BF) (0 Kn^td Mifosgnck69 7 


-jir 

_F Horten 9 


_A Procter 8 
-CDwyerU 


5 

6 
7 

B 

9 , 

10 064023 C0U56E W8HT (21) (BF) llto Cbnsme Durretu C Dvyei 4 95. 

11 061304) MSS LAUGHTER (28) (OD) (Mbs J Wimmi J life 4 95 OlkUneU 

12 U202U2 MXAN SBENADE (3S3) TO {NoriH Cockeiham Sorted T tori 593 IFRaell 

13 00(030 CURHBIT LEADER (260) (P 0 SaifIR Herron 3 90 9Partran3 

1A 400000 IA8UDD (USA) (U)(D) (Isaac, Qadie, Adams. Ineami Rlnoam 6 90- — N Adams 4 
15 J50000 TONDTODGE (6^15 Oman) J Jenin A 813 l ata M w Lopra 14 

- 15 declared - 

BEmtt 4-1 Otrtaffi »2 RDdv Mtaa. 5-1 Jarara. IM BTOUe Hforo, 7-1 Canrefi leader. 

Preston Affair, 10-1 tartae Serenade, Mira LeojJrta, 12-1 Ed^ lOitry, LabodiL 14-1 others 
1996: Greaiesr J 9 13 H Peman 7-2 IR Akerara) 14 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

CP U . FRF NIGHT has gone cfose in her last three races, aH on thB course, and sne can 
she get off the mark with Chnt. Dwyer - who trains her - aboard lor toe first tfne. Inched 
out by Autumn Cover and beaten half a length by toe same mral last month. Cortege 
went infer a neck and a short-head betoid PerHous PS0it and Rocky Writriis over sev- 
en here three weeks ago. making most of the rumne and funning on n her usual game 
fashion when headed n the dasmg stages. WWi o pound put and overthe extra furiong, 
she can reverse that form unto the runner-up. Bubble Wings, who made a wmrvng de- 
but on the Equtrac* last Decemb er. was having her firsi turf outing when a lerwh-and- 
a-haff second behnf Apolta Red In a lady amateurs' race at Lmgfield 19 days ago, where 
Gdfra KhMy, ran e^feh am) Pentian Aflali wa& a wel hackee tivoume tail couU man- 
age only 12th. Persian Affto. a wanner rarer seven furfongs tore a ^ar ago. Snshed ooout 
a tengih behind Jaartm (neck runner -upi when sbBi of 20 10 King Parrw ai Sansbuy four 
•reeks ago and is 5tb better ori Jaaam was beaten heir a lengm ny Morocco when mar 
let leader at Sdksbuiy a fortn^it agD- Selection: COLLEGE NIGHT 


3-40 


SEAFORD SELLING HANDICAP (CLASS G) £3j000 added 
Ira 3f 196yds Penalty Value £2JT70 

1 463100 BAG OF TOOTS (8) (CD) iBfOStM LRU S Don 6 9 10 TQukn9 

2 0504-20 GRANDES0RatS(14| (MsljinseyLeCaniJl NMflka-t96 j Stack (3) 7 8 

3 2604X0 TIE UTTl£ FBBCT (12) (C) IK H0WV A Mow 6 9 4 RPertwnS 

4 612-204 WHO) MEB0(X7) AV3UhM»Qo>tongC4iH Boo Jones 76 11 -MW0nrJ2 

5 03605-5 SWCUURlADRIIteRDrtanilRHamSBlO TSprafcoMB 

6 05OQ4MJ TUDOR FUGHT (147) (BrietaO Tool Lcli A Npurombe S S 10 D GriflUic (S) 16 

32MXV- NASS) (USA) (5) (PPPinby) flBrJre 7 &B .DamnMcfirtlp) 12 

8 0006-00 WEtLSUiB>{24) item utaaram fbong SBtagt t Hni 6 8 5 .SStanU 

9 moon OECXPOINr CHAH£ (13) (C0) lM is James Eustace! J Beiaoe U 8 5 D R McCabe 3 

10 011014 HARLEQUBJ WALK (64) pj) (R ) O SJtoam R CTSitaan 5 8 4 — Dona ONeB (3) 8 B 

11 000000 «tURMCH089HM6ACwwJtog581 OOoytol 

17 405504- T0MMVKN0CKBipi3)iT(ixi^)Jeitas4 81.. 


M itarey (5)6 V 
u ’Jn4 

Id 360000 COLOUR COIMSBJjOR ( 20) (MsGM lemnetmaii R FtoBer 3 7 ]0_C Actotoe (5) 2 


13 405634) FOKATTA (USA) (142) (Bt) (A Monel A Uooe 7 7 1 


15 00004)0 ESmOIOSSpS) ittsAlecnie>Sc<*t] MFetteEUv43o(ley3 7 10 —JtartonlflB 

16 D0030 DfbFTHOUE (2B) !K H^OT' G L Kocr> 3 7 10 — JABaW(5}15 

-lStactanri- 

WnkmmmQffit TalOb. Tnjelanfcap ne^fc-’ Q*w CccraeBar 7s Bb £Amc tes i$L Btfcrvire 
GstlOb 

BETUNG: 7-2 WMCb Me Go, 4-1 BTO Of Irido. U-2 ItarieRrtn WTOi, 13-2 TOe Utde FOnet, 9-1 
Sfadrtr Lad. 12-1 Gnotas OraOw, 14-1 Ke*yrtlraTata*yta«*«r, IB-1 CtadvrtTO Charta, Tri- 
fct TOfrL WTO Stated. 20-1 ethara 

199S Du»ar B 7 9 Amawsa Sanricis 33-1 tP 0 Evaret 12 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

WATCH ME GO looks good enouffi on rus ne* second of 18 to Cormecfe Legend at Rgen 
three races ago oven if he has run less wed in both starts sncc. S inc lair Lad had been 
off the course lor ten months when 0 1 4 -length fifth of 18 behind behind Gfow Forum in 
a damyng handicap at SafislMv laa week, weakerong m toe dosBtfi stages. Ron Hodges' 
erght-vaar-okL succassfii sk tvrtos over the years - toe tost ume at Notungnam In ISM 
- wff be much sharper for his recent race and could trouble the best of these. Bag Of 
Tricks, way down toe field m toe Salisbury race, beat Grande* OratBas five lengths n a 
darner over cou» and U s ance lag maitnanfl meets toe nmner-ni on 64> more lavouatfe 
terms. The Little Frinaft last wm was also tiro years ago - rarer seven turiong; on this 
course - and hs onto petrous success, toe year before, was abo here. He has yet to 
race beyond a nute and a quarter but was staying on n/hon fourth 10 Roman Reel over 
that distance hero the time before last and he could pose a throat. Harlequin WbBCb 
three wets - two tost year - were all at todays up at ai weather mwungs. He was toraui 
to Captaui Marmalade on tne Equrtrar* ff March. Selection: WATCH ME GO 

REGENCY MEDIAN AUCTION MAIDEN STAKES (CLASS F) 
£3,450 added 3YO lm Penalty Value £2381 

08 AtlSDUB BIPRESS (31) ilteAtesOil TNaugNrai 90 - 0 Harrlvoa 1 

03O« BR&HT ECtVSE (USA) (14) o WRcbbl JHfc9D M Henry (5) 4 

0 CHAUBCBt (52) IMS Etarostti SntcBt I NaujJffon90 SWtanrtbB 

66- HA1£BHJ(21^ K PC Woods. S Woods 9 D WWDOtaB 

. MfobbBtt2 

R Price 5 


HAPPY tdTURER The hsft Cwneesont C Mraiayr 9 0 

5543633 REDH«(7)(Pe& Fj\tuMS*mri90 

0 MIlCKAy fl3) ill C soi'caml R Iferron 9 0 


JtanOTM(3)7 


445534- CORMCHE 0LEST (210) &tocgl U Ctarrer 8 9 .JIHqfwsG 

04) SEAD0L(12)>CAMcMtani p Cole 8 9 T«tan3 

-Bdedared- 

BEIlWk 94 Brfeht BR», 3-lRetfTtari, 4-1 HatatM. SI AAtan DqpreH. lMCornkta QeeA 
7-1 Sra fort, 8-1 WffMrtriy, 20-1 Mtart. 

1995: Stoi Agar 3 8 9 J Ron 13^3 iW Jaws) 1 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

BRIGHT ECLIPSE gets a sourvl chance to open hs accowtL John Hte - cob, unplaced on 
hs only appearance as a nro-year-dd, finished a remote toed on toe Equnrack last month 
and was well beaten beftnd Backdrop at Pontefract but to ran on when fourth of 18 to 
Sound Oteck at SaHsburv a fonmgra ago - beaum rtnle more than half. Rad Time, third 
to hs last two outings, may recently behind Ortolan and Lionet Edourts at Goodwood a 
week ago wten he made mosi of toe renrtng, wfl be wall at tome on tots rtorp course. 
Sea Idol was framed fry Aoan OTnen last year, flwshtng raipiaced at Naas on her onto 
strtL ntow wto Paul Cote, she beat only home totort M^as at Dttgfiefo in May on her ra- 
hwn but s open to rmprovament. Selection: BRIGHT ECLIPSE 


CLAYTON HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4200 added Sf Penal- 
ty VWue£3J>43 

410900 DMICBTO KART (19) Matter SerecesLBhtedt B Mattel 4 10 0 BDojtefiB 


4,40 


2 060010 ACHMdBJfCDJ It ABoAertROSitarai 7913 , 


SSndenl 


0-65500 ALWAYS GRACE PflWlEasj Owe P7mw?rt’Gk**ewr« 91 -Dane Otorti (3) 3 
504)5 RmRieHftoanSBOadni 


rg Lkfl R Inpjn 3 S 12 


06004 B ASIRAL»fiMDER(B)(D)(¥SSa«W5>MSartte4B12 . 
54H635 RANDOM (Bfi|(D)tAG YtetaeiC James 58 ID. 


.1WMI4 
..R Pika 2 
IFEgwtlD 


02240 SHARP M* OTO (B» rite GMTamntBmunJRHtaer 6 SID „ „.J8tas7B 

425240 DANCMQ JACK @0} (Mrs J M Staff*' J Bogs 3 S 2 Orirrwt IfoArt (3) 5 

0644m NO SYMPATHY £21) (0 (K 1 G L M«re 3 S 2 UtafeaB 

. .JAItonryBa 


8 

9 . 

10 50034)1 LOWS (MW (21) (CO) Ms U R IWW Arctan Tranrt 5 7 10- 

-xodadarad- 

MabfU 01 rretaff: 7a lQo. True handicap tapir Lortas Gotf 6b 
BETONG: MNo Sympathy, 7-2 AS*. 4-1 DeaefoS Ha«. 118 Unrt Gold. 7-1 RtaAm, 8-1 
Actrrt tort. Stop tap, 10-1 Daedng Jack, 12-1 Alaoy* Brace. 20-1 RM 
1995: ftjji Aecei 6 8 9 P McCabe 7-2 UOTXWgmiei Bran 
FORM CUBE 

Aron. Sharp imp. Urins Gold ana NO SYMHOHY nave all been sutxessfid at toe track. 
A ffta ran better than he fina placing suggests wften erjysh of M to Pnrra Sflk at Latg- 
fiekl after making all to defeat BaSeys Su>set a couple of lengths over cause and dis- 
tance. Sharp Into, whose wn here was gained ust July, finished betoid Agwa at Lmgfield. 
Lortns Gold gawd hs vxnory here m a maiden tiartdicrti three weeks ago and may not 
be good enmgi- No Sympatf^ hea noutoed both her wtns to dale routd hen. the fust 
■n a fhro-fratang nursery lest Ai^rst and the other in a Mven-furtong darner trtee weeks 
bacR on her first appearance ance fttouery. She ElMUU DTOgnu lurther and the drop 
beck m distance should not incoraenrence twn- D anefo* Jack Stwnbfed after o furlong 
but made iaa neadway to ftrath a leur-ienjjn sowmn or 16 to Artgemort CaB at Lmt 
firtdaneratourmitf sri 10 Krtgs Harmony wweouree and instance, f»kng to fludmi 
mthe final lurtong, SetaMen: NO SYMPATHY 
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sport 


Girl Wonder a 

real good sport 


E very sports star knows the feel- 
ing- that nightmare moment 
when you have to retire be- 
cause you are just too old Well, 
maybe that is fair enough when vou 
are in your late 30s. But spare a 
thought for Harriet Shun, one of our 
lop sportswomen. She had to quit 
a promising football career - at nine. 

Her mother. Sue, battled with the 
Football Association, invoked the 
Equal Opportunities Commission 
and wrote enough letters to sum an 
alphabet factory. The FA. living up 
Jo its ponderous reputation. Was 
immovable. “They came up with fee- 
ble excuses like problems of chang- 
ing rooms. It seems ridiculous that 
girls ean still play a tactile sport like 
rugby hut can't play 1 1-a-side foot- 
ball with box's after nine years old.” 
Sue said. 

So Harriet, who lives in Twick- 
enham. look up rugby - and rapid- 
ly became a star at ihal. Sadly, it 
looks like her prospects with Lon- 
don Scottish are limited, too. 
Though she is an automatic choice 
for the club's junior team, she has 
reached the ripe old age of 1 l.That 
means she w ill have to switch to 
women -only rugby next year. RFU 
rules, you understand. 

How good is she? Well, Harriet 
was the only girl in a London Scot- 
tish squad of 2h that has recently re- 
turned from a Scottish Borders 
tour, playing centre against junior 
clubs from Melrose. Jed-Forest. 
Kelso and Selkirk. She was not there 
as tea maker and kit washer, either. 
Norrie Jackson, the chairman of 
London Scottish’s mini-rugby sec- 
tion. says: “It’s uncanny. She is an 
anuizing player, totally committed 
and unquestionably one of our best 
tackier*. She can compete perfect- 
ly well against boys." 



KEITH ELLIOTT 


at large 


Harriet herself is disappointed but 
not distraught. She has, after all. 
plenty of other options. She is na- 
tional triathlon champion for her age 
group, she ran in last month's Flo- 
ra London mini-marathon finishing 
148tb. and she's in the England un- 
der- 11 girls' chess squad. She's in the 
school netball team, and fancies her 
chances at shot putt and long jump. 
Quite simply, whatever she turns her 
hand to turns into trophies, medals 
and badges. 

By now you have probably built 
up a mental picture: tall for her age, 
an Amazon with an incipient mous- 
tache: compensating For her un- 
gainliness and shyness with sporting 
aggression. Dogging her steps, par- 
ents who never quite made it them- 
selves and are determined to do so 
through their daughter. 

Wrong, wrong, wrong, wrong and 
wrong. 

The biggest shock is to discover 
that Harriet is tiny: 4ft and not many 
inches. TTiis little thing terrorising 
boys a head taller? The secret may 
be that she Is also wonderfully self- 
assured without being arrogant or 
precocious. The acting maxim - nev- 


er work with kids and animals - is 
a good lesson for journalists, too. 
Elcvcn-ycar-oids who can discuss 
training programmes, motivation 
and ambitions are rare indeed Her 
parents have such confidence in her 
ability to handle a press interview 
that ihey leave her alone (though 
mum hovers in the kitchen). 

There is no genetic reason why 
she should be a spoiling natural Her 
parents teach special needs, not PE. 
Sue’s involvement runs to an occa- 
sional gym session while her father, 

Simon. Lough bo rough- trained, she 

manages a school football team, 
does the occasional triathlon and has 
completed a dozen marathons with 
a best time of just under three hours 
- scarcely the DNA of superstars. 

Harriet's sporting career started 
at three, when she entered a fun run. 
A year later, she showed an aptitude 
for gymnastics and won a few tro- 
phies. but gave it up (aged nine ) be- 
cause it took up 12 hours a week - 
time she wanted to spend on other 
ventures. 

At school, she proved so good at 
football that she was an automatic 
choice for the team (she has even 
got a trophy for Man of the Match). 
She played midfield, scored a few 
goals and never had any problems 
about being a girl in a field of boys. 
“I changed in” the same changing 
rooms, ft wasn't a problem. I think 
the boys actually behaved them- 
selves better because there was a girl 
around." 

Afterwards she played a little with 
Fulham's under- 16 girls squad but 
found that when you're only nine, 
a 15-year old is like someone from 
Brobdingnag. “They were really 
big." she recalls. 

When her younger brother Adam 
went for a trial with London Scot- 





Pocket battleship: Four-foot-something Harriet Slynn Is a walking Sports Hall of Fame 


tish juniors, she tagged along, liked 
the game and got involved. Bumps 
and bruises do not worry her. “Even 
though it's a contact sport, people 
tackle you to get the ball not to hurt 
you," she says. Her mother is less 
sanguine. “Her legs gel covered in 
bruises and she had some heavy falls 
in the Scottish games, but it doesn't 
worry her. Personally, I would be 
devastated if she came home with 
a broken nose or a cauliflower 
ear." 

Then came Lriathlons. When her 
dad took pan, she joined in, liked 


that too and last year won six of the 
seven races in her age group to be- 
come national champion. “She is 
naturally very competitive in every- 
thing she does," her hither says. “She 
doesn’t need lobe pushed. She even 
keeps a training diary.” 

Almost every evening of Harri- 
et's week involves athletics, swim- 
ming, itycling, running or rugby 
training, though on Fridays she is in- 
volved in drama. 2 nd some Satur- 
days there is a chess match. “We’re 
glad that she’s got a balance between 
the physical and the cerebral," says 


her mother. “But ultimately, it’s her 
decision about what she does." 

Harriet has not settled on one 
sport yet. She enjoys them all. Ask 
what sports she doesn’t like and she 
thinks hard. “Hmm, can't think of 
one." This summer, she hopes to 
play cricket. She would like to try 
skimg , or even ski-jumping. 

Her Christmas presents were 
sports kits and a pair of roller 
blades. Toys? “It means 1 have to 
find time to sit down and play with 
them.” Her bedroom is filled with 
trophies and pictures of her coro- 


Photograph:Howard Boylan 

peting. Idols? She names Simon 
Lessing, Britain's triathlon chaaj^j 
pion, not Take That. 

She is even remarkably mature 
about the future. No vows of 
Olympic medals or being the first 
woman to play for England in the 
World Cup: she likes the idea of 
physiotherapy, and wouldn't mind 
being a woman referee. A laudable 
ambition, but you feel she may be 
underselling herself. Another Da- 
ley Thompson ? 1 made sure and got 
her autograph (for my daughters, 
you understand). 


FOOTBALL Manager Brown anxious not to repeat mistakes made after last championship by calling on young contenders 


Fresh faces add verve to 
Scotland’s next venture 


PHIL SHAW 

repo.ts from Miami 

Craig Brown yesterday for- 
mally registered the 22 players 
on duty fn the United States as 
Scotland’s pool for the Euro- 
pean Championship - and 
promptly unveiled plans to 
"freshen up" his squad when 
the World Cup qualifying cam- 
paign starts later’ in the 
summer. 

In contrast with his English 
count erpart's brinkmanship 
over Peter Beardsley and 
Robert Lee. Brown had no ag- 
onising choices to make. The se- 
lection process was simplified by 
the unavailability of Alan 
McLaren. Paul McStny and 
Duncan Ferguson. Only two 


players not included. Richard 
Gough and Pat Nevin. might 
have made the cut in different 
circumstances. 

More than half the squad are 
aged 30 or over, the average be- 


There are 12 Scotiish-bascd 
players and 10 ‘'Anglos". Ally 
McCoisl is the only member 
whose goal tally at interna- 
tional level is into double 
figures. 

Brown gave a glimpse of the 
possible future composition of 
the Scotland side by revealing 
the names of six players who 
comprised his “contingency 
plan" for the finals. The de- 
fenders were Arsenal's Scott 
Marshall, of whose perfor- 


mance in the Under-21 team’s 
2-1 defeat in Barcelona he had 
received glowing reports, and 
Celtic's Jackie McNamara. 

The midfield understudies 
were Stephen Glass, of Ab- 
erdeen, and Charlie Miller, of 
Rangers, with Barnsley’s Andy 
Liddell and Crystal Palace’s 
Dougie Freedman the stand-by 
strikers. A further six teenaged 
players, among them Ab- 
erdeen’s Jamie Buchan, son of 
the former Scotland captain 
Martin, are to cover for injured 
players at training games in 
England. 

“After we played so well at 
Euro 92 in Sweden, we went into 
the opening World Cup quali- 
fier in Switzerland with the 
same squad." Brown recalls. 
“We lost 3-1, and maybe with 


hindsight we should have brou- 
ght in some fresh faces. 

“We’ve already tried to chan- 
ge it a bit with the Gemmills and 
the Burleys, and we’ll be look- 
ing at these players very care- 
fully before we go to Austria at 
the end of August," Brown 
said. 

“But first things first -we now 
have to concentrate on peaking 
three times in eight days." 

To that end, Scotland today 
will work on set pieces. IVrhaps 
stung by the suggestion of the 
United States captain, John 
Harkes, that they looked “like 
a team on vacation". Brown will 
also stage a full-scale practice 
match tomorrow at the 
Orange Bowl, scene of their 
overnight friendly against 
Colombia. 


GOALKEEPERS 
Andy Goram t Rangers) 

Age 32. Caps 35. 

Lancashire-bom of a Scots father. Would 
have played for England U-21 but for Howard 
Wilkinson “benching" him to accommodate 
Portsmouth’s Alan Knight. Cncketer capped 
by Scotland against Australia (and fined by 
Hibs. his then-employers, far doing so). Nick- 
named “Barney", as in Rubble, but 
excellent technique belies unathletic 
appearance. 

Jim Leighton (Hibernian) 

Age 37. Caps 74. 

Bow-legged, bespectacled veteran best re- 
membered for calamitous display for Man- 
chester United in 1990 FA Cup final. Career 
resurrected with Hibs after slumming at Read- 
ing (loan) and Dundee (reserves). Likely to 
be second choice. 

Nicky Walker iPamck Thistle) 

Age 33. Caps 2. 

Acorns-like heir to family shortbread 
and biscuit-making millions, he reputedly 
plays football for fan. 

DEFENDERS 
Tom Boyd (Celtic) 

Age 30. Caps 34. 

Versatile player who can operate as mark- 
er in a back three, fall-back or wide mid- 
fielder. Claim to fame is that when with 
(tumble Motfterueff he dispossessed (he great 
Hagi to set up winner against Romania. 
Colin Calderwood (Tottenham Hotspur) 
Age 31. Caps 10. Goals 1. 

Left native Stranraer for Mansfield's school 
of hard knocks at 17. Bnefly incarcerated 
and then exonerated m Swindon financial 
scandal. Never played senior® me in Scot- 
land until first cap. Composed fail to 
Hendry’s robust style. 

Colin Hendry (Blackburn Rovers) 

Age 30. Caps 17. Goals 1. 

Vice-captain . Bizarre now, given his rein- 
carnation as the human claymore, to 
think Dundee once regarded him a$ a ma- 
lingerer. Tendency to charge upfield made 
him too indisciplined for previous manag- 
er. Craig Brmvn has concentrated on pos- 
itive attnbutes, strength in tackle and in the 
air. 

Stewart McWmmie (Aberdeen) 

Age 33. Caps 37. Goals 1. 

Can play sweeper, orthodox centre-half, fall- 
back or wing-back. His goal far Scotland was 
winner against Argentina, then world cham- 
pions. Missed plane dunng Euro 92 because 
unable to provide Uefa with unne sample. 


Tosh McKinlay (Celtic) 

Age 31. Caps 3. 

Latecomer to international scene who paid 
his dues with Hearts and Dundee. May fig- 
ure as left wing-back if Boyd switches to cen- 
tre as Alan McLaren’s replacement. Real 
name (unused): Thomas. 

Derek Whyte (Middlesbrough) 

Age 27. Caps 9. 

Late replacement for injured McLaren. Party 
but not best passer out of defence. Has a 
daughter called Chelsea. 

MIDFIELD 

Craig Burley (Chelsea). 

Age 24. Caps 8. 

Nephew of George Burley, the Ipswich 
manager and ex-Scotland fall-back. Pass- 
ing ability and power could earn this farmer 
schoolboy basketball star a starting role on 
wide right. Chance to purge bad memory at 
Villa Park: backpass that gifted Manches- 
ter Unrted FA Cup semi-final winner. 

John Collins (Celtic) 

Age 28. Caps 32. Goals 8. 

Signs for Monaco after finals in three-year, 
£20,000-a-week tax-free deal. Dubbed 
"Jean-Claude" and “the man who won the 
bank at Monte Carlo'. Clever presence on 
McAllister's left if seldom the provider of a 
killer ball. 

Scot GemmlJI (Nottingham Forest] 

Age 25. Caps 6. 

Son of Archie, though has more hair and 
English accent. Industrious, positive fringe 
player and aficionado of “indie" gigs at Not- 
tingham's Rock City (Favourite album: A 
Northern Soul by The Verve). 

Eoln Jess (Coventry Crtyl 
Age 25. Caps UL Goals 1. 

Bright, converted striker from scenic fishing 
village of Portsoy His Christian name (pro- 
nounced Ian) has been known to make Owe 
Tyldesley wake in a sweat In for injured Raul 
McStay. 

Stuart McCall (Rangers) 

Age 31. Caps 33. Goals 1 . 

Yorkshire-bom and even closer than Goram 
to England U-21 cap. Told to warm up but 
feigned deafness when ordered on (it was 
the last minute). Then switched allegiance 
to father's country. Combative if prone to fal- 
low the ban rather than holding position. Am- 
bition: to manage Bradford City. 

Gary McAllister (Leeds United) 

Age 31. Caps 40. Goals 4. 

Captain and class act Ex-Gcodand youth gojfer 
who now brings similar range and precisian 
to playmaking. Rod Stewart named his son 


Kyle McAllister in. his honour. Relishing 
chance to redeem’ Wembley disaster with 
leedsand place on centre stage after sitting 
out Italia 90 and playing wide in Euro 92. 
Billy McKinlay (Blackburn Rovers) 

Age 27. Caps 17. Goals 4. 

In his Dundee United days, “Badger* used 
to help out on parents’ jewellery stall in Gias- 
gpw stieet market. Seeking to show dub and 
country there is more to his game than long- 
range shooting. 

FORWARDS 

Scott Booth (Aberdeen) 

Age 24. Caps 11. Goals 5. 

Quick, strong player who was Brown's declared 
first-choice striker until irgury-hit season. Man- 
ager describes his international scoring 
record as “in the Lineker class". Good finals 
could earn move to Premiership or Rangers. 
Gordon Durie (Rangers) 

Age 30. Caps 28. Goals 5. 

After two cap-free years “Juke Box* suddenly 
finds himsetf Scotland's best hope of goals. 
Finished another injury-affected season with 
dazzling hat-tnek in Cup final and scored agar 
in US on Sunday. Came off after aggravat- 
ing neck Injury... sustained in his sleep. 
Kevin Gallacher (Blackburn Rovers) 

Age 29. Caps 21. Goals 2. 

Glasses give him a studious look, though as 
likely to have his head in Celtic View news- 
paper as a book. Racy attacker who rs clos- 
est Scotland have to a winger. Fought back 
from two broken legs in 18 months. 
Darren Jackson (Hibernian) 

Age 29. Caps 12. 

Once sold by Meadowbank Thistle to New- 
castle. Hung out with Paul Gascoigne and 
now has dog called Gazza. Can slot in up front 
or in midfield but short of the highest class. 
Ally McCcist (Rangera) 

Age 33. Caps 51. Goals IS. 

Dubbed “The Judge" during Souness era at 
Ibrox because he was on bench so often. 
Now “Golden Bollocks - , though Midas 
touch failed to bringa goal at Italia 90, Euro 
92 or in the Champions' League. Goaded 
by Goram into having locks cropped in US, 
to a transatlantic ticking off from wife. 
John Spencer (Chelsea) 

Age 25. Caps 8. 

Became a lather on eve of American tnp but 
no truth in the rumour that child is to be 
christened Boro (see Derek Whyte). Bubbly, 
Subbuteo -sized striker used to playing off 
the from for dub, and confident of playing 
with Vialli rather than making way for him. 
Seeking first international goal. 


Craig 
reflects 
on his 
lesson 


Scotland's defeated youngsters 
were Lying to think positively yes- 
terday in the wake of their Eu- 
ropean Under-21 Championship 
semi-final defeat by Spain. 

The young Scots, who were 
bidding to reach the European 
final for the first time, were giv- 
en a master-class, in particular 
by the teenaged prodigy Ivande 
la Pena, in a 2-1 defeat in 
Barcelona on Tuesday nighL 

Dc la Pefta justified all his 
rave revues - and the reputed 
£lm salary he is already getting 
from Barcelona - culminating 
in a brilliant 35th-minute goal 
from a 30-yard free-kick. 

But now Tommy Craig's team 
must pick themselves up to 
play France on Friday in the 
third place play-off and the de- 
feat has served only to strength- 
en their resolve. 

The Celtic striker Simon 
Donnelly admitted the Spanish 
were a class outfit, but added: 
“The boys feel that, in an at- 
tacking sense, we didn't play and 
it’s disappointing because we 
know we can do better. So we 
intend to put that right on Fri- 
day against France. We want to 
finish third. That is the best we 

Mick McCarthy the Republic of 
Ireland manager; yesterday de- 
nied that be was dose to re- 
solving Roy Keane’s future with 
the national side. McCarthy 
said he had received a hoax tele- 
phone call Grom someone pre- 
tending to be Keane, but had 
had do contact with the player 
himself, and therefore was 
standing by his decision to omit 
him from the tour to America. 

can now do and that’s what weU 
be aiming for. It’s not going to 
be as exciting as being in a fi- 
nal but we can raise ourselves." 

De la Pena created an early 
opening goal for Oscar, but the 
Soots came roaring bade to lev- 
el matters midway through the 
first half with a header from Ar- 
senal's Scott Marshall 

But that man De la Pena had 
the final word - leaving Don- 
nelly to admit that the Spanish 
playmaker is one of the best tal- 
ents he has ever seen. 

“I don’t think Fve ever seen 
a free-kick that moved so 
much." said Donnelly, whose 
version of events was backed up 
by goalkeeper Derek ScQIie. 

The Aberdeen keeper, who 
will set a new caps record for 
Scottish goalkeepers at this lev- 
el when he takes the field 
against the French in the 
Olympic Stadium on Friday, in- 
sisted he had little chance with 
De la Pena's sensational strike. 

He said: “The bend that De 
la Pena put on the ball was phe- 
nomenal The free-kick started 
off looking as if it was going 
three yards outside the post be- 
fore riming in." 


Sexton takes blame 


Dave Sexton shook off the dis- 
appointment of seeing his Eng- 
land side crash to a surprising 
defeat against Angola in the 
Umbro World Under-21 tour- 
nament at Toulon on Tuesday 
night, and then shouldered 
some of the blame for the re- 
sult himself for changing a win- 
ning team. 

Sexton rang the changes, 
even though he had seen his 
youngsters open their cam- 
paign in the tournament with a 
1-0 victory over Belgium on Fri- 
day courtesy of a Steve Slade 
goaL 

And on Tuesday night, Eng- 
land paid the price as an early 
penalty by Caesar Muhonga - 
awarded when the Queen’s 
Park Rangers player Chris 
Plummer fouled Sidonio 
Malamba - and a late strike by 
Vhldo Costa gave Angola an un- 
expected 2-0 success. 


“It was a disappointing result 
and a disappointing perfor- 
mance," Sexton said afterwards. 
“It’s always a risk changing a 
team when you have a winning 
start 

“You would normally keep 
the same team but the useful- 
ness of this tournament is to 
look at players. We started 
quite brightly but got caught 
playing square balls and balls 
bade." 

Manchester Gt/s Michael 
Brown attempted to inject some 
life into England with two long- 
range efforts and Tottenham 
starlet Slade, who has already 
caught the future England man- 
ager Glenn Hoddle's attention, 
should have done better than 
blast a volley high and wide be- 
fore the break. 

But the writing was on the 
wall for Sexton's boys when 
Manchester United's David 


Beckham saw an effort hit the 
post, and Costa's breakaway ef- 
fort scaled the issue. 

“It’s a learning question of 
what to do and what not to do." 
Sexton reflected. “1 thought 
we deserved a goal and you 
would have put money on 
David Beckham putting his 
chance away. 

“Their firsl goal was a silly 
goal to give away. We lost a bit 
of confidence and it’s a knock 
to the lads’ pride because tL#j 
are better than that. 

“But now nobody in football 
is surprised at the improvement 
in football throughout the 
world. 

“Each country brings an im- 
portant trait to the game. Every- 
body brings something to the 
game and nobody has got ev ery- 
thing. It’s good experience for 
the lads and to learn something 
for next lime out." 


CHAMPIONSHIP COUNTDOWN: No 8 Switzerland 


Old favourites left at home 


When Switzerland became 
the first country to qualify for 
Euro 96, the hills were alive 
with the sound of celebra- 
tions. It was the first time they 
had made the finals and, fol- 
lowing on from their promis- 
ing 1994 World Cup, the 
mood was optimistic. 

Seven months on, this has 
all but evaporated and the 
Swiss come to Wembley next 
week with few of their coun- 
trymen expecting anything 
more than a quick return 
home. The problems began 
almost as soon as they had 
qualified as Roy Hodgson, 
the coach, accepted an offer 
from Internazionale. The 
Londoner, known as King 
Roy in Switzerland, offered 
to combine the two jobs un- 
til after Euro 96 — but the 
Swiss FA opted to appoint 
Artur Jorge instead. 

Jorge came with the right 
credentials. A multi-lingual 
ftntuguese, he would have the 
same neutral perspective on 
internecine Swiss rivalry as 
Hodgson. He had coached 
Porto to the European Cup 
and had a brief, successful 
spell with his own national 
team. Yet he soon upset sup- 
porters and media, changing 
Hodgson’s long-established 
4-4-2 to 3-5-1 Adefeai to Aus- 
tria and a draw with Luxem- 
bourg followed and the final 
straw came at the weekend 
when he dropped Adrian 
Knup and Alain Sutter. 

Knup is not a prolific strik- 
er at domestic level but for 
Switzerland he has scored a 
remarkable 26 goals in 45 ap- 
pearances, one of them at 
Wembley in November. Sut- 
ler, while he has been strug- 
gled to match his form of 
USA 94. is a Swiss favourite. 
He has been playing for the 
national side for a decade, 
having made his debut at 17. 

“It was nothing to do with 


/Y# 


BUT 096 

personalities," said Jorge, 
which usually suggests that is 
precisely what it was about. 
The Swiss media had their 
own conspiracy theory. With 
Bobby Robson gone to 
Barcelona, the Porto job is va- 
cartf-Jorge, so the theory goes, 
is aiming to make such a dis- 
aster of Euro 96 that the Swiss 
FA sacks him, thus enabling 
him to return to Porto. 

The omission of Knup and 
Sutter certainly appears 
strange when the number of 

Player to watch 



players already ahseni with in- 
jury are considered. The Ar- 
gentine-born player of the 
year Nestor Subiat, Turkish- 
born midfielder Murat Yakin 
and left-back Pascal Thuler are 
out while Alain Geiger, the 
long-serving captain, and 
Stcphane Chapuisat are still 
recovering from injury. 

A fit Geiger is crucial to the 
side. Although he is slowing 
down his experience, and 
Stephane Henchoz’s intimi- 
dating presence, form a solid 
defensive heart The flanks are 
less secure. Mare Hottiger Lsj 
suspended for the opening^ 
game against England while 
Yvan Quentin lacks concen- 
tration and class. 

Much will depend on the 
German-based pair Ciriaco 
Sforza, the playmaker. and 
Chapuisat. If the latter fails to 
regain form after his knee 
ligament operation the onus 
will be on KubOav Tiirkyiimaz, 
the one-time conqueror of 
Manchester United with Gaia- 
i^saray. That Old Trafford 
memory, and Switzerland's 
4-1 win over Romania in the last 
World Cup, will remind Eng- 
land not to take them lightly^ 

Glenn Moore 


SQUAD 


Ciriaco Sforza 

(Bayern Munich) 

Tipped for great things from 
the moment he made his 
debut for Grasshopper 
Zurich at 16. Now 26, he 
has been an international for 
five years. Began as a 
sweeper but now plays the 
holding role, dictating the 
play with his passing and 

occasionaBy pushing forward 

himself. Useful at set- 
pieces. Parents were Italian 
immigrants. 
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Bannister resigns 
over Illingworth 


Cricket 


HUGH BATESON 

The Ray Illingworth book affair 
d aimed its first victim yesterday, 
although the head on the plat- 
ter was not the one some of the 
counties have been so ardent- 
ly pursuing this season. Jack 
Bannister, ' the co-writer of 
Illingworth’s book, has resigned 
as president of the Cricketers* 
Association. He has been ac- 
tively involved in the body since 
its launch in 1967. - 
The association’s chairman, 
the Worcestershire opening 
batsman Tim Curtis, the vice- 
chairman, Kent’s Matthew 
Fleming, and treasurer, Alan 
Fordham of Northamptonshire, 


issued a joint statement ex- 
plaining the move yesterday. 
“The officers of the Profes- 
sional Cricketers’ Association 
have asked Jack Bannister, 
their president, to consider his 
honorary position in li ght of his 
role co-writing Ray Illingworth's 
book and other publications. 

“Mr Bannister recognises 
the PCA's desire not to. get 
drawn into the highly public de- 
bate currently being conduct- 
ed in the media over extracts 
from Mr Illingworth's book. In 
the wider interests of the As- 
sociation and the game of crick- 
et he has therefore offered his 
resignation.’' 

Although the statement ob- 
serves the political niceties, 
many cricketers are known to be 


Rule of Law keeps 
Essex in contention 


India 320 
Essex 269-5 dec 


tc^ptl Law dominated Lbe Es- 
:x first iimi 


Sti 

sex'first innings with a brilliant 
century at Chelmsford yester- 
day to put Essex 51 runs be- 
hind India in the Tetley 
Challenge match. 

The 27-year-old Australian 
scored 153. 104 of which 
came before lunch, even 
though he did not arrive at the 
crease until both openers had 
been removed in the first five 
overs. 

Law completed his 100 from 
84 balls and went on to chalk up 
26 fours and one six in an in- 
nings which spanned 147 de- 
liveries. 

It was an effort which left the 
acting Indian captain, Sachin 
Tendulkar, embarrassed, since 
he dropped a chance at first slip 
when Law had made only nine. 

Law was eventually caught off 
the attacking spinner Narendra 
Hirwani and walked off to a 
standing ovation. It was his 
third first-class century of the 
summer and his fifth in all 
competitions. 


Paul Prichard shared in a 
fourth-wicket stand of 169 with 
Law, but had to settle for the 
minor role as he made 53 from 
133 balls. 

However, Nasser Hussain, 
hoping lo press his claims for a 
place in England’s squad for 
next week's first Test at Edg- 
baston, made only seven before 
falling to Paras Mhambrey. 

By the dose, India had scored 
81 for 1 to move into the final 
day with an overall lead of 132. 
Ajay Jadeja will resume on 55, 
having so far helped himself to 
seven fours and two sixes. 

■ The former England pace- 
man Graham Dilley is rejoin- 
ing Worcestershire as a 
part-time bowling coach and 
consultant Worcestershire are 
looking to Dilley. who spent six 
seasons at New Road, to bring 
on the young crop of pace 
bowlers, including Paul 
-Thomas, Aiamgir Sheriyar, 
James Brinkley and Ben 
Preece. John Chadd, the crick- 
et committee chairman, said: 
“We have got one or two 
promising bowlers and I think 
they need a bit of help from an 
expert like Graham." 


unhappy with Illingworth’s crit- 
icism of players while remain- 
ing as chairman of selectors. 
This move will he interpreted by 
some as a players’ gesture to 
Illingworth. 

pie Illingworth book, for 
which the beleaguered chairman 
of selectors will have to answer 
to a full Test and County Crick- 
et Board disciplinary bearing 
shortly, is just one of three that 
Bannisters involved with which 
wifi all bring controve r sy this 
summer. Allan Lamb gave up 
playing to free himself from the 
TCCB regulations controlling 
players’ books before writing his 
autobiography with Bannister, 
and he has also helped the for- 
mer umpire Don Oslear with bis 
book. Both axe expected to deal 
extensively with the baft-tam- 
pering allegations which so dis- 
figured the last Pakistan tour 
here. Wisim Akram’s side tour 
here in the second part of the 
summer, when the books are. 
due to be published. 

B annis ter said: “During the 
Association's last meeting six 
weeks ago, the question of my 
involvement in these three 
books was raised. 

“I said that I didn't believe 
anyone could lake exception to 
the content of them but I sug- 
gested that the officers of the 
Association adopted a wait and 
see policy. 

"Therefore, with Ray Illing- 
worth now due to be in front of 
a disciplinary hearing, I can un- 
derstand that the Association 
would want to distance them- 
selves_if It is the judgement of 
the Association’s officers that 
the best interests of cricket are 
served by me stepping down 
then I will gladly do it." 

This has not been the hap- 
piest of summers for the asso- 
ciation over its officers putting 
themselves in unfortunate po- 
sitions. And by a rich irony, it 
was Bannister himself, alongside 
Curtis, who persuaded David 
Graven ey to withdraw when 
he tried to stand against Illing- 
worth as chairman of selectors. 
On that occasion. Graven ey 
was able to withdraw, an option 
Bannister does not have over 
the books. 



Nell Fa irbr other sweeps during his match-winning innings yesterday Photograph: PA 

Roses semi-final match 

playing in this year's World 
Cup, hit an unbeatc 


Yorkshire and Lancashire have 
been drawn to meet in the 
semi-finals of the Benson and 
Hedges Cup. Lancashire, the 
holders, yesterday completed a 
five-wicket home win over 
Gloucestershire to seal a semi- 
final meeting with their great ri- 
vals, winners over Surrey on 
Tuesday, at Old Trafford on 1 1 
June. 

In the other semi-final 
Northamptonshire, who yes- 
terday clinched a 23-run home 
victory over Kent, will meet 
Warwickshire, 12-run winners 
over Glamorgan, also on Tues- 
day. at the County Ground. 

This will be a repeat of of last 
season’s NatWest Trophy final, 
won by ^biwickshire, but the 
spotlight will inevitably fall on 
Manchester, where Yorkshire 
mil aim to book a first final ap- 
pearance since 1987. 


Eagles prepare to land in South Wales 

Wgby League 


Sheffield will travel to rugby 
union’s South Vfales heartland 
next month to face the current 
Super League leadens, St Helens, 
in Car dire And Gary Helher- 
ington, the south Yorkshire dub’s 
coach and chief executive, re- 
vealed yesterday that he had at- 
tempted tosign NeB Jenkins, one 
of the principality’s luminaries in 
the 15-a-sidc game. 

“We were very close to sign- 
ing Neil last year," he said. “He 
would be a very good League 
player and at the time we need- 
ed a good goalkicker, but Mark 
Aston came back to us and he 
has done a great job." 


Aston, ruled ' out of 
Sheffield’s Super League match 
at Wigan last night by injury, 
joined Hetherington, Saints of- 
ficials and forward ApoDo Fere- 
lini to publicise the game. 

The fixture, nominally a 
Sheffield home match, will be 
played at the Cardiff Rugby 
Union ground (adjacent to the 
Arms Park) on 8 June, with the 
Second Dhnsian match between 
South Wales and Carlisle as a 
curtain-raiser. 

The Rugby League is bidding 
to raise the profile of the game 
in Wries, and Hetherington 
added: “We want to bring down 
our full package of entertain- 
ment It is two games for the price 
of one along with music, danc- 


CRICKET SCOREBOARD 


Benson and Hedges Cup 

Quarter -finals 

(Reserve day) 


OLD IMHOHR Lancashire boat Gtouces- 

tenUraby SvtctoU. 
GLOUCESTERSHME. 1SB <S Oworthy 4-14). 
LANCASHIRE 

(Ovemlgic is tor 3) 

N J Speak c Russes b Hancock 
J P Crawley b Ban .... 


.£ 


N H Fartxwher not out ..... 
G D Uowi n« cut 


.48 

-80 


..10 

Extras (HU. w6. nP2) 9 

Total (far S, 304 not) 162 

Falk 4-32. 5-142. 

OU oat bat fW K Heg& S Dwwhy, PJ Mar 
ivv; votes. 


Tetley's Chaflenge Series 

(Second day of three today 12.01 

y Istfia 

CHELMSFORD: tadta,wltbnta« aoeaniHB- 

nt«s wfcfaafe afandtaft mm 332 nan ahead 

of Essex. 

INDIA - first (anfags 320 far 8 dec (V 

tenure 06, S R Tendtttar 74, S Gang* 51; 

RC Irani 4-37). 

ESSEX -First listings 

lOremigK: ItorO) 

DD J FtoOtnson c Tendulkar t> Mhambrey JL 

A P aayson c Jadeja b Vferaatesh Prasad 2 

N Hussan c Tendunor o Mhambrey 7 

SG law eVentahssh Pran db Mrawnl 153 

*P J Pncftard c Prasad 6 Venkarapathy _53 

R C rent not out -29 


f R J RoBIrts not ott . 

i PjS. nb4) 


Walsh 8.4-2-33-1; Smith 9-3-30- 

2: Hancock a- 1-32-1; ABejne 2-0-15-0; Daria 

0-0-34-0; Bar 6-1-17-1. 

Umpires: B Dudfaston and V A Holder. 

Northamptonshire v Kent 
NORTHAMPTON: Norttunptomfafaa treat 
Kent fay 23 runs. 

NORTHAW'TONSffiR£-2B3farT (RJ Bat- 
ley lOSno, D J Cape! 63). 

KENT 

lOrermfrfc 108 for 4) 

T R Waiti few fa Emburey _„98 

M A Eaiham njn out - 32 

M J Walker e Ambrose b Embirey 30 

"tS A Masfa c Creel fa Emburey ..23 

M .( McCague c Panbenty t> Emtarey ....2 

M M Pare not out 8 

1 B D Thompson c Warren b Ambrose — 1 
Extras m. IMS. wB. nM) 2B 

Total (47.2 oven) 270 

Fair 5 157. 6-237. 7-238, 8-242, 9-264. 

Taytcre-0530; Ambtow 92-0-40- 

2; Cutran 10-1-41-1; Pontattiy 10-2-50-2; 

Cap«H 7-0-460: Emburey &-0-24-4. 

UrepJna: J 0 Bond and G I Burgess. 


Total (far 5 dec. 75 overs) 

FWfc 1-1, 2-3. 3-47, 4-216, 5-228. 

DM not t»b P M Such, S J W Andrew. A P 
Gown. J H adds. 


1-1-04). 

INDIA— Second tamings 
V RHthore c Rooms fa Such 

A D Jadeja not out — - 

SV Manjreter not out 


-18 


Total (tor 1, 24 J. overs) B1 

Mb 1-47. 

To Bab *S R Tenduftar. tR Drawl, S Gan- 

«*y, S Joan. wmAatapatfiy Ban VtoratesP 

Prasad, P Mhambrey. N D Htowark. 

Bov** Cowan M-l&ftAnGwr 74-MS. 
0; Suen 5-0-25-1; CMds 3-0-20-0 

Umpires: D R Shepherd and H D Bird. 

Starting today 


ttl.0 

MTHNC ASSURANCE COUCIY CHAMPt- 

OwapfltedByct*xx):lttSxMSBW#«*:te* 

v Surest. OMTWfant LanCMttn vQouces- 

trotw* tartfa: MMdam * wrote. Nanbamp- 

Tpb; Nat MK tpransbire v Warwocnma. Trent 

Md0K NotantfrenSdev Dawn, lbe Attar's 

Ovre Storey v Derbyshire. Wonwar notes 


mg, mini-nigby and a top band 
with a new sound system, we are 
looking to show rugby league off 
on a Super League day ouL 

“But it is the unknown. We 
are looking to attract tradi- 
tional rugby fans in Whies and 
hope our supporters will not be 
as disappointed as I was when 
we visited the later-defunct 
Bridgend in 1984 and lost" 

Perelini, who played for 
Western Samoa in a union in- 
ternational on his last visit to 
Cardiff, said: “We beat Tables in 
the 1991 World Cup, so I re- 
member the place very, very 
welL 

"The Super League has been 
very good so far as Wigan are 
shewn lobe beatable, and it has 


Neef on one 
leg only in 
Madrid 

Athletics 


Melanie Neef has dealt Britain’s 
European Cup team another 
blew by puffing out of Saturday's 
400 metres in Madrid. Neef, the 
winner of the event in Lille last 
year, has an Achilles problem 
and withdrew from two week- 
end meetings. 

After physiotherapy yester- 
day, the 26-year-old runner 
from Glasgow decided to re- 
strict herself to a leg of the 
4x400m relay. Do ana Fraser or 
Alison CurbishJey will take 
over from Neef, who does not 
want to jeopardise her Olympic 
prospects. 

She joins fellow internation- 
als Mick Hill (javelin), Ann 
Griffiths (1500m) and Alison 
Wfyetb (5,000m) in withdrawing. 
Britain also lost Tbny Jarre tt 
from the sprint relay squad 
and Iwan Thomas from the 
4x400m line-up. 


EVENING RACING RESULTS 


NEWBURY 

6.3ft 1. RAVEN MASTER U Rad) 11-4: 
2. Darti Alota 5-2 fcwouflte; 3. Cathedra) 5- 
l. 7 ol mn by a nwti a awn-head. 
(P cnappfe-Hvsml. Tote; «*n £3.10; places 
£1.60, £2.50. Dual Forecast £3.30. Com- 
puter Straig*: Fcrtcsst £9-24. 

7.00; 1. MURAJ1A (Pal E**ay) 6-U 2. 
Mlnjfs Theatre 7-4 lav; 3. fire Oa Ice 14- 
1 . 8 ran. ha. 15. IP HMwyfll- Thte: ££.90; 
£1.80, £1 JO. £23 0. Dual Forecast £5.00. 
CSf ' 

7.3ft 1. STOPPES BROW IS Wft ttMnh) 
5-1; 2. B^an Raw 6-1; S. Golden Pound 
13-2. 8 ran. 31 tev l£(ffi Crofter (4!W.m 

6. (G L Moore). Tote: £fi.5tt ££90. £2-00. 
£2.60. PF: £28.20. CSF; £31.56. Tncatt 

m S 

j 7 ripon 

’ 6.46: L GRAM) LAD (R Hfc) 4-5 (avi 2. 

Star M; 3.DMde And Rute 33-1.12 
ran. 3 l & 18 Anraoorg). Took £2.00: £130, 


£260. £.12.20 Dial Forecast C1&50. 
Computer Sratgnt Forecssc £9.79. thk 
£ 183^40 (part won, pool of £23Z50 cameo 
toward to tomorrow. 

7 3Ss 1. SOCETY 6flU. QTeen MWeown) 
U 1; 2. Lacfv Bn 12-1: 3. Bold EMrtfi 
3-l_ IB ran. 13-8 tor Tabriz (6ttD. hd, V*. 
(C TftxnttnJ- Tote: £8-50-. £2.50. £3.10, 
£LS0. Did Forecase £3U0. CSF: £133J39, 
Too: £17.90. Non Runner: The Oddfekw. 

■ Richard Duowoody closed on his 
seventh successive century of' wmieis 
at Canmel yesterday as he made a 
winning return from suspension. 

The champkn jockey moved onto the 
97-winner mark with three days of the 
campaign left as be scored on Sian 
Wyn cm his firet ride back. It delayed 
Sian Wyn’s challenge in the seliing 
hurdle until the last flight, en route 
m a ipngih and a half defeat of Palace 


River, reasoning: “The ground is 
pretty bad between the third last and 
the second last but when you hit the 
dang ground U Is good going." Dun- 
woody. who had ridden 42 winners 
in Ireland this term, is keen to reach 
three figures in a season in which be 
turned freelance and cut back his 
commitments in this country. “It 
would be very nice lo do it," he said. 
“So I am riding at Uttoxeter and 
Hereford tomonxw, Stratford on fti- 
day and then Stratford and Market 
Rasen on Saturday.” Nor will there 
be any rest afterwards for the Ul- 
sterman, who intends riding at Halee 
and then Baden Baden early next 
week. And he will also be in action 
in the summer jumping campa i gn 
which starts next week. 


given every team a chance to 
aim high.” 

David Howes, Saints’ chief 
executive, said: “We have 
brought the Challenge Cup to 
Wales with us to put on show. 
Our fans are now used to being 
on the road. They went to 
Wembley and Paris and will be 
with us in Wales. 

“We have supported ibis ven- 
ture from the word go. The 
more new teams in the League, 
the better it is. This is the ide- 
al venue." 

Hetherington is in no doubt 
the match wul be a competitive 
affair. “We have won our last 
three games against Saints at the 
Don Valley Stadium. This wiD be 
intense, a high-pressure match." 


Athletics 

Florence Griffith Joyner has an Achilles 

tendon injury mat may jeopardise her 

chance for an Olympic cometoacK. An ex- 

amination this week will determine 
whether the three-time Olympic gold 

medafist can continue paring for the 400 

metres at Atlanta or wfll need surgery. 

Baseball 

AMERICAN LEAGUE: lomna 5 CNcagi Whfta 

SreftMMreJ»7Mtowree3’toasiiaevB- 

land 3: Catfamia 1 New Yorit Yanises ft Oah- 
tmd 6 Boraon 2 ; 8 BMUmore 12 - 

NAT 10 NA 1 . LEAGUE; FfandB 6 CncmMl Z P»- 

fausi 6 Kwm 5: Montreal 2 San Cte 0 j 3; 

PNtodaipfw 9 fare An&Jes 3; New Yb* Mas 4 

San FrenasooO;StlAre5CKi1orado6.Poatp 

pooo ri- cheap) v Acarea- 

AAEttCAN LEAGUE 

EASTERN DIVISION 


NewYof*. 


That was also in the Benson 
and Hedges Cup, with York- 
shire winning a tied match 
against Northamptonshire by 
virtue of taking more wickets. 

Since then the county has 
gone through some of the lean- 
est times in their proud histo- 
ry. But there is no shortage of 
confidence in the Yorkshire 
camp following the destruction 
of Surrey, and skipper David 
Byas will be boosted by the 
memory of last season's two- 
wickel Roses win in the 
NatWest quarter-finals. 

Yorkshire hope their batsman 
Martyn Moxon will recover 
from a bruised thumb in time 
to play Lancashire, who were 
steered to victory yesterday by 
Nefi Fhirbotheris unbeaten 80. 

The 32-year-old left hander, 
left out of the recent Texaco Tro- 
phy series with India despite 


Hulme brothers 
freed by Wkfries 


Widnes have cancelled the con- 
tracts of their two most expe- 
rienced players in the same 
week that the pair were due to 
take them before a League tri- 
bunal for falling behind with 
their payments, writes Dave 
Hadfield. 

The brothers David and Paul 
Hulme are now free agents af- 
ter 16 and 13 years with the dub 
respectively. 

Widnes’ action in freeing 
them has only pre-empted the 
likely ruling by the League, 
winch had already told the play- 
ers that it supported their claim 
that the dub was in breach of 
hs contracts with them. 


ip, hit an unbeaten 80 to 
steady the holders. 

Fauforolher’s innings, which 
included two sixes ana 11 oth- 
er boundaries, rescued Lan- 
cashire from a perilous 34 for 
4, chasing Gloucestershire's 
158, having resumed overnight 
on 12 for 3. 

John Emburey shattered 
Kent's Cup dream after being 
pushed back into the limelight 
yesterday. The new Northamp- 
tonshire player-coach was not 
too keen lo bow] as his side 
threatened to lose their grip on 
a semi-final place. But, having 
accepted the challenge, the vet- 
eran spinner captured three 
crudal wickets m the space of 
seven balls to settle a contest 
with 24 runs lo spare. 

BEN90N AM> IBXESCUP SMMnM <kmc 
LarcashravYortehre; NofVBmpmdm vWar- 
iMd&ttre (Mashes to be p&yeO on 11 June). 


Wasps target 
Wigan players 


Rugby Union 


STEVE BALE 


Emboldened by the significant 
finance that will come their way 
if they link with Queen's Park 
Rangers. Wisps yesterday en- 
tered the market with Bath for 
the leading rugby league play- 
ers who impressed playing for 
Wigan at Twickenham. 

“If Lawrence Dallaglio has 
his way. Wasps will be signing 
Wigan’s Andy Farrell and Hen- 
ry Paul,” Dallaglio, the captain 
of Wasps, declared. 

The idea of some form of tem- 
porary exchange has been given 
credence by Jack Robinson, the 
Wigan chairman. Phil de 
Glanville and Jonathan Callaid 
in particular are ini cresting 
Wigan, and Bath would consid- 
er just about every Wigan play- 
er, though Farrell is currently at 
the lop of everyone's list. 

“He is a big man so he can 
play in the forwards, but he can 
equally play in the backs be- 
cause his pace is astonishing," 
Dallaglio said. “He is incredi- 
bly quick and kicks goals, so 


from a rugby union point of view 
be has everything you could 
want. 1*11 try lo persuade the 
club to make Farrell an offer. 

“There are obviously other 
matters which need lo be re- 
solved, nol least the QPR situ- 
ation. but we have meetings' 
from lime to time ami he i& cer- 
tainly one I would like to pul 
forward as a suitable candidate. 
Having said that, if Bath are al- 
ready m the ball game, then ob- 
viously wc are competing and 
we’ll nave lo move fairly fast/’ 

The possibility of losing some 
of his players to' union is alarm- 
ing Graeme West, the Wigan 
coach. "Several of our pfaycis 
were approached after the game 
at Twickenham but h will need an 
official approach before the mat- 
ter can go any further.” he said 
■ Double rugby intumnltonul 
Rowland Phillips is to return to 
union with Treorchy at the end 
of the first Super League cam- 
paign. The 3t by car-old forward 
will see out the remainder of the 
Super League season with 
Workington before joining the 
Hebcken League side on a 
one-year contract. 


Wales’ flying start 


Western Australia 
Wales 


20 

62 


Gareth Thomas scored five tries 
as Wales made a flying start to 
their Australian tour by ham- 
mering Western Australia at 
the WACA ground in Penh 
yesterday. 

Wales, despite spells of slop- 
py play', finished with 10 tries, the 
54 Lb-minute introduction of 
Nigel Davies at centre instant- 
ly producing more creativity, 
variation and productive back- 
play from the tourists. The one 
to profit most was Thomas, 
who was switched from the cen- 
tre to wing when Davies came 
on for Simon HXU. Thomas col- 
lected four of his tries in a 24- 
minute period 

There could have been even 
more but for chances Lhat were 
left begging and two spells in 
which Western Australia grab- 
bed a by. But it was Wales' and 
Thomas's night, the 20-year-old 
who signed for Pontypridd just 


before the tour benefiting as 
Wales spread the haft wide. 

Scrum-half Andy Moore had 
the distinction of scoring the 
first points of the trip with a 
fourth-minute by, Thomas star- 
ted his tally and then Hill twice 
raced over in the comer as Wa- 
les took command. Uncapped 
wing Dafydd James notched the 
fifth jusf before half-time, and 
Thomas all but monopolised the 
second-half scoring. The only 
one lo interrupt his spree was 
flanker Kingsley Jones. 

Western Australia: Tries Schaumhd. 
Thomas. Conversions SchaunUe* 2. 
Penalties SchaunM 2. Wales: Tries G 
Thomas 5. HI 2. James, Jones. Moore Con- 
versions Jenhns 6. 

WESTHtN AUSTRALIA: J SWrtey: D Dirtar, 
M SWffmffon. C Schaumhel. B Han; C Mc- 
Muftsa A McDonald (capl); G Howard. M Bran. 
M Porter. T Thomas. KAne&. M Meredith, J 
O'Caftadmn. Cifleffiom. 

WALES: C Cormack <PortypncH);S Hill 
(Cardiff). G Thomas {Pontyprlddi. J Fun- 
nell INeath), D Jamos (BtyRnd); N Jenk- 
ins IPbmytsidd). A Moore (RKhmcnd): H 
Taylor (Cadffl. capo. K Jones (Ban vale). 
E Lewis (Caitiff), D Jones (Caraffl. P 
Arnold (Swansea]. L Mustoe (Carom. G 
Jenkins (Swansea). A Lewis (Cankffl. Rs- 
p laceu re nts: N Davies (UaneiD. A Thomas 
(Sssnseaj, R Hawtay (BrigBraO, M Voyte |New- 
Dortl, C loader (Swansea), J Humphreys 
(Cartffl. 


Billington has eye on Atlanta 

Equestrianism 


GENEVIEVE MURPHY 

Geoff BOlington’s quest for a 
place in the Olympic team en- 
ters a crudal stage as the ENZA 
Nations Cup Show begins its 
four-day run at Hickstead this 
morning. 

Biffington is part of the British 
squad at Hickstead. where he will 
be riding the wonderful Dutch- 
bred It’s Otto. The 10-year-old 
is probably the best horse in the 
country and Billington win have 
the chance to prove it in to- 
morrow’s Nations Clip, for 
which he seems certain to be se- 
lected for the British team. 

The quartet for the team 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Football 

Ipswich Travn have signed Bobby Pet- 
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LowAnfelvs. 


Basketball 

PtAY-OFR W v tt re n Cuu to r gn c v fin a fr: 

Seade 95 Utah 98 (oO (Seams loads boa- 

O’-sevcn series 3-2). 

Cycling 

TOUR or raur (Prate to kHrtM dl ItevH. 

12&7M80 rite*) lift MCkxWn 

fly Sam 3* 5 urm 4Ssk; 5 D Atdmjarav 

(U*l Mm 3 s Mamte (to Sraeo: *D Zrrana 

00 AN; 6 M Trawraon MO Carrera; 6 Z Sprucfi 

1M) Parterre a« tone ti me. Orarad At wii f i i d r 

1 D Rate«n fit) PMU 47hrs 25 mre Wfcac 2 P 

Tenter Dtos) Parens +4sae;3 S teustn (n) AH 

+8a«? 4 £ Zan tw Canaa +13sec IF 

CtotgBitdB 00 Stem +16 sbc 6 L RepoH (U 

Rdnaewnw 

Cricket 

The fest and Courily Crictet Boad v»SI 

be InsMfinggant tndeo screens at al ste 

CornM fetmaSSTesiNsswiiTw; eswefl 

as ihetw domestic cup finals at Lord's. 


et, on a free transfer for three years. 

Steve Taylor, bougit for £90,000 by 

Crystal Palace from Bromsgrove last 

summer, has returned to the GM Vbux- 

hail Conference by joining Hednesford 

on a free transfer. 

Blackburn have annamced a multi-mil- 

lion pound shirt sponsorship deal with 
the Co-operative Insurance Socwty. The 
CtS initials will appear on Rovers new- 

look lot, wNch was unveUed yesterday. 

Phti Brown, the former Botton manag- 

er, celebrates his 39th birthday today 
by rejoining the club as first- team 

coach. Brown, who has spent the las 

two seasons as player-coach with Sec- 

ond Division Blackpool, made more than 
300 appearances for Botton after join- 

ing them In 1988. 

INTERNATONAL HBSffiU (Moscow): Ru3BS 
2 (Sknueniiw 84) Untied Arab Enwarat 0. 

KHN CUP (Tokyo): Japan 3 IMondtona 35. K 

Mua 45. Soma 82} ktotoo 2 (Da Olmo 5. ~ 

J6). 

RUSSIA SQUAD (Em op BOO 

tiBOlwepam Orendreao* (Trot 

Khorta (C»>e*sea», OwcOIooIMm (Lokomocw 

MOSCOW). Dotendora: H W faraa. 6ortnk«*± 

(txxti Sparak Moscow). Totradzo (Alone 

vteflcausE), Hmtm (Dynamo Uoecart. auw>- 

manov (CSKA Moscow). Oireptco IReal Omdo) 

MMA9* drara to ncin li Ma DMoovoted 

(no dubi. Koipki {Heal Socteti art ). Mootomo l 

(StTBsKrure). RxSaunr, Khokhlov (CSKA 

Moscow), fiyahetor (Spadak Moscow), Stat- 

knev (Itiriese). teMU (Alania VtodlteAeai). 

ForwartK Kolyvanoa (Fo ®aj. Nriafcow (hart- 

auhel, Baactresbiykh (Warder Bremen). 

DateterflMNt). 

REPUBUC OF BIBJUtD UTTOER-21 TEAM 

(Frtmufyv Honmr, Dmghoda, toofcdit); Mor- 

plw (Wwsedonj: Cwr (Toirenhwn). HDareo Pre- 

snn), Worrai (Bteckbum). Col (Bouiwrajth), 

Harts deeds, captl. Ronoe (Bamkieiam). 

Corey (Noowsv. Rde» IW*esj. Delap (Cateta). 

Mahoa fTrararere). S utrell to te c ScuE^r (Cn«- 

tat PataceL Maybani deeds). Ijra lte tCoMen- 

trv). B Kefiy [Uancfreaw City), PO Bi paoy 

(thherarr Catted: Dubte). 

CROATIA SQUAD (ftmpflon GferaaphtelU 

nutemm'wf laidrlOtaoaa Btei.O Btole()to- 

Xh* ScHi, Mnale [Vans varaatnl. Dofand- 

m: Jartd (Reol Beds). Jortoa Utoal 0 *w to). 

Sttaoc (Dertw County], Bdlo IVVBS Ham). 

P wid rki fr)eraiea). Aa oa* h (Freturtf. fc j p ie 
(I860 Mumeh). Skate ICreada Zante. Soldo 

i Create Zagetti. M M HoM ai c Boban rwtan}. 

ProWnedd Smetana}. AaamteltatdufcSitt}. 

t Ca dengrt c (Caen) Sattoug). W iaifc (Cfc* 

firufftoi. FtovnrdK Sflker (M Mednaj. Bok- 

ale (Laao), Vlaovte (ItokwL Mrareate (Crap- 
n a zagsfaj. Ramie ionkw. 

lea hockey 

NHLftanlay Cup ptoyoft Mam Cetemneo 

finplr PBMUI 91 3 Florida 0 (PBteupi reads 

test-Bt-seven sartae 33). 

Pools (Bvfdands 

um£W000S:1toModiw)ee|Np24pi»ato- 

no» 23 £36.530.20. 22 £2B8jq 21 0845. 

20 31.078; 19 12TS23. Bu a rea s : {2045 
Tan tomes £7350. Skenra £100^5. 

V m HPt Cc Dtele chancre: Mpte fSA.l(6£S. 

22 £205-60. 21 £3060, 20 £330 . 12 homos 
£312.00. SJ5 £38J20. 


BdirotSe Treble chance: 23MS £L876J5. 

22 £238ft 21 13.10. 20 £0.75. Foot Mm 

£21.05. Tan bereaa £84.40. Bgtt awaya 

£3630. 

ZETTStS: Treble chanoa (no 24oto wbnrera): 
23pta £7,096.55, S3 X3L00, 21 £4 30, 20 
£0.50. Four draws: £23£0k Bgd bonret 

£3,00. Sts annys £4720. ludqr nontbere 38 

16 28 12 37 22. 

Rugby Lea gu e 

London Broncos yesterday steied a 
£100000 sponsorship deal wtth Foster's 

lags’ brewers. The deal wiN rui for the 

remainder of the summer season with 

an option for the next two campaigns. 

Rugby Union 

Australia will play twice in both Beifost 

and Di&ltn on their three-country tour 

next season, which begns in Scotland 

and ends with a game against the Bar- 

barians at Twickenham. 

AUSTRALIA TOUR ITINERARY: Oct 30 v Scol- 

tand A roabdiwls): 2 No* v Comtwrert Scota* 

DsMas (Anraestad. Gte«m4: 5 No* v Sat 

Ben DfcoiaSefca (Perth); B No* vScodtedftto- 

rayfeld): 13 No* v Lekrem (Lansdoor re Road. 

CUjmV: 16 No* V Uteer (Rarer**. BenasH: 20 

lto«v0annaeMfQNMBV):23Na*vMjsrerIUm- 

encto No* 26 v Iretand A (Rwanhd): 30 Nov* 

eetond (Lanoflowne Rote): 7 Dm « Bamaftans 

(TrecHenham). 

Speedway 

Kehiin Tbtum wBI become the sixth Eng- 

lish Oder to win 75 international caps 
or more in the Test with AustraBa at 

Hud's Craven Park Stadton on wefttes- 

day 12 June. 

Squash 

WORLD CUP MIXED TEAM OOMPETIIION 

(Kuala Lorapor): Ausrafe 3 German* ft Hong 

Kong 3 Saigacore ft New Ze^end 2 Sweden 1; 

South Alrea 3 Brasl 0. 

Vranb 

Chanda Rubin, the 20-year-oM Amer- 

ican currently ranted No 6 in the wold. 
wiD compete at the Beckenham Open 

next week. Rubin, voted the most Im- 

proved player on the women’s circuit 
last year, played in the lon^st women’s 

matches at both Wimbledon and the 
Australian Open. 

fflBKH OPEN (Part*; -nhbi c**M* Men: 

Mndoo, mood maid: R FUtan (R) fat B Stolen 

[N25 6^6-2 6-4; J Tarante (US) bt F SQWUan 

(Algl 6-4 6A 6-U V MFrtMNOV (Ru9l K T JO- 

harason (SMe) 6-2 7-6 fra,- T Mann HIS) a 

M Wkender Owl 6-4 7-6 6-2 S Draper (Aus) 

blGSUdai (Art) 2-6 6-3 6-2 6-4;JC0CM- 

(US) » 0 RDd (te 63 6-2 B-2; FCtoet 

CSpi a A COSTA (Sp) 64 »3 4-6 7-6: C 

Woodruff (US) M A AGASSI (US) 4-6 64 6-7 

6- 3 6-2; K Kucara (Stawti a M Homan Owe) 

7- 6 64 6-7 4-6 6-2; T WWQfarai^ (Aua) H M 

MfpouKfc |AUB) 36 64 7-6 7-6t P fflAJCSt 

(Netru tt i caitxnai (Sp) 6-2 4-6 t-6 6-2: F 

SAAff’RAS (US) K S teuawra (Sp) 6-3 64 6- 

7 2-6 6-3. nrire t ar . flat ro un d: K BtoMxefc 

Ite Rbp) an) V SpodnlUS) tt>F BacireM (Fp 

aal 6 Canaz (Fr) 6-2 6-3: S Daws (US) and T 
Hcmran(GS>ttMBBnired(&A)andGVanEm- 

» WSJ 6-3 63 J are* SUS) «l R RaretteS 

Iff M Goeteer (Oert ted D Pmxl (Gar) 


will be chosen from the five 
squad members: Billington. 
John and Michael Whitaker, 
William F nrm ell and Di T am - 

pard. Last year John Whitaker 
rode Welham to a double-dear 
round for the victorious British 
team and this game little horse 
is likely to be his mount again 
tomorrow, and in Atlanta. 

Michael Whitaker’s likely 
Olympic partner, TWostep, will 
not be aimed at the Nations Cup 
or Saturday’s Grand Prix. Hick- 
stead will be the horse's first 
show since Bordeaux in Febru- 
ary, where he was being treat- 
ed for a cut lip when he reared 
over backwards on to concrete. 

On that occasion, Twostep 
was concussed and he cracked 


6- 3 B4; S LAREAU (Canl and A (TBfilEN (US) 

K N Lapcrte (Ecu) and N Perm (Veni 4-6 6- 

1 6-3: 0 Adanre (5A) and W Arthus (Ausl tt T 

Kenipero (Neth) end T Nfsaen (NMW 6-3 3-6 

84!;UagO(Al8MJSANCHEZ<Sp)KSGres- 

jem iFi> and 0 mus (Fo 6-3 6 k M KNOWUES 

(Bate and D NESTOR (Can) tt N Bread (GBi and 

P Norm (SA) 2-6 7-6 6-2; P HaarauB (Notm 

am S Schasren (Neth) tt K KreneariuS) and 

p Randal (US) 4-6 7-6 64; J-P Ftouran end 

G Rboui IFrt fat H Gafaen and S SBraan (F» 6- 

3 64; D Jobncon and F Mortem (USi tt A 

Boettoft (Frt and M taut (Swt) 6-2 1-6 6-3: 

5 BDBERG (Sac) and P KORDA (Cz Rep) te B 

Stouen (NO and K Thome (USI 63 64: l PWEK 

(BeQ and 8 TALBOT (SA) fat J-L De Jeffii ISA) 

and M Larsson (Poe) 64 64; B 0uSilZ)mI>l 

aoid G OOWCLL [Can) tt G Itotes Min) and A 

ftrtiaitfcor (G8) &-1 6-4; L Bare ISA) and S f*ae- 

Doom (Noth) K K Hacti aid D Wheoion fUS» 

7- 6 64; j Anne ISP) and S Pouxsotoo (to 

K L Jenson and M Jonsen (USi 64 64; Y MFH.- 

NWDV (Rue) and D VACBS |Cr Kepi tt J CW- 

monJ and L Row (Fr) 6-0 6-3: B HavterOi and 

C van Rore&wg (SA) bt P KUeny and P Tib- 

nrecera (Ausl 6-2 7-6: J PBfcner and J SreiK (IS) 

III B Batam and M Lucero (USI 6-3 7-6: T 

Wronama nn (US) and D MaePharaon (Aut) M E 

FERRQRA ISA) and J SEMBONK (Nath) 6- 7 7- 

6 7-5. Woman Slnglaa. second mud: M 

WNGIS iSwto tt P Beffrou (Gar) 7-5 7-5: 5 

PHtoaski IW tt N Feber (Ben W 7-5: M WKX 

(R» tt 0 Rondnanady (Mad) 63 2-6 6-2; I Spa- 

lee (Rom) K S Faroe (W 4-0 (Fanro ret); E 

MBMma An r a fucn (F>i 6-1 61; J nwor 

NA (CZ Rep) to Sra-TtoK W«c (TaA 64 6-3: B 

Bnw (Gto) tt Jreg-Qon VI K»na) 6-0 fr 3: M 

SEL ES (U S) tt N Savrematsu Uapanj 7-6 6-2: 

A WIBra IGer) tt A Temesred (Hun) 6-3 6-2: 

M MALEEVA IBuo tt 7 MI)xw&*Jbnes IUS) 6-2 

2-6 B-Z Doobtos. flntrraradi N Dafaknan pni 

and C Wood (GBI tt unassy toe (US) and C 

' (Geri 6-1 7-fl; S Marer (Or and H 


two bones in his withers. In No- 
vember last year, his leg became 
trapped in an iron gate and he 
had to have 12 stitches. 

But Twostep also had his mo- 
ments of glory last year, winning 
the Calgary Grand Prix and fin- 
ishing second in the European 
Championships. Ronnie Mas- 
sarella. the British team manag- 
er, wfll be hoping to see Twostep 
jumping in the smaller classes 
with all his old flair this week. 

The Germans have not sent 
their top riders lo Hickstead. but 
some of the best competitors 
from France, Ireland and Bel- 
gium will be in action at the Sus- 
sex showgound where the 
ENZA Grand Prix carries a first 
prize of £12,000. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 


50,000 

| The amount, in dollars 
(£33,000} that Russian ath- 
letes will be rewarded by | 
their federation for winning a 
gold medal at the Atlanta 
Olympics. They will receive] 
$ 20,000 for second plaoe and 
$10,000 for a bronze medal. 


Naorew JSwoW tt S Jeyoerolan (Care and L 

Paul (US) 64 7-5: P lanpota iCz Rep) and 

R ZrttntaM (Staak) fat E Os tone IUS) and N 

Pratt (Ausl 6-3 4-6 6-1: K Radford (AuD end 

S Station! (US) tt N Wyagi (Japan) end S Ra- 

0CPUS1 6-06-ftCMARTPEZ (Sp! and PTARA- 

BN IMS bt W Proas i Gen end C Snpr (Gen 

*>66-1 6-L A EnnoM(Aia)BndR readier (SA) 

K C Cnsrea (Rom) and T Jecmenca IYu0 6-3 

6-2: 0 lugna him) ana E weewr (Gan w s 

Knaencneva (Bmj rod E Umitove (CzRep) 64 

6-3: K Naroteuka (Japan) end A Si^ffuTO 

Uewni tt NWm-jaffrmro and S Hotter iNOitt 

441 7-5 6-2:1. IMVENPCfn' end MJ FERNAN- 

DEZ (US) fat J i Mn er nraon (Can) and K Rnal- 
d-Siurfel [US) 7-6 64 Tk ADAMS (US) end M 

Da SWARDT (SA) H I Deim«Btt and C Dnonki 

in? 64 6 - 1 ; n ARsarr (us) ore m aoumRAF 

(Noun tt S CeccMn and l Gatrena (to 6-2 7- 

6; G FERNANDEZ a® and N ZVEREVA (Beta) 

tt K-A Gute (Ate) and P ty-BoutaB (Cary 64) 

6-2: L RAYMOND (US) and R STUBBS (Altai tt 
C Barclay end K Godridff (Ausl 64 64. 
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-gar- ‘Wembley is a very special place for all Scots, and the ganies 
against England hold great memories for me. The one j , 
pjjrpQ A remember best was 1977, when the Tartan Army ended: up 7 

. . .taking most of the place home with them iv 
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Nothing new about footballers behaving 


Like me. plenty of people must 
have thought about telling Paul 
Gascoigne to ran off and play 
with the other children. A lot 
of the lime you can't help feel- 
ing that he' should he sent to 
bed without any dinner. 

An unavoidable conclusion 
is that England's most accom- 
plished footballer is only just 
out of short trousers and a pas- 
sion for Thomas the Tank En- 
gine videos. 

Whatever Gascoigne did or 
did not do on the England 
squad's flight home from Hong 
Kong, contemplation of the em- 
barrassment he has frequently 
caused, and the fairlv obvious 
notion that he is 29 gptitg on the 
age erf a playschool pupil should 
not persuade anyone to suppose 
(hat poor conduct from profes- 
sional footballers is without 
precedent in previous genera- 
tions of heroes. 


The attitude of professional 
footballers generally is shaped 
by the fact that they are men 
playing a boys game. It is a 
world of relentless mickey tak- 
ing and juvenile pranks. The 
principal topics of conversation 
in dressing rooms are money 
and sex. Players who read 
books are viewed with deep sus- 
picion. Some years ago a tele- 
vised attempt 'to portray a day 
in the life of the former Celtic 
winger, Jimmy Johnstone, re- 
vealed depressing^ that he 
spent most of his time after 
training “just hangin’ a boot”. 

Booze sometimes comes 
into it too. “Why do your play- 
ers drink so much?”asked the 
late Gigi Perron ace who bro- 
kered the earliest transfers of 
British players to Italian clubs. 
During the five hugely suc- 
cessful years John Charles 
spent with Juventus he never 


saw a player the worse for 
drink. “There was always wine 
on the table at meal times but 
nobody took more than a cou- 
ple of glasses,” he recalled. 
“They don’t have to be told ei- 
ther. Drinking just isn’t a part 
of their culture.” 

German and Dutch players 
have a reputation for felling out 
among themselves and with 
their coaches, but unlike their 
British counterparts they are 
unlikely to seek out the near- 
est bar. 

Drink fuelled a scandal in- 
volving the England team at 
Belgrade airport in 1974 short- 
ly after the football Association 
fired Alf Ramsey. Temporari- 
ly under he guidance of Joe 
Mercer, some of the England 
players rook advantage of a 
more relaxed atmosphere and 
began drinking heavily on the 
flight, thus alerting fellow trav- 



Ken Jones, Chief Sports 
Writer, believes that the 
majority of players 
cannot always be relied 
upon to discipline 
themselves 


£10m offer 
to link QPR 
with Wasps 


STEVE BALE 


Combining football and rugby 
dubs, much touted since rugby 
union went professional nine 
months ago. wfll become reali- 
ty if Queen's Park Rangers and 
Wisps accept bids from a music 
magnate who intends to bring 
them together at Loft lls Rood. 

Chris Wright, majority share- 
holder of the television and 
entertainment group Chrysalis, 
yesterday tabled an £8m offer 
to buy the recently relegated 
football dub from Richard 
Thompson. At the same rime he 
proposed paying £1.75m for a 
49.9 per cent stake in Wisps, 
with another £lm available for 
players' contracts. 

Rangers director Alan 
Hedges said that Wright s was 
just one of three offers for the 
football club. One is fronted by 
the former Guinness chief, 
Emest Saunders. 

“I have been a supporter at 
Loftus Road for 20 years. That’s 
why I want to get involved - be- 
cause I am a fanatic." Wright 
said yesterday. He said that Ray 
Wilkins would definitely con- 
tinue as manager, and would 
have money to huv new players. 

WrighL believed he had the 
deal “in the bag" two days ago 
but said that Thompson 


“changed the parameters - and 
that usually means asking for 
more money”. 

Wasps have asked for 21 
days to consider Wright's offer, 
which is contingent on their 
playing first-team matches at 
Loftus Road and using their 
present facility at Sudbury near 
Wembley for second-team fix- 
tures for both the football and 
rugby dubs, though Wight is re- 
portedly interested in develop- 
ing Sudbury if his QPR interest 
goes unrequited. 

Wight's plan received the im- 
mediate endorsement of their 
captain, the England flanker 
Lawrence Dallaglio, and the 
Wasps players. 

“The QPR link-up would 
undoubtedly be good for 
Wasps,” Dallaglio said yester- 
day. “It would provide us with 
the best stadium facilities in the 
country and help us go into the 
new era of professional rugby 
in the right environment to 
produce a trophy-winning side.” 

He added: “The surface is 
like a bowling-green and would 
be fantastic to play on.” Quite 
how long it would stay in such 
pristine condition is arguable, 
though, remembering the ex- 
perience of Cardiff City when 
the Cardiff rugby league side 
played at Ninian fWfc in the ear- 
ly 1980s. Then, the rugby, even 


without union's chumingly in- 
tensive scrummaging, rucking 
and mauling , played havoc with 
the turf, 

That would be just one of the 
implications that the Football 
League would want to investi- 
gate. "Any member dub wish- 
ing to share its ground with 
another sporting activity would 
need our permission,” League 
spokesman Chris Hull said. 

“There would be obvious 
concerns as to the standard of 
pitches for League matches if 
another sport were to be staged 
on the same ground.” 

There are also potential prob- 
lems with the pitch size. On the 
few occasions rugby has used 
football facilities -for msfanrp:, 
when the North played New 
Zealand at Anfield in 1993 - the 
pitch has had to be shortened in 
order to accommodate even a 
truncated in-goal area. 

“These proposals not only of- 
fer both clubs financial securi- 
ty but also the chance to 
establish London’s premier 
sporting venue at Loftus Road,” 
Wright said. “We would ensure 
that Wasps and QPR retain 
their individual identities but are 
able to benefit from the huge 
marketing and commercial op- 
portunities that the joint or- 
ganisation would provide." 

Wigan link, page 27 


eflers to the possibility of an in- 
cident. Allowed to straggle 
through immigration instead of 
being ushered as they were un- 
der Ramsey, the first arrivals 
began clowning about on a 
luggage carousel to the an- 
noyance of a watching police- 
man. Although innocent of 
this prattish behaviour, Kevin 
Keegan, being closest to hand, 
was arrested. 

No liberties were taken dur- 
ing Ramsey's time. “Would 
you think about allowing us to 
travel in casual gear,” Bobby 






Charlton asked Ramsey before 
England undertook a summer 
tour. TU think about it,” Ram- 
sey replied, adding quickly: 
“Tve thought about. We'D trav- 
el in blazers and flannels.” 

Ramsey let it be known ear- 
ly that be would not tolerate 
even minor breaches of disci- 
pline. On the eve of England's 
departure from Lisbon for the 
United States in the summer of 
1964, four senior players re- 
turning to the hotel 30 minutes 
after curfew each found a pass- 
port and air ticket on his pil- 


low. “There are four people 
here who need to see me, 
Ramsey said curtly the nest 
morning at breakfast. One was 
Bobby Chariton. “We hadn’t 
misbehaved, gone out on the 
town or anything,” he said 
“Just a little late getting back. 
But Alf wasn't having any ex- 
cuses. He told us that if it had 
been possible to get replace- 
ments we would have been on 

the plane home. Right away, we 

knew exactly where we stood 
with Alt” 

The thing to know about the 
majority of professional foot- 
ballers is that they cannot al- 
ways be relied upon to 
discipline themselves. Expect- 
ing them to behave sensibly at 
all times is asking for trouble. 
“Treat players like adults and 

there is a good chance that they 

will respond accordingly,” Ron 
Greenwood said when man- 


aging West Ham, Not many 
Ws afterwards, fiw nxanbtts 
of his team, including Bobby 

*®£ f : 

^Nothing much has changed 
although from personal aqae- 
rience as a teenage profes- 
sional things appeared to be 
different in the decade follow- 
ing World Wu H, probably be- 
cause teams were made up 
mostly of players who had 

in uniform. 


in a fine Burnley team of the 
1960s, had this thought as “ eir 
manager. “It would be interest- 
ing to see how many of my lot 
would make it if they were told 
to make their own way to our 
next away match. Eight? Nine^ 
Not all of them, that’s for sure. 


Nevertheless, what we are 
talking, about mainly is child- 
ishness, just another expression 
of the lager lout culture, fos- 
tered m football b> f salaries that 
are, in the main, out of all pro- 
portion to ability and celebri- 
ty fawning 

It doesn’t begin to compare 
with the awfulness of charges 
laid this week in the United 
States against Darryl Henley 
who turned . out at corner back 
for the Los Angeles Rams. 
Arraigned on drugs offences. 
Henley is alleged to have called 
on a mobile telephone from his 
prison cell to put out contract 
hits, totalling Sim (£660,000) 
on a judge and a peace officer. 

As for Gascoigne, it is said he 

responds best when aware of 
loving attention. Well, so do ray 
<pinil grandsons. Perhaps that is 
it Put Gascoigne with small chil- 
dren and he is with his people: 
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Me and my shadow: Mary Pierce serves her way to victory In the seond round of the French Open 


Photograph: Gary M Prior/All 
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Agassi’s feathers 
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ACROSS 

7 Shabby Nd Italian leader I :i 
CYunmunist) {3-5) 

‘I Piece of music - a good one 
to be used in n party (ft) 

10 No source of pencu-kcepers 
nil] hear this name (J) 

11 Am I alwavs unable m bring 
in Liberal support? 1 1») 

12 Opening missed in Christs 
tale of the sowers grounds 
tt»l 

14 Heart - predniiarion sweep- 
ing in to strike deserted area 
otSE Asia (S) 


15 Mislead Derek due tu 5 

change (6) 

1~ EngbJi a couple or times $ 
put in an appeal for help in 13 
lights (3-3) 

21) Crilieise tailless bird -one 

with a dowdy appearance (S) h, 
22 Bird is observed while in 
hide (ft) 

Rriliming United k fine in jjj 

men. possibly - implying 
some think it this? ( 10)" (q 

24 It's brought in to a former 

dictator (4) 21 

25 Holidaying cut short after 

outrageous Canadian rirv 22 

fo) 

26 Bright light has. m short. 24 

burnt usbadh- (S) 
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Of dves: Gnn. bright, with a 
good deal erf red m (S) 

Rule without leader of Gov- 
ernment. implying a differ- 
ent sort of control f4) 

Latin pocL skipping open- 
ing. has left in source of im- 
penetrable Greek! (6) 
Eagerly anticipate one type 
of tax being taken in com- 
mercial transaction (S) 
RHkmcrs all set 10 move to 
different she (10) 

Duck? West Indus have 
knowledge about ball (6) 
Fctkrar took in present (6) 
Undertake hazardous feat, 
hiding article in tom-tom? 
(4A3) 

Part of mass setting - long to 
include different ones in dif- 
ferent places (4,4) 

Is equisi ncm this dodgy and 
unsteady? (S) 

A Parisian longs far such 
knickers (6) 

ft may be measured in the 
fall (ft) 

Audiobuok veraon of severe 
writer? (6) 

Holiday in French dty cur- 
tailed (4) 
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Tennis 

JOHN ROBERTS 
reports from Paris 

The niftiest move Andre Agas- 
si made here yesterday was 
when he stepped into a waiting 
car in the parking area beneath 
Court Suzanne Lenglen and 
was driven along the Avenue de 
la Porte D'Auteuil and out of 
reach of media interrogators. 

Dodging interviews after be- 
ing eliminated in the second 
round of the French Open by 
Chris Woodruff, an American 
compatriot ranked No 72 in the 
world, will cost Agassi on au- 
tomatic S 2,000 (£1350) fine - 
double the penalty for uttering 
obscenities during his opening 
match - but it will hardly leave 
him without the means to trav- 
el to Wimbledon. 

While it would have been in- 
teresting to bear the third seed s 
reasoning after another of those 

hil-or-bust performances which 
punctuate his eccentric career, 
premature departures from 
clay-court events by Agassi are 
not exactly uncommon. Since 
losing in consecutive finals here 
in 1990 and 1991 be has become 
something of an au revoir 
Andre. 

Last year, seeded No 1, be 
was troubled by a hip injury 
when losing in straight sets to 
Russia’s Yevgeny Kafelnikov 
in the quarter-finals. Yesterday 
there was no excuse. Although 
somewhat perplexed by the sol- 
id play of an unruffled opponent 
over five sets, Agassi commit- 
ted 63 unforced errors, 12 of 
them double-faults, scarcely 
the form of a man who needs 
the French title to complete a 
set of the four Grand Slams. 

Wxjdruff was in less of a hur- 
ry to leave the grounds. The 23- 
year-old was so overcome in his 
moment of victory that he broke 
down and cried on the court 
Here was a player who became 


so disaffected with scuffling on 
the international satellite circuit 
that only nine mo nths ago he 
considered giving up. “I had one 
loot out the door,” he said, “but 
I got some help from my coach, 
my dad and a sports psycholo- 
gist that I worked with, and chat 
allowed me to hang in there.” 

Woodruff certainly hung in 
yesterday, out-lasting his cele- 
brated opponent over three 
hours to win 4-6, 6-4, 6-7, 6-3, 
6-2. While taking nothing away 
from himself, Woodruff was in 
a better position than anyone 
else to apot the flaws in Agas- 
si’s performance. “I thought 
be was impatient sometimes,” 
he said. “He was pretty deter- 
mined to drive the ball through 
me after four or five shots. It 
seemed like he was always try- 
ing to play ‘offense’ and had no 
real defence.” 

That was evident each time 
Agassi threatened to take con- 
trol of the match, and was en- 
capsulated in the final seL 
Having won the opening seven 
points, an impetuous Agassi 
failed to capitalise on four break 
points in the second game. 

Woodruff then became the 



Agassi: $2,000 fine 


beneficiary of Agassi’s loose 
play to break in the fifth and sev- 
enth games. And when match 
point arrived with. Woodruff 
serving at 5-2, 40-15, Agassi 
netted a backhand approach. 

Aside from beating Agassi, 
Woodruff was also piroteged to 
have a few words with him, “Af- 
ter the match he just said ’Con- 
gratulations', which I thought 
was pretty dassy. Also, before we 
went out on the court, he said, 
"How’re you doing? My name is 
Andre’, as if I didn’t know that" 

No introductions were nec- 
essary on the Centre Court 
when Fete Sampras, the top 
seed, played Seigi Bruguera, 
who won the title in 1993 and 
1994. They met as early as 
round two because Bruguera's 
ranking has slipped to No 23. 

Sampras set about his task as 
if the Spaniard was little more 
than a practice partner, com- 
fortably winning the opening i 
sets. He then gave Bruguera the 
sniff of an opportunity, and be- 
fore we knew it the match bad 
moved into a fifth set. 

It was then that Sampras 
demonstrated his determination 
as well as his skill and fitness, 
controlling the important points 
to advance to the third round. 
“This was by £ar the best win Fve 
had on day,” Sampras said. “My 
serve won it for me.” He now 
plays Todd Martin. 

Bruguera, the most eminent 
of the Spanish challengers to 
fall was joined fcy Alberto Cos- 
ta, the No 12 seed, who was sur- 
prisingly eliminated by a 
compatriot Francisco Clave t. 

Mornca Seles again lacked 
conviction when serving, hut her 
groundstrokes proved too pow- 
erful for Naoko Sawamatsu. 
Seles won, 7-6, 6-2. Yi Jingqian, 
who caused Tuesday’s upset 
against Jennifer Capnati, came 
down to earth with a W), 6-3 de- 
feat by Barbara Rittner. 

Results, Sporting Digest, 
page 27 


More women are victim: 

Di l.M LJ TACM 


in till u i v VyiYOJL 


A woman, on average, lives longer than a man. So she is 
more likely to have to face the difficulties of intestacy - the legal 
term for being left in a mess because her husband didn’t make a 
Will. 

Many men assume that, on their death, all they own will 
automatically go to their wives. This isn't so. When a man dies 4 
intestate, notjust his wife but brothers, sisters and even cousins 
may have a claira on what he owned. 

His widow may have to seD the house to pay ofifhis relations. 

None or this need happen if he makes a will. Yet seven out 
often people fail to lake inis simple sLep. 

Now. as a sen-ice lo the public, WWF I K (World Wide Fund 
For Nature) has produced us own plain language guide to 
making a will. It explains: 

t why everyone needs to make a will 

• how to go about it ^ 

• and how to minimise tax V \ 

liability on what you leave behind. V \ 

Don't lease it to chance. Give \ ' \ »***'* \ 

yourself the peace uf mind of \ 

knowing your loved ones are ■ fw CC ^ \ 

properly provided for. \ ■ ® ■ ~\ 

Send or phone for our FREE \ \ 

guide to making a Will, today. \ — “ ) 


Us* ^ nic iJ lv FJEE I«p» uf \<*ir guide hi Wilkand 
wa-irakio* I.VIU audaufordeliiml 

-Rfakt.UII V.'fll i». 
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